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MerrroroLocicaL RemARKs on the Climate and Atmofphere 
of JAMAICA. 


HEN the influence of the conftitution of the air upon human 
bodies is duly confidered, it will appear that this fubje&t holdsa 


very near connexion with what has juft preceded. ‘The ftudy of dif- 


eafes and fymptoms, which derive their origin from this fource, fhould 
undoubtedly claim attention from every phyfician, who wifhes to trace 
the occult caufe of a fudden popular ficknefs, and who, by due obferv- 
ance of the peculiar fymptoms and maladies accompanying every 
change in the atmofphere, will be the better prepared and inftructed 
to counteract their effeéts upon health. 

I donot, however, take upon me to point out examples in Jamaica 
of this correfponidence between the ftate of the air, and the fymptoms 
of difeafes ; but only to publith fome few obfervations, which I could 
not fo well introduce in the former part of this work, where I gave a 
general defcription of the climate ; and to exhibit a comparative view 


of it, with other places. For this purpofe, I have principally felected 
‘Charles Town in South Carolina. oo 


The greateft heat ufually remarked in London, (I fpeak not of one 


or two fingularly hot days) during the months of June, July, and 


Augutt, is very little inferior to the general medium of heat obferved 


at Spanith Town in Jamaica ; yetthis heat at Spanifh Townisneither, 


infalutary, 
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infalutary, nor inconvenient, fo long as it is attended with moderately 
dry weather, and regular breezes. Bat the ereateft heat obferved in 
this town is many degrees inferior to the greateft heat at Charles 


Town. The whole range of thermometrical motion at Charles Town. 


in one year was about 82. degrees, and at Spanith ‘Town not more 
than 319. 3 | 

At the former it has been remarked, that the atmofphere is 26 de- 
grees warmer fometimes on the fame day, between fun-rife and fun-fet; 
and, on the contrary, that in the {pace of twenty-four hours, it be- 
came 46 degrees cooler than it had. been.on the. preceding day. A: 


_tranfition fo amazingly great and fudden ‘may well be thought to af-- 


fe&t the inhabitants in a very fenfible manner, efpecially when it is con- 
fidered, that fuch an alteration of weather, as precipitates the thermo- 


meter fuddenly 1o or 12 degrees, makes it neceflary to put on warmer « 


cloathing. 


On February 17, 1752, the thermometer at the Cape of Good Hope» 


(about 34° 30’ S. lat.) was up at. 

















. 94 
On the 22d of the fame. month, at aero Eee 97k 
At midnight, it funk to ‘ 61 


This fudden variation of 363 degrees was immediately followed by an: 
cpidemic diftemper, which {wept off great numbers of people. 

It is not,.therefore, a. high degree of heat which renders a climate 
unwholefome, but it is the fudden change from great heat to.(compa- 
ratively) great coolnefs, and vice ver/d. It is the happinefs of the Ja-- 
maica atmofphere, to be exempt from thefe noxious Variations; and it 
may, therefore, juftly be prefumed far healthier than tho parts of the 
world which are liable to them, even though they may be fituated . 
many degrees nearer, either to. the North or South Poles. 

Yet, colonel Purry, the Swifs adventurer, in his memorial of 1724 
lays it down for a certainty, that the latitude of South Carolina (23,to = 
35).13 the happieft on the globe, . ** A latittide lays he) which, by the - 

‘© moderation of its heat, and temperature of its air, theds fruitfulnets 
** upon the earth, and happinefs on mankind.” © Surely this gentleman . 

mult have taken up. merely fpeculative ideas, or have yielded to the 
delufions of a lively Imagination ; or. he would net thus. have ventured - 
to extol the moderation of heat, and temperature of air, where the - 
heat is known from sepeated. experiments to raife the thermometer to . 
upwards - 
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upwards of one hundred, aud where the air is fubje@ to a variation 
of forty-fix degrees in twenty-four hours. He, indeed, fuppofes 


-s¢ all other things equal ;” and that there be no natural impedi- 
‘ments, fuch as marfhes,. fandy defarts, and the like. By this pru- 


dent fa/vo, he excludes at once the greater part of the province, and 
by far the richeft ; for that part, which turnifhes fo large a pro- 
duce annually of indigo and rice, is the moft unwholefome of any 
it it, and therefore not much calculated to promote the happinefs 
of mankind, fo far as refpects health, however fruitful it may be. 
During the growth of the rice in the months of July and Au- 
sult, the fevers, which attack ftrangers here, are very anomalous, 
not remitting nor intermitting foon, but partaking much of the 
nature of thofe diftempers which are fo fatal to the newly-arrived 
Europeans in Weft-India climates. The fame may be faid of 
Georgia and Eaft Florida during thofe months. It is true, the 


_ great heats, obferved at Charles Town, may perhaps be, in fome 


meature, charged on its fituation; which, I am told, is flat, low, 
and fandy, at the conflux of two rivers, and in the neighbourhood 
of extenfive fwamps. Further inland, one hundred miles from the 
coaft, the climate is probably more temperate in fummer; and 
fome imagine, that, as the country becomes more opened and im- 
proved, the. exceftive cold, that prevails at certain times of the 
year, may gradually abate. But it is more reafonable to think, 
that the inftability of temperature, the fudden ftarts from heat to 
cold, and cold to heat, will never ceafe; fince they probably owe 
their origin to the fhifting of the wind alternately from one point 
to another: when it comes from off the fea, it brings warm wea- 
ther; but, when it veers to the North-weft, it paffes over that im- 
menfe traét of continent ftretching to the Artic Circle, over vatft 
lakes and high mountains capped with fnow. To thefe eternal 
caufes it owes its bleaknefs, which often produces fuch violent 
changes in the air of this province. 

The heat at Kingfton, in Jamaica, is fomewhat greater than at 
Spanifh Town. The air, about ten miles Weft from Spanith Town, 
jn a fmall vale environed with hills, was found, at an average, fix 


to feven degrees cooler than in that town. 


i When 
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When at Spanifh Town, the ther- 
mometer was at —— 





\85 difference, 7 degrees, 








Tt was, in the vale, eee yo 
When at Spanifh Town, ye -07 F 
It was, in the vale, ~ (Rises, rt 1tto, 6 ditto. 





Hence we may eftimate the difference of the air’s temperature in 
the various diftricts of the ifland: fo that, if the air of the towns 
is, at any time, found of a degree of heat inconvenient to health 
and eafe, a perfon, who travels only a few miles inland, to the 
hilly or mountainous fituations, is fure to meet with a temperate 
and refrefhing air. About feventy degrees on the thermometer is 
a moft delightful temperature ; even to feventy-eight and eighty it 
is not inconvenient ; and feventy-eight is about the medium ttate at 
Spanifh Town during fix months in the year. 

The hotteft time of the year, in Jamaica, is juft before the 
fetting-in of the autumnal rains, or the months of Augutt and 
September. 

The vernal feafons, if they come at all, happen indifcriminately 
in April or May, but more regularly in May. But they fail, at 
leaft, four out of feven years; and this difappointment is amply 
recompenfed by the vaft quantity of rain that falls about the latter 
end of Auguit, and in courfe of the two fucceeding months. 
When the vernal feafon fails, I have remarked, that a double fall of 
or double feafon, has happened; the firft fetting-in at the 
and the beginning of September; then dif- 
O&ober, when it has re-com- 
till the roth or 15th of No- 


rain, 
latter end of Auguft 
continuing till towards the clofe of 
menced, and held on, more or lefs, 
vember. Bhan es) 

sie mediuin heat of Spanifh'Town, in the cooler part of the 
year, is, as I have mentioned, about feventy-eight ; and, in the 
hotter months, about eighty-five. The higheft in the whole year 
has rarely exceeded ninety-two. I remember to have feen it above 


this but once, which was in Auguft, 17673 when, during fome 


days of very unufaal heat, which preceded a heavy rain, it rofe 
one afternoon to ninety-three; but other thermometers made it 
our degrees lefs in every regifter. 1 fhall hereafter refume this 


fabject; but, at prefent, it it 1s necefliry I thould mention fome 
particulars 





Spree 
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particulars relative to the trade and land-winds, wlichhavea great 
influence on the.thermemeter in.this country. 


OPC erica, ene. 
Trape-and LAnp-WINDs. 


Docror Hattey, J believe, was the.firft who communicated 
a rational explication of the caufes of the trade, or.as it is called here, 
the featbreeze, which .blows all the year between.the T'ropics. 
Dr. Franklin ftruck out lately .a very ingenious theory, fomewhat 
different from the former; and has endeavoured to make it account 
for the: periodical North-Wefters, which predominate in the higher 
Jatitudes of North-America. Jt would.employ tco much room to 
tranfcrike what thefe learned gentlemen have publifhed. I fhall 
therefore confine myfelf to fuch remarks as occurred to me at 
Jamaica, not without ‘hope that they may ferve to throw fome 
further light on a fubje&, which has not only been thought ex- 
tremely curious and interefting, but to be ranked among thofe 
difpenfations which are the.evident refult of Infinite Wifdom and 
Gooduels. 

A chain of hills running N. andS., of which there are many in 
this ifland, will, by the interruption they give to the free and direct 
courfe of the fea-breeze, render all places near, lying to the Weft- 
ward of them, hotter than other places which are ventilated without 
fuch obftruGtions. Neverthelefs, the regular breeze, if it blows 
not very violent, is liable to be frequently deflected from the fhore 
by the land-wind; which latter is often fuddenly produced after the 
falling of heavy fhowers inland, and upon the mountains; the cool 
vapour rufhes from thence towards the hot, dry- air, which hovers 
over the favannahs and .coafts adjacent. The great action, or 
rarefaction, caufed by the fun in this climate, regularly attracts a 
train of vapour, or denfe air, after it, and by that means gives birth 
to the diurnal breeze, which is light and gentle at .firft in the 
morning, increafes as the fun afcends higher above the horizon, 
and declining in the fame gradual manner, for the moft part, as 
the fun.defcends in the afternoon. 

5 The 
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The land-wind is more or lefs predominant over a moderate 
breeze, according to the greater ot lefs quantity of rain that has 
fallen inland ; fo that fometimes the land-wind is partial, extending 
over a particular tract of country; whilft other places, fituate to 
the Eaftward and Weftward more remote from the rain, are not 
at all affected by it, but nave their fea-breeze uninterrupted. 

Rain falls heavieft ‘n the mountains; the clouds tend to them ; 
the atmofphere of the woods probably attracts in fome degree; the 
rains have been known to fail, in fome parts, mear a range of high 
hills, after the woods were cut down: befides, the vapours are 
there, as it were, entangled; bandied about by contrary floods of 
air; reverberated in a variety of directions by the various confi- 
guration of high lands, vallies, gullies, and other channels, as it 
happens among the ftreets, {quares, alleys, high and low buildings 
of a large city. The land-wind, following rain, proceeds from 
that quarter where the rain has fallen heavieft, and feems to be 
nothing more than a denfe, moift vapour, rufhing towards the 
heated, dry, and rarefied atmofphere in the lowlands, and near the 
coatt. ae me 
In Spain, North-America, and fome other countries, which have 
hot fummers, the cold particles, brought by Northerly winds into 
mountainous diftricts, frequently rufh down upon the inhabitants 
in the lowlands during the fummer heats, and condenfe the air 
below to fuch a degree, that they are fuddenly benumbed. ‘This 
would probably be the cafe in Jamaica alfo, if it contained any 
mountains of fuch altitude as to be cloathed with perpetual fnow on 
‘their fummits, like the Cordilleras of South-America. The fea- 
breeze, though it flackens towards evening, and then difcontinues 
on fhore, yet continues blowing all night at about ten or twelve 
leagues diftance from the coaft. ‘The reafon of this may be, that, 
in the day-time, the land being greatly heated, and the air which 
fucceffively covers it much rarefied, the breeze naturally rufhes to 
re{tore an equilibrium, and holds on its current, till the fun ceafes 
to a& upon the land. The frigorific particles, then defcending 

from a great height upon the mountains, proceed on towards the 
coaft, weakening the impuife of the fea-wind (which is warmer 
and more rarefied) as it gocs3 and thence it blows out to fea, to 
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the diftance above-mentioned, growing fainter and fainter, till it is 
quite fpent; and here we fall in again with the regular trade, 
which, at a diftance from large iflands, or the continent, ventilates 
inceflantly night and day. This is agreeable to the reports of 
feamen bound for the ifland; and it is obferved, that the {maller 
iflands, as Barbadoes, St. Kitt’s, and the reft, have their fea-breeze 
by night, as wellasin the day-time. 

Conformable to this opinion is what may be likewifé remarked 
in Jamaica; where, during very hot, dry weather, particularly 
in the month of June, the land is fo heated, and confequently the 
atmofphere which covers it, that the breeze continues to blow 
during the greater part of the night; the air on the mountains not 
acquiring fufficient denfity to check or interrupt it, . 

A wind from the mountains is often obferved on the South fide, 
efpecially in the months of May and Oéober; which by many is 
miftaken for the land-wind, but it is not Properly to be {0 called, 

Heavy, black. clouds appear to rife in the South-weft or South 
towards the fetting-in of the evening, with frequent corrufeations 
of diftant lightning in the fame quarter. The mercury in the ba- 
rometer fubfides from one inch to one and ahalf; the moon at full, 
or juft paft it. A Wefterly wind fometimes {prings up about eight 
o'clock in the evening, generally much {tronger than the ufual 


-Jand-wind ; it continues blowing about two hours, or more; then 


dies away; and, the wind appearing to veer round to the South. 
ward of the Eaft, very heavy {qualls come on with rain. 

But thefe Wefters are often very gentle; though, if heavy rains 
have recently fallen in the quarter of the ifland from whence they 
feem to blow, they are found proportionably {tronger, 

Thefe deviations from the ufual, regular current of air may pro- 
bably happen by reverberation from the high mountains which di- 
vide the ifland, the South from the North fide. 

On the 9th of May, after a continuance of fultry weather for 
the {pace of three weeks, the thermometer, generally at eighty- 
five, rofe to eighty-eight about feven in the evening ; a fmart wind 
from the North-weft, unufual at this time of year, came off 
the mountains; about three in the morning, a very violent rain 
began, attended with a brifk fea-breeze from the South-eaft, which 

lafted 
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lafted fome hours; after day-light, I obferved very thick, watery 
clouds failing from the point laft-mentioned. 

I before remarked, that towards fun-fet the fea-breeze commonly 
begins to flacken its force in the South-fide lowlands, and gradually 
dies away. After it ceafes to be felt by the inhabitants of thofe 
parts next-adjacent to. the coaft, they receive in its room a gentle 

ale from the mountains Northwards. Yet fometimes the clouds 
are feen {till purfuing their courfe from the South-eaft. In fac, 
at thefe times the fea-breeze {till retains its force in the higher 
parts of the atmofphere, and blows upon ‘the elevated fummits of 
the mountainous diftriéts for a confiderable time afterwards; from 
whence it is refleted towards the South coaft: fo that the moun- 
taineers have it in a fteady current, with them the whole night at 
fach times; whilft the inhabitants of the lower favannahs have 
what feems to them a land-wind. 

Ata houfe fituated on a hill at the North fide, the fea-breeze 
frequently remained with us all night, when the people on the 
coatt had a land-wind. bial ba 

The Jand-wind, therefore, proceeds occafionally from the fea- 
breeze, reflected down from the mountainous ridges. This effect 
is produced by the particular figure of the ifland; which I can 
compare to nothing apter than an accumulation of feveral high 
roofs contiguous to each other, fet upon a plain {urface. 

Thad a further confirmation of this fingularity in May, 1761; at 
which time I was at a gentleman’s houfe on the South fide, which 
ftands on.a little infulated ftony hill, rifing out of a favannah 
that extends to the fea. Behind it, at the diftance of about a 
quarter of a mile, isa high mountain, communicating with ftill 
higher ranges, of a vatt extent. He informed me, that, the night 
before my arrival, a violent guft of wind from the Southward, 
about midnight, fet directly againft the front of his houfe; and 
fhortly afterwards’ another, almoft as furious, attacked the back- 
part fromthe Northward; fo that he was not without apprehen- 
fions, that his’ houfe, and every thing in it, would have been 
blown down‘the hill. It is reafonable to conjecture, that this fudden 
and impetuous guft, which affaulted the front of his houfe with 
fuch vehemence, meeting prefently afterwards with refiftance from 
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the mountain, was repelled with almoft equal force, and re-a&ted 
upon the back-part. 

The fea-breeze divides, at the Eaftern end of the ifland, into two 
ftreams; fo that, on what 1s called the North fide, the inhabitants 
have their breeze apparently from the North-eaft; and thofe on the 
South fide, from the South-eaft. This may, in fome meafure, ac- 
count for what would otherwife appear very fingular, viz. the 
blowing of the wind fometimes from the mountains towards every 
part of the fea-coaft all round the ifland, when the mountains have 
the fea-breeze, and the lowlands none, and which comes with the 
greateft impetus upon thofe parts which are backed by the highett 
mountains. But the great difparity on the ftate of the atmofphere 
at night, on the mountains and over the lowlands, is doubtlefs the 
real caufe of the true land-wind. 

The lowland atmofphere is, in the courfe of the day, rarefied to 
a prodigious degree by the folar aGtion, and reflection of the 
earth’s furface. The atmofphere of the mountains, on the other 
hand, is, from the extent of their woods, frequency of rains, and 
their elevation, comparatively denfer. Their denfe, moift vapours 
rufh down to every part of the coaft and the favannahs in a con- 
tinued current, which will always be more or lefs violent, in pro- 
portion as the lowland atmofphere has been more or lefs rarefied; 
and this ftream defcends inceflantly through the night, endea- 
vouring, as it were, to reftore an equilibrium. But a pofitive 
equilibrium, perhaps, can never happen, the fun not continuing 
long enough under the horizon, and the heavy cold air of the 
upper region defcending in fucceflion to the mountain tops, and 
fupplying frefh aid to the current by its condenfing power. How- 
ever, a great change is effected, during the night, on the ftate and 
temperature of the air below, which 1s fo well refrigerated by the 
Jand-wind, that, immediately preceding the dawn of day, it is often 
extremely cool. When the fun has rifen above the horizon fome 
degrees, and begun again to rarefy the air of the flat country, the 
current of wind becomes frefher, and augmented in its ftrength; 
and fo continues, until the regular trade fets in upon the coaft, and 
fufpends it entirely till the return of evening. This may be termed 


the true land-wind, to diftinguifh it from thofe irregular currents 
of 
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of air which happen whenever the higher lands receive the firft im- 
preffion of the fea winds, or retain them longer; the clouds at fuch 
times being elevated to confiderable height, and moving in the 
upper region with great velocity. Thefe blafts act with violence 
on the mountains, whilft all is calm and ferene in the low-lands, 
until the refiftance of fuch lofty maffes rebuffs the current down 
upon the inferior fituations; fo that, whilft the inhabitants here 
feel the impreffion of it from the Weftward, or North-Weft, they 
fee with furprizea {cud flying over their heads in a contrary an 
rection; but generally a little time clears up all doubts; a fuf- 
penfion follows of theland current, or atemporary calm, fucceeded 
by a South-Eaft or Southerly gale, and torrents of rain. 

The figure in the annexed plate reprefents the ifland extending 
longitudinally, Fatt to Weft, interfe€&ted by chains of high moun- 
tains. Fromthe feet of thefe to the South-fide coaft, and the like 
in moft parts of the North-fide, the ground gently flopes by a fmall 
declivity tothe fea. The fea-breeze, whilft it continues in the 
Eaft and South-Eaft points, blowing upon the Eaft end, 1s divided 
in its current, pafling in curved lines along the two oppofite coafts 
of North and South, When the fun approaches the Northern 
Tropic, the {ea-breeze declines more Southerly ; and then follows W 

the fun’s track, only varying fome few points inthe courfe of h 
the day. This is particularly obfervable in June. | 
When the fun rifes North-eaft, the morning breeze fets from the 
fame quarter ; but, as the former continues its progrefs, the latter i 
will apparently diverge to the Southward, till the fun fets in the 
| North-weft, at which time the breeze feems to come from the | 

South-eaft. So, when the fun returns again to vifit the ‘Tropic ' 
of Capricorn, the further he declines towards South-weft, the ' 
more will the breeze recede towards the North-eaft and Northerly | 
points. When he fets in the South-weft quarter, the denfe air i 
from the North gains upon the ufual trade-wind, and grows more | 
vigorous, neceflarily haftening towards thofe regions where the at- | 
mofphere is ina {tate of greateft rarefaction. ‘The Norths at this 
time fet-in early in the evening, and continue till late in the 
morning; and the fea-breeze is proportionably diminithed” in i 


{trength and continuance, When therefore the fun rifes in the 
Scuth-eait, 
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South-eaft, the current of air in the morning will proceed from the 
North-weft, till he is advanced to confiderable elevation ; after 
which, the wind will be found to agitate a little from the South- 
eat, till he fets; at which time, the North will {pring up again 
from the North-eaft, and continue all night. 

Thefe obfervations do not hold regularly in all parts of the 
ifland ; for, in fome, the natural pofition of the interfeCting moun- 
tains, or fome other local caufe, may produce a variation in ap- 
pearance. But, in general, they fufficiently mark the changes 
which are incident to thefe currents of air in Jamaica; the wind 


.moft commonly falling into the fun’s track in the fore-part of the 


day, and facing its difk in the after-part. 
In the month of April, after a continuance for fome time of dry 


. weather, with violent fea-breezes, the thermometer generally at 
_eighty-feven and eighty-eight in Spanifh Town, all day, and till 


late in the evening (a proof of the great heat in the atmofphere), 


a fudden rain fell, which held, more or lefs, during five fucceflive 
days. ‘The thermometer funk thereupon to eighty-four and eighty ; 
but, the rainy weather breaking up, and the fea-breeze returning 


again with the fame violence as before, the thermometer rofe, in 


one day, to its primitive ftation of eighty-eight. Hence it would 
feem, that the fea-breeze does not actually render the air cooler, 
but only communicates a fenfation of coolnets, by agitating the 
_atmofphere which invelopes a human body; for, on the days when 
it blew with greateft force, the thermometer rofe higheft; and, 


when it blew late in the evening, the thermometer funk very little; 


but the nights were hot, and niece 


A real, as well as fenfible, coolnefs proceeds here from the in- 
terpofition of clouds, which render the air of every place that is 


is {creened by them more temperate, In the month of June, fome 


heavy clouds, pafling to the Weftward in the afternoon, threw a 
very extenfive fhade over the part of the country where I then 


happened to be, and caufed fo immediate an alteration in the ftate 
.of the air, that the thermometer fell from ninety-two to eighty- 


feven, or five degrees; fo great a difference is here, occafioned by 


a Clear or clouded atmofphere. And this phenomenon aiffifts to 
fhew, why the mountains, and midland parts of this ifland, ex- 


clufive 
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clufive of their greater elevation, muft ever be the moft temperate; 
for the flat lands near the coaft are feldom fhaded in this manner, 
but lie expofed whole days to the uninterrupted torrefaétion of the 
fun. The clouds, being driven on upon the Eaftern extremity of 
the ifland by the fea-breeze, are accumulated over the. mountains, 
or middle region, and there detained, fometimes by the reverbe- 
ration of wind from different angles of high ridges; at other 


times by the conflicting currents occafioned by vallies, gullies, and : 


other in-draughts, till they are either condenfed into rain, or at 
length forced onwards along the range to the Weftward by the 


ftrenuous impulfe of the breeze. ‘The lands therefore, which lie 
under this track, have few days without a fhower, and none with- - 
out fhade; whilft the lowlands remain parched, for want of thefe - 


feafonable irrigations ; and, being rarely overfhadowed by vapours, 


the fun’simpreffion is more intenfely felt there. ‘The like remark | 
occurs in the places fituated under the Equator, where the air is in- - 


variably moft cool when the fun is vertical; at which time their 
periodical rains come on, and the thick dkreen of vapours, inter- 
cepting the folar rays, brings the atmofphere below into a very 


pleafant temperature. The uneafy fenfations, felt in Jamaica > 


about the time of the periodical feafons, when the days are calm, 


and only a few fhowers fall now and then, asa prelude to the - 


heavy fall, may be thus accounted for. 

It has been experimentally found, that fixty-three degrees of heat, 
in adamp, hot atmofphere, is much more incommodious to remain 
in for a time, than feventy degrees of heat ina dry, hot fun-fhine; 
the great irkfomenefs arifing from a damp heat being occafioned not 
only by obftructing the refpiration, but by relaxing the furface of 


the body: and the like ‘difference is obferved between a damp, or 


a dry, cold air; the former, with a lefs degree of cold, in- 
commoding much more, than the latter, with a greater degree. 
The reafon of which is, that dry air attra&ts moifture fe oneiys 
and, by carrying off the frouzy vapours which exhale inceflantly 
from the body, promotes a freer perfpiration, which refrefhes and 
exhilarates; when infpired into the lungs, it dilates their {mall 
veficles more than a damp air will, and caufes a freer circulation of 
the blood. In a ftagnation of the air, thefe {teams remain ho- 
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vering about the body, and, fermenting, excite it te a corrupt or 
morbid ftate. Hence it is, that the calm, {tagnant air of a country, 
with moifture and heat, is bad and unwholefome [ y]. Hence too 
we remark, that Spanifh Town is, ceteris paribus, perfectly 
healthful in dry weather, although the thermometer be extremely 
high ; and ever moft fickly, when the air is moift and clofe, though 
the thermometer be many degrees lower. 

Dry air is very electrical. Thus a glafs tube, excited to elec- 
tricity by friction, will not only forcibly attract little drops of 
water to it, but will alfo draw a fmall ftream of falling water, of 
one tenth of an inch diameter, from a perpendicular into a curve. 
Is it not accountable, upon this principle, 

rft, That the Jand-rains, on the South fide of Jamaica, come 
off the mountains with more facility and violence after a feries of 
dry weather in the lowlands? 

adly, That, after the lowlands have been thoroughly faturated 
with water, fhowers but feldom come from the mountains; but 
the clouds, which have difcharged plentifully on the highlands, 
are frequently feen to hold up on quitting them, and traverfe to 


_ fea-ward, over the champaigne country, without letting fall any 


more rain? ; 

3dly, That fometimes, after dry weather in the mountains, 
curved ftreams of thin rain are feen here and there defcending upon 
the higheft ridges, either of very fhort continuance, or elfe ap- 
pearing to increafe in bulk and extent, until a heavy fhower feems 
collected over fuch parts ? 

As air attracts water, fo a ftream of water carries a body of air 
along with it: the air, to ufe the phrafe of Dr. Hales, « rides 
«¢upon it.’ In all the river-courfes of Jamaica, there is a fenfible 
current of air, Rain never comes without fome degree of wind ; 
and we obferve the fhowers, which fall in Jamaica, almoft inva- 
riably following the very meanders of the larger rivers, unlefs the 
wind accompanying them is fo violent as to force them into a dif- 
ferent track. 

When the wind is South and South-weft on the South fide, it is 
often North-eafterly on the North fide, attended with very heavy 
rains. 


Ly] Phase. 
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When the weather has been perfectly fair at Spanifh Town (al- 
though heavy rains fell for fome days preceding), I have known an 
inceflant rain, of thirty hours augatign at the North fide, in the 
month of October. 

In the month of March were very hard rains at Spanith Town ; 
and, at the fame time, great pom iu of dry weather at the 
North fide. 

The Rio Cobre was flooded in fics fame month, and feveral 
times ran over the bridge; and the Vale of Luidas was deluged 
with rain; whilft the North fide parifhes, St. Mary and St. Anne, 
continued exceflively dry. 

From an oppofition of currents in the air may oe the fre- 
quent calms and gentle fea-breezes obferved on the South fide in 
Auguft and September. Hence alfo we may account for the frefher 
Jand-winds, which now begin to gain the afcendency, till the fea- 
wind fettles in the Northerly points. 

In June and July, the trade-wind is generally violent, and blows 
late in the evening, commonly hardeft at the South fide, and fixed 
at South-eaft. At fuch time, the fun is near the Northern Tropic ; 
but, when he declines towards the Southern, a cool wind then be- 
gins from the contrary fide of the ifland, and blows towards the 
South fide. The land-wind blows later in the morning, comes ou 
earlier in the evening; and the fea-breeze is faint and irregular. 
This is ufually firft perceived about the latter end of Auguft. 

Thefe remarks, founded on the experience of feveral years, will 
contribute perhaps to explain the caufe of that difference in cli- 
mate fubfifting betwixt the North and South fides of the ifland; by 
which means the canes arrive {o many months earlier at maturity 
in the latter than the former; and likewife of thofe fingular devia- 
tions which diftinguifh this ifland from the Britifh Windward Itles,. 
which, being comparatively low and fmall, and nearer the Equi- 
nodal, are Rig tlared with the regular trade, and have no land- 
winds. | 
It is no {mall pre-eminence to enjoy this variation of temperature 
in the different diftri€ts of the ifland; by which the annual crop is, 
in general, rendered more even and uniform, fince, if it fails in 
one part, it is found to make amends in the others. A choice of 
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{ituations, in fo large and diverfified a range, is, Moreover, a de- 
firable advantage to purchafers and fettlers, who may accommodate 
themfelves eafily in that point. Nor is it a mean confideration, 
that valetudinarians, and perfons recovering from illnefs, may ei- 
ther derive a re-eftablifhment of health from fome of the nobleft 
mineral waters on the globe, or from the pure and bracing air of 
the mountains; remedies, which, though fo obvious, are too little 
valued here; whilft many, in feeking a cure, by defperately pofting 
into the frozen climes of North-America, or Europe, frequently | 
perifh in the attempt; or, if they get through the voyage, often 
undergo a moft fevere and hazardous trial of their conftitution, by 
encounteribg the rigours of -a long winter. 


Sob? GQ Tene aL 
GENERAL REMARKS, connetted with the foregoing Subject-matter. 


1. THE fun’s courfe feems to govern the direction of the 
trade-wind, or breeze. 

2. The falling of rain here produces a pofitive cooltefs in the 
temperament of the air. The thermometer, after a thower, falls 
TORE fix to eight degrees. | 

. This cool ftate will continue, if the fist remains obfcured 
with a high mift, or thick vapour. This generally may be noted 
immediately after the feafons. 

4. When the weather is exceedingly hot, but continually dry, 
Spanifh Town is perfectly healthful. 

5. There is feldom a variation of more than fix to nine degrees 
on the thermometer in one day at Spanifh Town, obferved from fix 
in the morning to fix in the afternoon. 

6. The barometrical variations are —greateft i in April, May, and 
October. 

me UN ier {qualls and rain all day in the lowlands from the South- 
ward, if rain has fallen heavily in the mountains, the wind is 


changed at Spanifh ‘Town, towards evening, to a North, or elfe a 


{trong land-wind. 

8. A long-continued drought, of fome months, almoft always 
breaks up with a fmart thunder, attended with heavy rains, in this 
ifland ; 
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ifland; but at the Windward Iflands, more ufually with gales of. 
wind. hy ; 

gv’"Fhe firft appearance or dawn of day is an arch of light, 
which gradually dilates. From the firft radius of light, to fun-rife, 
js about an hour and an half. 
10. The crepufeulum before the moon’s rifing is about half an 
hour. (Grae all nike at ‘ | 
11. In fanuary, upon a f{ufpenfion of the North wind for about 
a week, the fea-breeze blew with great violence, fetting in at ten or 
eleven in the forenoon, and continuing till late in the evening. Whea 
the fea-breeze blows at this time of the year, it fets in at leaft two 
or three hours later than in the hot months, the fun being far to the. 
Southward, and not rarefying the atmofphere near the Northern 
Tropic fufficiently to excite the current fo early as in thofe months. 

12. February 2. A heavy rain from the South-weft this day, 
was fucceeded on the day following by a ftrong Norté. ‘The wind 
in (hifting round from South to North, probably occafioned this 
fall of rain. pW ace cif! et Ba ae 
13. Showers in this month, although they caufe the grafs of the 
South fide, low-land paftures, to fprout a little, yet being generally 
followed by a North, the impreffion of this drying wind checks it 
again immediately. ee ee os 

+4. During this month, the land-wind feems unufually brifk in 
the morning, being ftrengthened probably by a gentle North. 

15. Feb. The Norths and fea-breezes are obferved frequently to 
blow alternately ; and upon a change from North-eaft to South-eait, 
drizzling rains or {mall fhowers commonly fall. 

16. The variation of the thermometer was greater in this month 
than in any other, amounting in fome years to eighteen degrees. 
Whence it may be concluded, that warmer cloathing is now re- 

quired, to guard the body againft any ill effe& from fuch changes. 

17. On moving the thermometer the 17th of this month at fix 
in the morning, from the apartment where it ufually hung, into 
another, lefs frequented and more expofed to the air, it funk four 


degrees. 


18. On taking off a mahogany cap which covered the bulb, the 
fpirit funk inftantly five degrees. By letting it remain all night 
| eA lie uncovered, 
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uncovered, I found it in the morning fix degrees lower than ufual 
when the cap was kept on. 

19. In March, at night, juft before the fetting in of a North 
(which continued three days and nights inceffantly with great 
ftrength), the air, was exceedingly clofe and fultry; but this wind 
funk the thermometer eight degrees. 

20. April 1. After fultry weather, and change of wind from 
N. North: eaft to South-eaft, were frequent heavy fhowers, but 
little or no thunder from the beginning of November to this 
time. 

21. April and May, the North-eaft ee ttat is obferved to fhift to 
the Southward of the Eaft, and fometimes Wefterly ; but vice 
versé in September, October, and November, generally caufing 
heavy rains with thefe variations. . 

22. September. Generally fultry with light breezes and calms 
alternately. But the thermometer not fo high in this month as in 
Auguft. 

23. Sept. 19. Excefflively hot and calm at Spanifh Town, and 
no nena: but at old Harbour-bay, about fourteen miles South- 
weft there was a fea-breeze, fo violent as to drive fome of the fhips 
from their moorings. 

BADE Dt ais ‘After a {till morning, a hard rain fell at Spanith 
‘Town, which broke up about funfet with fome thunder. The wind, 
whilft the rain lafted, feemed to be at no fixed point, but driving the 


vapours about in different directions. 


25. October 4. In the evening the roar of the fea at about ten 
miles diftance, heard very plainly at Spanifh ’Fown. In the night, 
and during fome days afterwards, {qualls, wind, and rain. 

26. Oct. 15. About four in the afternoon, for two or three 
days paft, a light breeze obferved to fpring up from the South-weft, 
{carcely perceptible but by the clouds floating from that quarter. 
At intervals a gentle land-wind felt from the North, and a faint 
breeze from the South-eaft. From thefe oppofite currents, a calm 
probably enfued, the clouds appearing to ftagnate for fome time 
over Liguanea Mountains, and then Hettendel in a very coriens 
rain, 


27. Heavy 


“ .) 
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27. Heavy rains for feveral days, in courfe of this month, rendered 
the air fixteen degrees cooler than it was before. 

28. Nov. 11. A North, at firft fetting in this day, was obferved 
to affect moft perfons with a fenfation of unufual coolnefs; but ac- 
tually funk the thermometer only two degrees. A very {trong North 
in twenty-four hours finks five to eight or more degrees lower than 
before. 


2g. Nov. 2, The fun ¥ at twenty-feven minutes paft five. The 


largeft weftern planets appeared at five minutes paft fix P.M. The 
rednefs of the Weftern hemifphere Tee care a quarter paft 
fix P. M. 


S EC Das 


Afi on Health, concomitant to the Changes of Weather im hie 
Ifland. 


see ah of weather unufually hot and dry, is in general 
not unhealthy. he diforders which fometimes attend it, are 
fevers tending to inflammation, oe pleurifies | and | perip- 
neumonies, and convulfive coughs. ee 
~"Phis ftate of the air is paarenls to inoculation. (> — 
A fudden change from very dry to very wet, checks the perfpirable 


matter, and throwing it on the bowels, produces diarrhceas, dyfen- | 


teries, coughs, apoplexies, paralytic complaints, worm fevers, anc 
favours the ore of fmall-pox, chicken-pox, and meafles. 

Wet and cocl. Quotidian, or continued remitting fevers, tu- 
mours and fwellings ; 3 a tendency of the humours towards the 
head. . . 

Warm and moift. Diarrhceas and dyfenteries more malignant. 
_ Putrid and nervous fevers. Relaxes the folids, and caufes an afflux of 
humours to the bowels. 

Cool and dry. Braces the (lids, and difpofes to fpafmodic difor- 
ders, as the belly-ache, tetanus, @c.*and turns the humours upon 
the fuperior parts, the heart and breatt, producing catarrhs, quinzies, 
coughs, pleurifies, and other diforders of the inflammatory kind. 

But a dry, fettled air, either cool or temperate, is, ceteris per 
the moft healthful. 

7 en te ae Sa A moift 
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A moift chilly atmofphere at the fetting-in of the Norths, produces 
agues and intermittents, fometimes remittents, on the South fide. 

In proportion as the thermometer rifes very high, and fettles for 
any confiderable time at fuch a height, -fevers, and other infamma- 
tory diforders, may be expeted to be chiefly prevalent. 

In 1764, dry hot weather continued on the South fide from January 
to June. Multitudes of cattle perifhed at the penns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and dropped in the roads for want of fodder. It is im- 
politble to conceive the annoyance which travelers fuffered from the 
fiench of their carcaffes lying unburied, till they were devoured by 
the crows and dogs. A very malignant fort of {mall-pox fucceeded 
an Spanith Town, which {wept off numbers of the Negroes. The 
thermometer in June was moftly at 87 and 88, The diforder raged 
with greate{t fatality after the falling ot a few flight fhowers. 

‘The coming in of dry warm weather after moift and warm, 
caufes a free per{piration without inflaming the body; diverts the 
flux of humours from the bowels to the fkin, and abates diarrheeas, 
dyfenteries, &c. 

An unutfually dry cool air braces the Gare: here too fuddenly, and 


difpofes to {pa{ms. 


Long-continued drynefs and heat, having the like effeé&t on the 
fibres, and rendering them too rigid, produce inflammatory fym- 


" ptoms in the blood, from flight accidental caufes, as being over- 


heated with exercife or hard drinking, and fuddenly taking cold, 


getting wet, or in any other way ftopping perfpiration, and fo im- 


prifoning thofe humours which ought to have been eliminated by 
the pores, 

Negroes are in general the frtt feized with thofe diftempers which 
become epidemic, except they are of the putrid clafs. On the 


f{etting-in of hard rains after a long drought, they fhould be reftrained 


as much as poflible from indulging in fruits and roots too liberally ; 
thefe aliments, at fuch times, having abforbed the water very plen- 
tifully, are crude and oe nan, Such fugacious fubftances, 
together with indifferent cloathing, and expofure to the inclemen- 
cies of weather, ftop perfpiration, tranflate the humours upon their 
bowels, and there generate violent colics, and fometimes mortal 


diarrhceas. 
2 ar After 
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After a feries of hot, dry, and calm weather, eight days of conti- 
nued rain fucceeded in May 1761. Spanith Town grew more fickly 
than ever 1 knew. it, either before or fince. From that period to 
Auguft there were buried twenty-nine white inhabitants, of whom 
Gfteen were foldiers. Their diforder had all the appearance of being 
the true yellow fever, and was fuppoted to have been communicated 
from fome thip in Kingfton harbour. The fhips in the merchants’ 
fervice have no lazaretto or hofpital on fhore for their fick men; 
though fo neceflary a building might be, with great conveniency and 
cheapnefs, erected for them on the Palifadoes, a dry, airy, healthful 
{pot, where they might be fupplied with all proper accommodations, 
either from the thips, or the town of Kingftop, by a fbort water- 
catriage. | | : 

From Oober 1768 to May 1770 was the longeft and fevereft 


drought ever -remembered in this ifland, which particularly affected 
-the South fide diftri@; for in fome of the North fide parifhes, as St. 


James and St. Mary, and at the two extremities, St. Thomas and 
Portland in the Eaft, Weftmoreland and Hanover in the Weft, there 
were moderate fhowers. In Liguanea, moft of the canes were de- 
ftroyed by it. The like calamity: befel Vere and Clarendon. Many 
cotton-trees (a tree of the largeit fize) were killed ; which is the more 
extraordinary, as their tap-root defcends a prodigious depth below the 
farface. The grafs on the lowland pattures and meadows was entirely 
burnt up. Wells and rivers loft their water. Numberlefs cattle were 
of courte ftarved to death, and many Negroes perifhed as well by 
famine as thirft. Such of the inhabitants as, from neceffity or caution, 
removed with their cattle and Negroes into the mountains, preferved 
their lives. Nature has provided in their wocds a variety of fodder, 
confiftting of a fort of wild oat, certain withs; and the leaves of fome 
trees, which endure the drieft weather, and afford a hearty, wholefome 
nutriment. The few {cattered fhowers, which fell in thefe parts, 
prevented a total deftruction of the plantain walks and vegetable 
roots. | Bs Sheree aap 

In May 1770, exceeding heavy rains fet in, which foon reftored 
every thing to its primitive verdure; they continued alfo with fome 
feverity in the following months. So copious a glut of moifture, im- 
mediately coming after fo long a reign of heat and drynefs, was neceffa- 
rily introdudtive of ficknefs, which chiefly invaded the towns; and 
putrid diftempers were moft epidemic. Many perfons were appre- 
henfive that an earthquake or hurricane would be another natural 
confequence. On the 3d of September, about eight in the morning, 


a very fmart fhock was felt, which continued near the fpace of one 
y . minute, 
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minute. Jt was moft violent at Kingfton,-where it threw down feveral 
kitchen-chimnies, damaged fome walls, and alarmed the inhabitants 
fo much, that many jumped out of the windows and plazzas one ftory 
high, by which a few were lamed, but no lives loft. ‘Two or three 
old buildings in the country were fhaken to pieces. Near the fea- 
coaft the agitation was obferved to be greateft. In the Marine Hofpital 
at Port Royal were feveral bathing-tubs, which appeared to be ilrongly 
aifected by the fhock; the water undulated to and fro in them with 
fo much violence as to dath over the fides. It was preceded, as ufual, 
with jultry weather and a rumbling noife. This earthquake, happily 
fo little injurious to Jamaica, originated at Hifpaniola, where it was 
accompanied with eruptions, and did infinite mifchief. The hardine{s 
of the fugar-cane was fuffciently evinced during’ the dry weather, it being 
among.-the laf of the vegetable kind that perifhed. One good confe- 
quence of the drought was, that fome perfons who had removed into 
the woodlands to enjoy a moifter foil, and procure fuftenance for their 
cattle, difcovered {uch advantages of fituation in thofe parts, as induced 
them to eftablith inland fettlements. “Ihe value of the grafs farms at 
Pedro’s was alfo very confpicuous, for they proved the falvation of 
many hundred head of cattle brought thither from the lowlands, 
which fhewed the great utility of having fettlements in the mid diftri@ 
of the ifland. The diftempers which followed on the change of 
weather were moftly diarrhceas among the Negroes ; coughs, meafles, 
and remittent and putrid fevers. 

Violent earthquakes, accompanied with vapourous eruptions, have 
always produced noxious effects upon the health of thofe who have 
been near. the place of their breaking-out; yet I cannot think that 
they are the proximate caufe of any endemia, or peculiarly malignant 
diforder. For if we fuppofe that fome quantity of mephitic air is 
difcharged at every opening of the earth, this would” {peedily be cor- 
rected by the atmofpherical air. If putrid effuvia are emitted - by 
turning up the filthy mad of lagoons and other impure fediments in 
fhallow water on the coaft, it muft then depend on the ftate of the 
air fucceeding the fhock, how far thefe noifome {teams may difpote to 
a malignant ficknefs; if the air continue perfectly ferene, it is probable 
any fever contraéted at that time would become malignant; but earth- 
quakes are commonly, if not regularly, followed with wind or rain, 
or both, which effectually purge the air of thefe foulneffes. 

After the earthquake which happened here in 1692, a great ficknels 
raged, which few or no families efcaped. The like confequence befel 
the people of Hiipaniola, after the fhock and eruption abovementioned, 
Expelled from their ruined habitations, expoied to the inclemencies 

of 








country. 
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of the air by day and night, their terror excited by the calamity, their 
anxiety for the lofs of goods, relations, or friends, deftroyed, con- 
{tant dejection of fpirits, and want of neceflary conveniences for health, 
it is no wonder that, under the concurrence of thefe circumftances, they 


fhould contra& ficknefs, that the fymptoms fhould be aggravated to a 

degree of contagion, and thus {pread almoft univerfally through a 
Cat ak AVS TF 

. EARTHQUAKES, 

A feries of dry weather for five, fix, or feven months, in this ifland, 
generally terminates, either in an earthquake, or a guft of wind and 
rain, attended with or without thunder. u . 2 

Earthquakes ufually happen immediately after the firft fall of heavy 
rain, fucceeding a drought. — Res 9 hy 
The weather is always extremely fultry, clofe, and fill, juft before 
an earthquake, or before ftrong breezes, violent Norths, or heavy rains. 

Earthquakes feldom, if ever, happen in windy weather. 


> They are fucceeded here with {qualls of wind and rain, fometimes 


accompanied with thunder (but more ufually without) and fometimes 
with a drutum fulmen. When frequent {mall fhocks happen, there is 
lefs of thunder and lightning than at any other times; and it has been 
remarked, that when thunder and lightning happen after earthquakes, 
the fhocks from that time cither difcontinue, or become fainter and 
fainter. hie BEE : 
‘All fhocks are horizontal ; none have ever been known to a& ina 
perpendicular direétion. | . 

Hence it has been fuppofed, on very probable grounds, that the air 
is more often the vehicle of the fhock than has generally been imagined : 
and that the electric fluid, which pervades all nature; and, when 
put in motion, is equal to the moft violent effe€ts ever known to hap- 
pen from earthquakes, is a principal agent in caufing them. But other 
principles may alfo Jend their aid. In its fubterraneous progrefs it may 
enkindle inflammable matter, and generate a rarefied vapour of immenfe 
power [7]. The vapour feems to endeavour by every means to get 
vent ; and, pafling by fubftances of {olidity fufficient to divert it, feeks 
an eafier courfe through fandy and other light /rrate, which make lefs 
refiftance ; and at length burfts forth into the atmofpherc. 

Hence buildings, erected on a rocky foundation, are fubje€ to be 
lefs injured by them than thofe which are built on other foils; and 
more particularly thofé which ftand on a loofe fandy texture, contigu- 
ous to the fea, ve 

[2] Water turned into vapour is nid to occupy 14,900 times its former fpace, 
Vor. II. 4K | No 
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No earthquake perhaps ever happens without an explofion or erup- 
tion fomewhere or other ; but, where fuch explefion happens, its effects 


are always the moft deftrutive ; and the injury decreafes in roportion | 


to the fquares of the diftances from that ‘part. A 

At what diftance from the eruption the effeéts are fo far weakened, 
as to caufe no damage to buildings, has not yet been decided. The pul- 
fation, or ftroke, we know, may be communicated throughalineof fome 
thoufand miles in length ; thus the great earthquake at Lifbon, in1755, 
caufed fome unufual agitation of the water to be obferved at Barbadoes. 
Ships, at 180 miles diftance at fea, felt the fhock in the fame mannef as 
if they had ftruck upon a rock ; but Iam apt to think, that the effects 
are rarely fatal to ftrong buildings at the diftance of 50 miles, unlefs 
they lie on the fea-coaft, or atm of the fea, whofe water freely conducts 
the fhock. cer) yee: | 

Rivers are likewife condu@tors, and the buildiigs fituated on their 
banks are more feverely affected than others which are remote from 
them. Boe ZA 

On the gth of Novembet, 1761, the day cloudy and fultry, ther- 
mometer, at ten o’clock A.M. 75 deg. the Southern horizon locked 
extremely black, and a prodigions fwell tumbled into Kingfton har- 
bour, which raifed the water 24 feet above the wharfs. On this day 
happened an earthquake and ftorm at Carthagena, diftant about 435 
miles, which did fome damage to the town, and choaked up the entrance 
of their port with fand. The next day the wind at Jamaica was S, E. 
very {gually, attended with hard rain and thunder. On the 11th, a 
britk North fet in. ‘Un 

In 1766 (June), when a violent earthquake happened at St. Jago in 
Cuba (diftance about 95 miles), where it occafioned vaft mifchief, the 
undulation was felt the fame night at Jamaica, tending from North to 
South, and fo ftrong, that it {topped the pendulum of every clock in the 
ifland, but threw down no building. It was felt here between 11 and 
12 at night. "The evening was remarkably ferene, the iky perfeQly 
clear, and the air unufually clofe. Some perfons, who were abroad, 
obferved feveral ftreams of light, or ignited vapour to tlie Northwards, 
darting. up toa confiderable height, immediately before they perceived 
the tremor. A fimilar phenomenon was obferved juft before the great 
earthquake in Sicily (1693). Some country people, who were travel- 
ing, faw a great flame, or light, fo bright, that they took it for real 
fire; and, whil& they were gazing at it, the fhock began. [ remember 
likewife, that, whilft_I was fitting at table after dinner one day, the air 
uncommonly fultry, the houfe feemed to be ftruck on a fudden as with 
an eleGtrical fhock; and, at the fame inftant 1 heard a rumbling noile, 
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and felt my chair lifted up on one fide ; I knew it was the effet of an 
earthquake; and, looking through a window which faced the fea, I 
obferved two flreams of fire, which feemed to defcend from fome black 
clouds, at a great diftance, into the water. 

The fhock felt in June, 1770, which broke out fomewhere about 
Port au Prince, in:Hifpanicla, and about 230 miles diftance from the 
Eaftern diftri&t of Jamaica, was more violent than the former one 
which happened at Cuba. It is faid to have thrown down all the 
buildings in that part of Hifpaniola, and even to have fwallowed upa 
mountain. Yet its efforts were fo much fpent, before they reached 
Jamaica, that only afew old chimneys, dlightly built, and two or three 
crazy walls in the country, were thrown down \by the fhock in this 
ifland. In the following year, 1771, feveral {mart fhocks were felt 
here, and fome buildings damaged, but no perfons hurt. 

Many imall fhocks probably .happen in thefe iflands, which efcape 
notice; for even the greater ones have not been perceived by. perfons 
who were traveling on horfeback, or, otherwife in motion. 

‘They are doubtlefs, as well as hurricanes, deftined to anfwer fome 
wife, and perhaps falutary purpofe in the ceconomy of nature, although 
it muft be owned, that they are a fort of medicines extremely rough 
in-the'r opzrations [o]. | edi 

But if their eruption difcharges noxious effuvia into the air, it feems a 
providential remedy that. fhowers of rain almoft invariably follow any 
confiderable fhock, whofe {prinkling brings a fupply of frefh air, and 
corrects the unwholefome {tate of what has been vitiated. Thus it was 
_ obferved, that a fall of rain. greatly checked the ravages of the laft 
plague in London ;_ and, for this reafon, {treams of water are f{eattered 

down into wells and fhafts, for purifying their malignant vapours. 

The fhocks I felt in the courfe of eight years were fix in number, 

and at the following times of the year. 
| 3d of March, | 17th of September, 
12th of May, 26th of O&ober, 
23d of June, | 15th of November. | 

There were others, noted by other perfons, which I did not feel, or 
- was not fenfible of; and fome were faid to be felt in January and Fe- 
-bruary. But I think there feems to be no certain or ftated time of the 

year for them to happen. ‘That which befel Sicily, before {poken of, 
began the 1gth of January. ‘Thefe fits therefore feem not reducible, 
till we are better acquainted with their origin, to any diftin@ periods ; 
but may happen from a particular combination of materials in the bow- 
els of the earth, or a cafual difpofition of the weather and elements ne- 
ceflary for their generation. . 


{o} In the litany wfed at Jamaica, the word earthquake is always added to the lift of what are 
commonly called natural evils. 
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The limits of the trade-wind are fixed to about the 3oth degree of N. 
latitude; and thefe ftorms are feldom known to proceed beyond 18 or 
20 N. They ufually happen after, or juft about the fun’s return from the 
Tropic of Cancer; at which time the places neareft to the North of the 
Equinoétial are moft fubject to them. The fun, by its long ftay at 
the Northern Tropic, heats all thofe parts that are immediately under its 
zenith to a very unufual degree ; and hence currents of denfer air may 
ruth from the climates further North ; which, coming in oppolition to 
the regular trade, may produce variable winds and calms, followed by 
terrible gufts, till the proper ftate of the air is reftored, and the trade is 
fettled again in the Eaft. All hurricanes come on either on the day of 
the full, the change, or quarter, of the moon. They begin from the 
North, veer back to the W. N. W. Weftward, and 5.5. W.; and, 
when got round to the 5. E. the foul weather breaks up. — 

The inhabitants within their track are feldom taken unprepared, as 
there are feveral prognofties of their approach. 

Firft, Extraordinary continuance of dry, hot weather, for feveral 
months. 

Secondly, On their near approach, a turbulent appearance of the 
fky. ‘The fun unufually red. The air perfectly calm. The higheft 
mountains clear of fogs, and feen very diftinctly. The ftars at night 
with large burs round them. The sky towards the North Weft look- 
ing very black and foul. ‘The fea fmelling unufually ftrong, and rol- 
ling on the coaft, and into harbours, with a great {well.. On the full 
of the moon, a bur is feen round her orb, and fametimes a halo round 
the fun. ‘Thefe figns fhould be carefully watched, in Anguft, Sen- 
tember, and O&ober. 

Thirdly, Immediately before the {torm begins, the wind commonly. 
blows hard for an hour or two from the Weft; which never happen- 
ing but on fuch an occafion, the tempeft may with great certainty be 
expeted to follow. From the Weftit faddenly chops to the North- 
Eaft; then backening to the Weftward again, veers about the compais, 
until it fettles into the regular trade. 

‘This ifland bas been lefs affected withthem than the Windward, 
Caribbee iflands; where they occur frequently, but.do not often pafs 
peyond Porto Rico. ee ‘ 

The laft, which happened on the gift of Auguft, 1772, was. parti- 
cularly deftru@ive to them. This dreadful tempeft, which feems not. 
to. have gone further South, than. 15 degrees N. lat, fell on all the. 

é . Caribbee: 
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Caribbee iflands, in their turn, from that degree of latitude, and pafling 
along by Porto Rico, Hifpaniola, and the South fide of Cuba, {wept 
acro{s the mouth of the Gulph of Mexico, quite into the Bay of Hon- 
duras, ina courfe of near 700 leagues, or upwards; for its place of 
origination is unknown. 

_ Jamaica, being fortunately {ereened by the iflands of Hifpaniola and 
Cuba, which intercepted the main ftream of wind, efcaped without 
any material damage; the inhabitants thought the weather a little 
tempeftuous, but were not alarmed at it; the wind was chiefly felt on: 
the North fide of the ifland; but, in moft other parts, they had deluges. 
of rain, which flooded the rivers to an incredible height, tore up fe- 
veral bridges, and drowned a good many cattle, fheep, and fome: 
Negroes. ES 

A gentleman, who was at this time paflenger in a fmall veffel bound. 
through the Gulph of Florida, for North America, gave the following. 
account. — . 

They had juft left the Weft end of the ifland, on the 3ift of Au-. 
euft, but could then perceive no appearance of approaching bad wea- 
ther. The wind indeed got round to the Wefiward, and continued in 
that quarter, blowing moderately, for three days. They fuppofed 
themfelves off the Cuba fhore, in the afternoon of September the 3d,. 
and were then quite becalmed. Ona fudden the wind came on vio- 
lently from the North, and blew very hard till midnight. About 
half an bour afterwards it ceafed at once, and a perfect calm enfued,., 
which lafted only a few minutes ; when a contrary wind as tuddenly 


began from the South; and, by its oppofition to the range of the: 
waves, raifed a moft terrible fea. Atone o'clock this. wind increafed. 


to a tremendous height, and continued, without the {malleft abate-. 


ment of its fury, till two: from this time it abated but very little- 
till noon, when it hauled round to the Eaftward, and there fettled. 


into a moderate gale, which brought them clear weather again. The 
progrefs of this ftorm from the Northward, round by the Weft and 
South, tothe ufual quarter of the'trade-wind, agrees with, and cor- 


roborates, what has been before-mentioned in general, allowing for- 


fome {mall variations which may happen in places differently fituated. 
The third of September has been a remarkable day in the annals of 


England. Jt was the anniverfary of the two memorable victories gained 


by. Cromwell, at Dunbar, 1650; and Worcefter, 16513 he died on the= 


third of September, 1758; and the fame day produced one of the mott 


violent tempefts ever ‘remembered there, and probably only to be 


Hurricanes: 


equalled by this, which happened in 1772, in the Weft Indies.. 
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Hurricanes are always accompanied with great rains, and a cool 
ftate of the air; however deftruétive therefore they may be in fome 
refpects, they fertilize the earth, purge the atmofphere from malignant 
vapours, and bring with them a healthful feafon. 

The following is a lift of thofe° which have been noted at our 
principal iflands : 


1670 — Barbadoes. 1720 — Barbadoes. 

1674 — Ditto. 1722 — Jamaica. 

1675 — Ditto. . 1733 — Caribbees in general. 

1691 — Antigua. 1744 — Jamaica. 

1700 — Barbadoes. 1764 — Martinico, and Carthagena, 
1702 — Ditto. and partially at fome of 
1707 — Caribbee iflesingeneral — our Caribbee ifles. 

1712 —- Jamaica. 1772 — Mott of the Caribbee ifles. 


The mechanifm of thefe ftorms does not yet feem to be fatisfactorily 


explained ; for, if they were the refult of ftated effeéts caufed on the 


‘Tropical atmofphere, by the fun’s annual progrefs to, continuance near, 
and recefs from, the Northern Tropic, we fhould expeé to fee thefe 
gales more regular and uniform, cr, at leaft, that they would happen 
at {tated periods. But, on the contrary, we find them variable, and 
feemingly much dependent on the cafual ftate of the atmofvhere, in 
particular regions ; infomuch, that in fome years they have been per- 
te€tly local, and fallen on fome one ifland, without difturbing the 
reft. Nor is the caufe explained why, when they happen, the wind 
fhould always incline round by the Weftern points. But, in all cafes, 
a very extenfive and unufual rarefaction of the atmofphere in fome one 
place, may perhaps be neceflary to produce them; and I have ob- 
ferved, that, in our autumnal feafons, which fall out not long after 
the Equinox, we have generally in Jamaica a kind of hurricane in 
miniature; for, after the fea breeze-has failed and flackened, calms 
enf{ue; then the feafon comes on generally with a moderate gale at 
firft from the 5. W. and before the weather breaks up, it varies to 


-feveral points of the compafs, til] it is fixed in the N. E. The analogy 
-between thefe little conflicts and thofe greater ones, which conftitute a 


true hurricane, is very remarkable. 

J cannot here omit the prefcription which the learned Doétor Hales 
bas given us >for abating the force of thele ftorms. For this purpofe 
he advifes the firing: a good number of {ky-rockets, or hoifting paper 
kites, one tied to another, with a rocket, or piftol, faftened at the 
tail of the uppermoft, to be let off by means of a match, on attaining 
its greateft elevation. ‘T’his project is founded on the fuppofition that 

as 
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as the air, for fome days preceding thefe ftorms, is hot, fultry, and 
loaded with inflammable fulphureous vapours, thefe vapours may be 
thus let off prematurely before too great a quantity of them is collec- 
ted for a natural explofion, and fo the pabulum of the ftorm be con- 
famed. ‘This fcheme puts me in mind of the impudent quack at Port 
Royal, who, after the earthquake, in 1692, advertized his ‘* /pecyfic 
<* pills to prevent earthquakes.’ The experiment, however, would 
afford a very pleafing fight, if it was to be tried from the tops of the 
Blue Mountains; but the greateft difficulty might be, how to make 
the kites afcend in that calm and _breathleds atmofphere, which is 
-obferved for feveral days preceding a ftorm; this, I muft confefs, is 
an unlucky circumftance, and not eafy to be. got over. Let us, not- 
withftanding, do the juftice to Dr. Hales to acknowledge, that, in 
ftarting fuch a propofal, he begs it may not be treated as ridiculous, but 
merely as an experiment worthy to be tried, confidering the great im- 
portance of the objet; if, therefore, no an{werable {uccefs could pro- 
bably be hoped from it, we muft at leaft applaud the benevolence of 
the ingenious author. | | 
At the beginning of a hurricane, and whilft it rages, there are incef- 
fant corru(cations of a brutum fulmen, not fuccecded by any thunder. 
Thefe feem to be rather of the phofphorus kind, than the matter of 
real lightning, and appear to generate wind and vapour, accelerating 
and augmenting, inftead of oppofing, the momentum of the gale. 
But if we admit the doStor’s theory, that the atmofphere is replenifhed 
with fuphureous vapours, it is wonderful that they fhould remain un- 
enkindled; or, if exploded, that no thunder fhould follow; on the 
other hand, muft not fuch vapours, if exifting in the air, and hovering 
ever any country, be quickly put in motion, and difperfed by the 
irrefiftible fary of thefe violent winds, from the inftant they begin to 
blow there. The inhabitants of fuch a country know, that the ftorm 
is over, fo foon as they hear thunder. And whenever vehement guifts 
of wind fet in, with all the fymptoms of an approaching tempeft, they 
are relieved by this found from every apprehenfion. The explofion 
of ignited matter, thercfore, feems to be the coup de grace of burri- 
canes. And fo far, perhaps, the doctor’s theory may be plaufible ; that, 
if, upon the immediate appulfe of the ftorm, a fufficient large body of 
vapour could be fired in a certain region of the air, and in the fame 


manner, and with the fame effect, that the eleétric fluid caufes in dart- 


ing from one cloud to another, the refiftance, formed by thefe undula- 
tions jn the higher atmotphere repeatedly made for {ome time, might 
poilibly repel the current of wind in a degree, and diminifh its momen- 
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tum; but it feems not very probable that fky-rockets and _piftols 
would anfwer the like purpofe. 


5 diel CO art AV Ls 
LIGHTNING ann THUNDER. 


The lightning here, if it is not too nigh, forms one of the moft 
magnificent objects in nature, particularly at night, when it moves in a 
thoufand different figures, and exhibits an appearance far fuperior, in 
{plendor and beauty, to the fineft artificial fire-works. 

It is fometimes feen juft glimmering on the horizon ; at other times, 
darting along a diftant huge cloud in variegated dire¢tions, ftrait or 
ferpentine ; or playing round its edge in circles or meanders, beauti- 
ful and curious, glittering in ftreams or jets of the pureft, livelieft 
golden colour. . 

I have remarked three apparently different ‘forts here ; I fay appz- 
rently becaufe the mediumof air, through which it was obferved, might 
caufe a difference of the perceptible colour. 

1. The red which follows rain. Ae 

2. The white, happening indifcriminately with or without rain ; 
and which is fure to do mifchief, when precipitated before rain. 

3. Brutum fulmen, which flafhes with great vivacity, but without 
noife, and is ufually attended with much rain, and wind. 

The found of thunder, when it happens in fome parts of the moun- 
tains, being reverberated from hill to hill, and rock to rock, occafions 
a continual echo and roar; and during the rainy feafons, this {pecies of 
amufic has been known to laft{everal hours, without any paufe or interval. 

When the clouds are high in the atmofphere, the thunder isa deep 
hollow roll through the whole extent of vapours, as if moving ho- 
rizontally. When the clouds hang lower, the thunder-claps are 
much louder, more {mart and compact, refembling the near explofion 
of acannon. I have remarked that the white lightning, when dart- 
ing in a fmall, thready, ftream, has caufed a filvery, or metallic found, 
very different from any other. The deep, hoarfe, rolling thunder is 
chiefly heard at the firft onfet, and during the continuance of the 
rainy feafons. The thunder fhowers, which are the harbingers of thofe 


deafons, or that happen upon the breaking up of dry weather, or 


come with a violent flurry of rain, are produced from large de- 
tached clouds, and the claps are then fimart and loud. Every clap 
or explofion from the clouds here, feems to generate a thin vapour, 


expanded like a fheet, in a direction againft the wind; and this ex- 


pantion continues with more and more denfity till the fun is wholly 
welled, and the fea-breeze lulled into a calm, by repeated claps. The 
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denfe air, caufed by the rain thus fhaken down, forms a new wind 
from the land, which feems to drive the clouds from off the moun- 
tain, to fea; and when thefe vapours are entirely difengaged from 
thefe high lands, the thunder generally ceafes; they pafs filently 
over the level country, where there is nothing to obftrué their courle. 
Sometimes, when their ele&tricity appears as it were exhaufted, the 
fea-breeze returus again, checks their paflage, and unpels them back 
to the mountains, where they either hold on their courfe peaceably, 


or, meeting with new collections of other clouds, re-aét the f{cene over 


again, though with lefs turbulence than before. _ The expanfion, or 
mift, remarked to encreafe after every flath, may probably be owing 
to a vacuum caufed by the lightning, into which the denier patticles 
immediately ruth; or an extreme rarefaction of watery vapour, caufed 
by the fame agent, which neceflarily rifes into a higher ftation in the 
atmofphere, for it always appears elevated far above thofe clouds, out 
of which it has been formed. The atmofphere of thefe thunder 
clouds 1s perhaps colder and move denfe than the particles which confti- 
tute the fea-breeze; and therefore refifts and overcomes their motion 
to acertain diftance. Hence, probably, the reafon why, after thefe 
clouds have pafled entirely away, if the fun fhould break out again, 
with vigour enough to heat the air, over that tract of country where 
the fhowers had fallen two or three hours before, the breeze gra- 
dually revives and ventilates it, but witha feebler gurrent. 

Thunder and lightning often happen at the fetting-in of the Norths 
in November, and at their breaking up in April or May ; they feem 
neceflary inftruments to bring about thofe periodical changes of the 
ftated winds, which, but for their operation, would not be effeéed 
Without a hurricane, or a fit of turbulent weather. 

Thunder-{qualls are common to the months of June, July, Auguft, 


September, particularly in the mountains. , a oe 

At the town of Kingfton there is feldom any 5 the vaft mountains 
behind it draw off the clouds on that fide, and being open towards 
the fea, on the other, the vapours from land pats off at a great height 
above the town, free of interruption. ear | 

At Spanith Town there is more of it, the Healththire-hills to the 
Southward giving fome impediment to the clouds; fo that when 
they are checked at all by a fea-breeze, in their paflave to the ocean, 
they are either accumulated, or drove back againft the land wind ; and 
in either cafe, are fubje&t to be broken and diffufed in fhowers, 

Tt is curious to remark here the conftant feeming attraction between 
the mountains and. the rain. Heavy fhowers are frequently feen to 
traverfe the ridges, avoiding a nearer way acrofs the plains, and fo 
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creep on to the utmoft extremity of fome cape or headland, till they 
reach the fea. ; 

According to Mr. Franklin’s theory, a fea-cloud, charged with the 
ele&tric matter, paffing over a land-cloud, which is non-eleétrifed, parts 
with its fire by the attraétion of this inferior cloud, and transfers fo 
much into it, till they are both brought to a par. 

This do@rine may help us in accounting for the frequency of 
thunder and lightning in fome diériéts of the mountains. Lightning 
happens ofteneft in the midland range, and Weftern extremity of the 
land. ‘The land-wind, when it is frefh at night, blows off a large 
collection of vapours, confilting partly of exhalations after ram fallen 
during the day, of fogs, or of clouds drained of their electric matter, 
by repeated difcharges. ; 

Thefe in their paffage over the mountains are often retarded by the 
atmofphere, perhaps, of lofty woods, or currents of reverberated air, 
and do not fail many leagues out at fea till morning; on the fetting- 
in of the trade or breeze, they are forced back again upon the land, 
and the fea-clouds that follow, being raifed much higher, inject their 
electric charges copioufly into thefe non- ele€trifed land- vapours, as foon 
as they come within the {phere of their ation. In general thele land- 
clouds hang low [0], rarely floating above two-thirds the height of 
the Blue Mountain ridges, and are loweft during heavy rains; at which 
time, there feems’to be a concatenation of vapour from the upper- 
moft cloud downwards, refembling a bundle of wooll fufpended in the 
air, the loweft flocks appearing broken and divellicated near the earth. 
After the land has been parched with continued heat and drought, thefe 
lower fleeces hang fo little a diftance above the furface, as to feel fome 
effe& from its reflected warmth, and diffolve into rain. The firft {prink- 
ling is feen to re-afcend from the ground, like vapour from a hot iron 
plunged into water. Thefe effuvia, being of the nature of land clouds 
and non-elestrifed, fometimes do not afcend far before the eleftric 
fluid is imparted to them from above ; whence it follows, that, if any 
building, tree, or animal, be within its {phere of attraction, fome 
fatal accident may happen. 

The lightning which does mifchief ufually feems to dart in a con- 
tinued ftream, the velocity of motion giving it that appearance, and 
falls on fome object elevated above the earth’s furface, not always pre- 
fering the higheft; but fele&ting that conductor which has fome- 
thing of iron, or pointed materials to attract it. 


{p] Occafioned by the great rarefaCtion of the atmofphere, which favours their defcent through j 
a medium fpecifically lighter than themfelves, 
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A houfe, having a pinnacle or fharpened point on the top of the roof, 
will therefore be more obnoxious to its ftroke, than another which 
has no fuch attractor. : | 

I have known a building not exceeding 14 feet in height, having 
the hip-rafters united in a perpendicular {pike, or poft of timber tharp- 
ened at top (as pigeon and mill-houfes are commonly conftruéted 
here) ftruck with lightning, when a dwelling-houfe, diftant only 
twelve yards from it, and at leaft 30 feet in height, but having no point 
of attraction upon it, efcaped untouched. | 

Hence it is, that cocoa-nut, cabbage, and other trees of the palm 
kind, are oftener ftruck than any other. In general, the fmall twigs 
of trees, or perhaps their atmofphere, attract lightning. The lofty 
and maffive cotton trees are frequently deftroyed by it, or mutilated 
in their principal branches, which is vifible to travelers, in many parts 
of the mountains. | 7 

From thefe obfervations may be inferred, the expediency of build- 
ing low houfes in the country parts of this ifland, raifed on a founda- 
tion not exceeding three or four feet, with a roof of moderate pitch, 
and taking care not to fix any wooden or metallic fpikes by way of or- 
wament at top, unlefs a conductor or rod be erected for its fectirity 5 ‘and 
except in very low and watery fituations, where buildings of two 
{tories are proper for health. : 

Trees planted too near, fuch as the cocoa and cabbage, are natural 
conductors, and may endanger it, by being rent in pieces; but, at a 
moderate diftance, they will, by their fuperior elevation and attracting 
points, catch the ele@tric fluid in thunder gufts approaching: very near, 
and tranfmit it to the earth without injury to fuch buildings. 

Houfes thus conftruéted would likewife be more fecure againit the 
effects of a hurricane or earthquake. 

‘Travelers, overtaken by a thunder guift, fhould prefer a drenching, 
or a fhelter under a rock, rather than under trees on the road fide, as 


- fuch trees are often deftroyed. 


In all buildings here, care fhould be taken to have neither iron bars 
nor bolts, but rather faftenings of timber; by which precaution, acci+ 
dents might be much prevented. Moft of the houfes, that I can re- 
member to have been ftruck here by lightning, having attracted it by 
iron bars acrofs the doors, or fome other iron work about them. 

Before the fetting-in of the periodical rains, it is ufual to fee flath- 
ings all round the horizon. Whenever lightning appears in the even- 
ing in that quarter from whence the wind has blown all day, the en- 
fuing day is generally rainy. Large flafhings over the S. E. fummit 


of the Blue Mountains, indicate rain to the flat country lying to the 


Weftward of them. 
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I have frequently in the night-time, in a clear ferene air, obferved 
fmall orbs of fire kindled in the higher region, and defcend very rapidly 
to the earth. Thefe arecommonly called /hooting-flars; they are pro- 
bably fulphureous, nitrous, or oleaginous particles, which, meeting 
with other effwvia at a certain elevation in the atmofphere adapted to 
enkindle them, fuddenly fhew themfelves in flame, and burn downwards, 
till the whole train of inflammable matter, which reaches to the earth, 
or near it, is confumed; for, fometimes, they appear extinguilhed. be- 
fore they reach it. “The quantity of this inflammable matter is feldom fo 
Jarge as to produce any noite. [tis not an abfurd conjecture, perhaps, 
that fuch colleGtions may often contribute greatly towards that havock 
which accompanies lightning. When the atmofphere of a cloud, im- 
pregnated with the electric fluid, happens to come in contact with fuch 
phlogiftic particles colle&ted in the air, toey may join their force toge- 
ther, and precipitate towards the earth, in the fame direction as the 
meteor would have taken fingly. I think it is not to be doubted, but 
that {uch meteors are as often enkindled in the day-time, as in the 
night, though, by reafon of the fun’s ftronger light, they may not be 
vifible, 

As they are mofily feen in a calm and warm ftate of the air, and in 
dry weather, fo they are regarded as prefages of drought. 

The moft remarkable meteor obferved here, was feen on the 22d:cf 
January, 1770, about feven in the evening. ‘The weather preceding 
was hot and dry, and accompanied with fome very flight earthquakes. 
‘This meteor came from the W. S. W., increafed in its apparent bulk as 
it rofe, and, when it arrived at the meridian, emitted to ftrong a hight, 
that, for more than the {pace of a minute, the fmailleft print or writing 
might eafily be read. "Phere were darted from the main orb, fix or 
feven {maller portions, refembling very large brilliant ftars, which pre- 
{ently difappeared. After this, the orb affumed the appearance of a 
large ball ef fire, lofing its bulk and fplendor gradually, and, changing 
‘ts former dire@tion to that of E. S. E., it defcended towards the hori- 
zon with along dufky reddith coma, fomewhat interrupted acrois, un- 
til it entirely vanifhed. 

The whole time of its duration, from the time,it was firft feen,. was 
about five minutes. [Plate B.] 
a—lIts firft appearance. 

G—Its courfe, and feeming increafe of bulk as it arofe. 

y—lIts greateft elevation and divifion into minuter portions. At this 
period it was moft refulgent, and appeared much larger than in any 
other part of the arch, and without any tail, as it alfo did im the 
next ftation, 
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é—Its appearance, as it changed its -direGion downwards, and to the 
E.S.E. It now began to lofe its luftre, and afflumed the com- 


plexion of a red-hot coal of fire, having fome parts brighter thar 


others, as it were in concentric cireles. 
e—Its phafis, as it defcended with a faintly-luminous, reddith tail,. 
_ tranfverfely interrupted with dark or dutky portions, before the 
whole entirely difapreared. 
About 14 or 15 minutes after it ceafed to be vifible, there was heard’ 
a very full and loud report, like the explofion of a powder magazine, 
which gradually declined into a found refembling diftant thunder, or 
the diftant rumbling of feveral coaches over ftenes. It was feen with 
the {ame appearances at Luidas, Port- Morant, and many other parts of 
the ifland. . 
Whether the explofion, that was heard, happened omits attaining the 
meridian, or at the time of its vanifhing, is uncertain; but, in either 
cafe, the diftance muft have been almoft incredibly great. Sound is 
fuppofed to move 1000 feet in a fecond of time. In the firft cafe, i¢ 
muft have been diftant from the obfervers about 214 miles; and, in 


_ the fecond cafe, about 1813, allowing the interval at the loweft com- 


putation, or r4 minutes; confequently, in the former cafe, it mutt 
have been very far indeed above our atmofphere, at the height com- 
monly fuppofed of 45 to 50 miles: and its velocity muft have beer 
ummente; fince, taking the length of the ifland for the chord of the arch 
apparently decribed (equal to about 150 miles), it traverfed over it in 
fo fhort a fpace of time as that of 5, or, at moft, 6 minutes. If there- 
fore, i¢ could admit of menfuration, the feries would turn out ama- 
zingly great. 

Whether it ‘portended a change of weather feems not to be very 
certain; but in May following, the heavieft rains fell after the long 
drought, that had been known for the time of year. But to return: 

The means whereby the mifchief of lightning is warded off from 
mens habitations, is ene of the greateft and moft ufeful difeoveries that 
the prefent age has afforded. 

Experiments in electricity fhewed, that the dangerous effets of this 
etherial fire might be obviated, by attraGting it upon iron rods ereGted 
to the height of fome feet above the roofs of buildings, and carried on 
to the earth below, to- the depth ef two or three feet in a direfion, di- 
verging from the foundation; or into a well, or piece of water. 

The ingenious Mr. Franklin, whom | have often quoted, was the 
fir! who introduced this invention into: practice. He erected feveral 
of thefe apparatus on different buildings in Philadelphia; experience 


taught him how to improve them ftill. further; and at length that ele- 
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ment, which ufed to be fo tremendous when left to its own ungo- 
verned rage, fubmitted to his controul, and fuffered itfelf to be con- 
du@ed with as much facility along his rods, as water through a pipe. 
He eftablifhed the invention upon this corollary; viz. That iron being 
the fubftance in nature which feems moft readily to attraé&t the electric 
fluid, or matter of lightning, therefore an electric or thunder-cloud, 
pafling over an iron conduétor properly difpofed, will be difarmed of 
its ammunition. At fuch a time the rod will vibrate, and upon the 
appulfe of a finger emit {parks, with a noife, or {mall explofion. 

Profeffor Richmann at Petersburgh was deftroyed by an apparatus, 
in which the condu€tor was carried no lower than the table in his 
ftudy. Whilft he was attentively obferving it during the paflage of a 
thunder-cloud over the houfe, a ball of fire fhot from the conduétor to 
his forehead, killed him inftantly, and damaged the room. ‘The rea- 
fon affigned for this accident is, that his body was at that very time the 
neare({t to the earth, and therefore ftood in place of a condu€tor; and it 
is therefore juftly to be concluded, that if the iron chain, inftead of 
ftopping at the table, had been continued down quite into the earth, 
this misfortune would not have befallen him. But I do not know if 
we are to call it unfortunate; it was only the facrifice of one life, per- 
haps, to effect the prefervation of many; and it fuggefted a hint for 
the more fecure method of fixing conductors on houfes, for the better 
protection of their inhabitants. 

When this fluid is pofleffed of a metallic conductor, it is found to go 
in queft of none other ; and is never known to deviate, if fuch a con- 


ductor is of fufficient diameter or fubftance to carry off the whole that 


may happen to fall upon it at any onetime, If fuch an apparatus, of 
due folidity, was fixed on lofty church fpires, it would probably refcue 


them from a fate that is now become too common. At prefent, the 


tall rod, on which their vanes revolve, iferves as a readv attractor to 
draw the lightning down upon them, and condutts it as far as it beds 
into the ftone or wood-work. But, in confequence of an obftinate 


and infatuated adherence to old cuftoms, we hear of infinite devafta- 


tions committed by lightning on fome or other of thefe venerable fa- 
brics every year, in England, and other countries; ftones are difplaced 
and whirled away to a great diftance, lead melted, bells thrown down, 
walls {plit, and timbers fired or fhivered into atoms. A practice 
equally wrong {till prevails among maritime people, of fixing iron 
fpindles on the top gallant maifts of fhips, which by their power of at- 
traction have often produced the mott fatal confequences, as well to 
fuch veffels, as to the perfons on board. A few years ago, two vefiels 
failed from a port on the North fide of Jamaica, bound to North Ame- 

rica, 
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rica, and laden chiefly with rum; on board one of which, a gentleman 
embarked paffenger, with his wife and child. They had not left the 
port many hours before a thunder guft came on; the lightning, at- 
tracted by the iron fpindles, fell on the fhip in which the gentleman 
and his family were, and fet fire to the rum (probably caufed by the 
iron hoops on the puncheons), which blew up in a moment, and not a 
foul on board efcaped; for the accident was fo fudden, that the veffel in 
company could give no affiftance; and fo fatal, that it did not appear 
any one individual furvived the explofion. 

Some veflels belonging to North America are furnifhed with con- 
duétors; others have wooden nuts or caps on their top gallant heads, 
which are lefs dangerous; but too many in the trade retain their {pin- 
dles; and, therefore, it isno wonder, confidering their multitude, that 
many are every year ftruck, and much damaged, and others fent to the 
bottom, and never afterwards heard of. de 

As refin is a non-conduétor, or a repellent of the ele€tric matter, fo 
it has been obferved, that when the deck of a fhip has been well paid 
over with a coat of refin and turpentine, it has proved a means of pre- 
ferving it, by ftrongly refifting the entrance of the lightning; and 


fuch an inftance I remember to have read, of a fmall veflel that was - 


ftruck on the coaft of Guiney. : 


It is a good remark of Dr. Hales, that natural philofophy is nota | 


‘mere trifling amufement, as fome are apt to imagine; for it not only 
delights the mind, and gives it the mof{t agreeable entertainment, to 
fee in every thing the great wifdom, power, and goodnels, of the Su- 
preme Architect; but is alfo the moft likely means of rendering the 
_ gift of kind Providence, this natural world, the more convenient and 

beneficial to us, by teaching us how to avoid what is hurtful, and pur- 
fue what is moft ufeful and conducive to our welfare. 

Thankful therefore ought we to be to that Gracious Being, who, at 
the fame time that he has for wife ends involved fome parts of his ma- 
chinery in fuch concealment, as to be infcrutable by the human intel- 
le&, has, neverthelefs, permitted our attainment of the ufeful parts of 
knowledge, or fuch as tend to inftruét us in the better prefervation of 
life and health. 

Before I enter upon an examination of the different methods pro- 
pofed for fhaping and fixing the eleétrical rods, recommended for pre- 
ferving buildings, I fhall relate the hiftory of fome accidents by light- 
ning, which fell within my notice or information, in Jamaica, becaufe 
they will appear to corroborate very ftrongly the modern theory of 


that funieie 


In 1758, a white man having taken fhelter under a large cotton 
tree 
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tree of icveral feet diameter, from a thunder fhower, the lightning fell 
on the tree, fevered it in two, and killed him; his body was driven to 
{ome diftance by the force of the ftroke. 

From the efic@s, obferved on trees that have been ftruck with any 
confiderable flath, it feems, that the lightning, by fuddenly deftroying 
the air which furrounds them, or highly rarefying the air and aqueous 
particles contained within them, caufes their tubes and veflels to burft 
afunder, much in the fame manner as large blocks of folid wood are 
rent in pieces, by the expanfion of gunpowder, which deftroys their 


continuity. 


Two Negroes afcending towards the fummit of a hill, with iron 
bil-hooks on their heads, in a thunder-ftorm, were both killed by a 
firoke of lightning, attracted ; no doubt, by the hooks. 

1763, in September, the lightning fell twice in Spanifh Town, but 
providentially hurt no perfon. ‘The firft ftroke darted on a tall tamar- 
ind tree, and fhivered at. ‘The fecond, which happened Sept. 3, fell 


‘on two cocoa-nut trees about 50 feet high, which grew between the 


gate of a yard and the corner of a dwelling-houfe, about 15 feet 
Jower from the ridge to the ground, and diftant from the trees about 
20 feet. ‘There were other buildings near, which were taller than the 
{ummit of the trees. It was evidently attraéted by the fharp apex of 
the {patha which rifes from their crown, tapering into a fine point. 
After the lightning had cut off their tops, and fet them on fire, it 
darted off to the hinges, and other maflive iron work about the gates ; 
it wrenched the pofts, on which they were hung, out of their places, 
and fhattered the gates. Another ftream flew to a {mailer gate about 
five feet high, dire@ly in a line with the fore-door of the houfe, and 
not above twenty feet diftant, wrenched the iron work, and damaged 
the gate; but not the fmalleft injury was done to the houfe. 

On the 14th of the fame month, the clouds appeared extremely 
black over Liguanea, and there feemed to fall a very hard rain. 

‘The leeward edge of thefe clouds was high in the atmofphere, and 
extended over Spanith Town, but not fufficiently far to the Wedft- 
ward, fo as to fcreen it from the fun. The air was confequently very 
fultry, and we had one fevere clap of thunder, which, following the 
flafh in a fecond of time, was fuppofed at no great diftance from us. 
About ten minutes after two o'clock P.M. 1 was juft about 
quitting my chamber, where I had been dreffing, when I heard a vio- 
Jent bounce or fhock againft the door, as if fome perfon on the outfide 
had violently thrown the whole weight of his body at once to force it 
open; almoft at the fame inftant, the fafhes of the windows being up, 
I felt the impreflion of a fudden ftroke of air upon me, {uch as happens 
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‘to perfonsftanding near the mouth of a cannon, when fired off; and im~ 
mediately fucceeding this fhock, I heard thunder at fome diftance. I was 
at a lofs to account for it, efpecially as, upon enquiry, I learnt that the 
whole houfe had been fhook, and that the windows rattled as if an earth- 
quake had happened; but as I felt no tremor in the floor, I could not 
atcribe it to that caufe. Some Negroes, walking in the frets, faw a bald 
of fire defcend towards Port Royal harbour, and prefently after a column 
of blueith fmoke arife, to which fucceeded the thock of the explofion, for 
fuch it proved to be, of the powder magazine at Mofguito Point, dil- 
tant from Spanifh Town in a dire line fomewhat more than feven miles. 
This magazine was built entirely of ftone, bomb proof, and ftood on 
{wampy, fandy ground, clofe by a lagoon, and juft within the N. E. 
baftion of the fort, next the harbour. As the nature of the foundation, 
from the near approach of water to the furface, would not admit the fink- 
ing of the floor, all the powder was ranged feveral inches above it, to be 
the more fecure from damp exhalations. 

On that day the whole {ea-ftore of powder belonging to the art 
man of war had been landed at the fort, and laid up in the magazine, and 
there were in it befides, about 2500 barrels; in all about 2900. The 
gunner, who attended the ftowing it, had juft finifhed his work; and 
having locked the door of the magazine, ran to the inlet of water which 
flows up along the North flank of the fort, where he haftily ftripped off 
his cloaths, and plunged in, to wafh away the {mut and duft of the pow- 
der, with which he was plentifuilly befmeared. This probably faved his 
life; for, whilft he was diving under water, a ball of fire darted from the 
clouds, and the tremendous explofion immediately fucceeded. A Negroe, 
patling in a boat between Kingfton and Paflage Fort, faw the lightning 
fall, and prefently after the magazine blew up, caufing {uch an agitation 
m the water round him (for he was at that time but a little way to wind- 
ward of the fort) that he gave himfelf up for loft. A centinel, who was 
potted on the N. E. baftion of the fort, clofe by the magazine, on the 
firft appearance of the ball of fire, had the prefence of mind to jump 
through an embrazure, to the foot of the curtain next the harbour, and 
by this means was preferved, But another centinel, who ftood at the 
entrance of the area, leading to the. magazine, was inftantly deftroyed, 
together with almotft every foldier and Negroe upon the efplanade of the 
fort,..and two foldiers, who were walking on the pears of Saltpan Bay, 
near a mile diftance, by the fragments of {tone.. 

The magazine itfelf was torn up from below the Donde: even the 
very piles on which the firft courfes of mafonry had been laid, were drawn 
out, as it were by the root, and thrown different ways; leaving a {pa- 
cious hollow of 15 feet deep, and 50 feet over, which was foon converted 
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into a pond by the influx of water that drained into it. It was thought 
that the yielding of the fand in this part, proved the caufe of the explo- 
fion’s not committing fo much havock, as otherwife would have happen- 
ed if the foil had been rocky, and capable of refiftance. The filling up 
this cavity took afterwards near gooo ton of rubbifh, and coft the coun- 
try 1925/. fterling. 

Within the fort, moft of the guns (24 pounders) on the adjacent baf- 
tion were difmounted; and one gun thrown clear over the rampart into 
the harbour, from the N. E. flank, which was damaged for near 140 
feet of the wall. A new building near the magazine, fitted up for the 
officers barrack, was tumbled into a heap of rubbifh. The commandant’s 
houfe was only in part demolifhed; and here lieut. Monfel, of the 74th 
regiment, was driven through a chafm made in a partition wall behind 
him, and fo terribly wounded, that he died not many days after; the 
guard room, gunner’s apartment, warehoufe, and other offices, were 
very much fhattered. ‘The explofion, having vented its fury chiefly on 
thefe buildings, took very little effect on the foldiers barrack; this is a 
ftrong ftone building, and at that time contained a great number of men, 
with their wives and children, none of whom providentially received any 
hurt, although a part of the roof at the N.E. hip was torn away, and 
many large ftones fell like bomb-fhells through the roof and floorings. 

In fhort, what with the mangled carcafes of the unhappy fufferers, the 
ruin and devaftation of the buildings, and the diiperfion of their materials 
over every part of the fort, the whole exhibited as {hocking a fcene, as if 
it had juft undergone a furious bombardment. 

There were killed in andnearit, 4 officers, 
1 officer’s lady, 
about 25 private men, 
ir Negroes, 
— Total 41 
Wounded (privates and Negroes) about 50° 


"Total killed and wounded, about gt 


The damage occafioned to the fort and buildings, with the lofs of 
powder, furniture, utenfils, &c. cannot be eftimated at leis than 43,000/. 
fterling. 

The powder marked the courfe it took towards Paflage Fort N. W. 
to a confiderable diftance, fcorching the leaves and fmaller branches of 
the mangrove trees the whole way; but that the whole of it was 
not enkindled, appeared from the black fhower of unconfumed grains, 
which fell all about the houfes at that place, near two miles diftant from 
the magazine. 
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The fhock imprefled upon the air was very fenfibly felt at Spanith 
‘Town, as has been related, where it damaged the roofs of two houles in 


aN. W. dire&ion from the fort, and affe&ted the doors and windows in 
general. The concuffion was felt in a circle of 10 or 14 miles round. 


"Some faid, that windows were broke at the diftance of 17 miles, but this 


wants confirmation. Such was the deplorable cataftrophe occafioned by 
one flafh of lightning. | fhall now endeavour to trace the fource of it. 
The magazine had only one door, which was very folid, and hung 
with large flrong i iron hinges, to the Eaftward. ‘The windows, or air- 
holes, were likewife fecured with lattices of iron wire. But, confidering 
all circumftances, the very low fituation of this door, and that on the 


ramparts (which were higher than the magazine) there was a line of 
‘guns, more likely to attra&t, and many fhipping in the harbour, whofe 


matts prefented much nearer and more convenient conduétors, it is not 
probable that the lightning was drawn down by any of the iron work 
uted about that ftructure. The gunner declared, that, in fhifting the 
powder, there was a large quantity of duft {cattered about in the air; is 
it not then more likely, that the particles of powder were driven by the 
breeze to a certain height and diftance in the atmofphere to leeward, un- 
til they came within the fphere of action of the electric matter in the 
clouds, then hovering over the adjacent country ; that they were thus 
ignited, and thus communicated the flame in an immediate direCtion to 


_ the very door of the magazine? It is to be recollected, that the lightning 


made its defcent but a very few minutes after the powder was carried 
in: and, upon the whole, therefore, this feems to me the moft 
probable way of accounting for it; from which, if it really was the 
caufe, we may conclude, that even an iron conductor placed upon, or 
near, the magazine, would not have preferved it; for there was then, in 


fa, a train of powder laid, and continued from the door, to the /u/e, 


-or electric fire in the neareft cloud. 
The diftance of time between the aérial impulfe (from the expanfion of 
the powder) and the found of the explofion at Spanifh Town (7 miles) 


was about fwo feconds, as nearly as 1 could compute; but, not being 


able to learn the exact time when the accident happened, Icould form no 
calculation of the progrefs of the found, for the given diftance of place. 
From the 14th of this month to the 26th of OGober, we had a great 
deal of thunder and lightning every day almoft, with but few intermil- 
fions. _On the 21th of October, i in a {quall of rain driven off the moun- 
tains, the lightning fell again in Spanifh Town on a tree in a gentle- 
man’s garden, very near two houfes. It deftroyed the tree, and defcend~ 
ing to a pepper bufh at the foot, cut it afunder in the micdle, but nei- 


‘ther damaged the houfes, nor hurt any perfon. : 
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In 1766, it fell’ on the turret of Port Royal church, and damaged it’ 
very much. The powder magazine in Fort Charles, at no great diftance 
from it, has a folid terraced roof of brick, of a conical figure, round which 
| are fixed feveral iron:hooks, for better enabling workmen to repair it. 
Hl Thefé were alicorroded with ruft, notwithftanding which, if they had 
| lain within the fphere of action of the lightning’s ftroke, the confe- 
1 quences would, in all probability, have been very terrible and fatal. 

i In the Vale of Luidas (the date forgot) the lightning fell upon a bell, 
i, which was:raifed on a timber frame about 15 feet high, very near the 
1 gable end of a gentleman’s houfe.. The axis upon which the bell.turned, 
bie had an iron handle fixed into it; to which the rope was faftened.. This 
aa handle made an acute angle, prefenting its point upwards, and fo became 
an attractor. The bell was tofled to fome diftance, the frame fhivered to 
pieces, and a fplinter of it driven through one of: the.waindow-fhutters, . 
but no other damage occurred to the houfe. | 


nents 





i Happening in the month of Odtober to be travelingin company on the . 
A Northfide, in-the midft of the rainy feafon, the rainspoured down in fuch 
i torrents, that our-cloaths were all dripping wet to the very fkin; and my 
\ ‘hat was fo drenched, as to let the water percolate through like a fieve; 
‘in this-condition we were fuddenly inveloped with a multitude of little 
fie fparks of pale blue fulphureous fire, {napping like the eleGtric-difcharges, 
Lhe ~ -but:much fmarter and louder, accompanied by one of the moft dreadful 
claps of thunder I ever heard; my horfe was fo terrified, that he jumped 
at once upon a rock on one fide of the road, where he {tood trembling in 
every jomt; I was obliged to difmount, and get-him off'as well as I could 
to a contiguous bank, and was nota little pleafed,. when J found that 
it none of the company had been hurt. We attributed our efcape to the 
| quantity of rain water ftreaming from our cloatbsand horfes, which prow 
bably conduéted-away whatever particles. fell upon us, though we were 
not fenfible that any came fonear. After this, my. horfe.required neither . 
whip nor fpur to urge him on; for at every clap of thunder, though at - 
a-preat diftance, he mended his pace to the end of the journey. 
In July 1767, the lightning {truck the main maft of a.merchant-thip 
. at Morant Bay, .and fplit it in pieces. 
H In the fame month-it killed-a Negroe boy, whovhad token refuge un- 
| der a tree from the rain, near-the foot of Guy’s Hill in Siateen-mile-walk. 
And inthis month it alfo fell on a cane-piece. in the country, and burnt 
‘about: eight feet f{quare of canes... [examined the {pot, but could not per- 
ceive any veftige of furrows, or perforations im the-.earth. 
There- was: much thunder during this month and Auguft; ‘the weather 
in the lattez month extremely hot, and one day, in Spanifh Town, the | 
! thermometer rofe.to 93, which was 1 degree higher than ever I remarked ! 
ny here, either before or fince.- 
Being | | 
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Being, in the month of O&ober, at a houfe in St. Mary’s parith, after 
feveral dry, warm days, a heavy rain came on, and about two o’clock 
P.M. two very fimart flafhes of lightning were obferved near us, 
the thunder following almoft inftantaneoufly. The houfe I ‘was in 
ftood on part of a high hill, and within about 200 yards of the fummit, 
whereon a large cotton tree grew, at leaft 80 feet in height, and near the 
bafe of it was a bed of the forrel plant: I had feen the forrel in the morn- 
ing looking very well, and healthy;. but on the day after this thunder- - 
fhower, it appeared all blafted, and the leaves as if finged by fire ; 
from that time it withered, and perifhed. It. was concluded, that a 
ftream of the lightning had fallen upon it; but it was a matter of the 
utmoft furprize to find, that fo vattand lofty an obje& as the tree did 
not appear to have fuftained any damage, either in its limbs or bark; 
nor can | as yet account for it,-unlefs by: fuppofing, that every external 
part of the tree was wetted: with the rain water, and thus gave an ealy 
conduit to the eleétric fluid:in its defcent to: the earth. As the progrefs 
of lightning. is nearly’ inftantaneous, and that of found above one 
thouiand feet, or (according to Sir Ifaac Newton) about one thoufand 
one hundred ‘and forty-two feet in a fecond, the thunder and light- 
ning happening nearly in the fame inftant, proves the explofion to 
have.been.very near us..-. 


Sash cigar pu Vil. eae: 


The means of preferving. Ships, Buildings, and. Perjons. from. Actidents 
isles by Lightning. | 


Fitft, in‘regard to fhips.- We are to guard againft thofe thunder 
clouds, which: come very near us.’ The maft of every thip which 
1s befet with thofe bright lights called comazants; or the feu de St: 
Elme of the French, is within the fphere of ation of a thunder’ 
cloud. ' Anciently, when thefe were feen, they were only confidered as 
the. attendants of .a {torm, and no confequence was drawn-from them; 
but fromthe late difcoveries, they are known to “be -no other than a 
modification of the fame meteor which contftitutes thunder and light: 
ning. They demonftrate, that danger is near, and that its efte&s 
fhould be prevented. This may be done by connecting a rod of ‘iron 
or other metal with the fpindles at the top of the mafts, and conduc- 
ing it down their tides in any convenient diréétion into’ the fea water, 
By this‘means, the accumulation of the matter of thunder and light 
ning will‘be prevented, to a-confiderable diftance fromthe fhip, by its 
being filently difcharged through the rod; and, tf a ftroke of. light 
ning fhould. fall, it will be conducted into. the fea. without damage, 
: which. 
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which cannot be done by the mafts and yards themfelves; for thefe 
HH from their height, figure, and conttituent parts, without an appa- 
H | ratus of this kind, tend to direct and condué the lightning into the 
i fhip. ‘The application of fach rods to the malts of fhips is neither 
hi difficult nor expenfive;.as a brafs rod of 4 an inch thicknels may, 
-in moft cafes, be large: enough to anfwer .this purpofe.  Brafs is 
preferable to iron in hot climates, as being lefs liable to ruft; and | 
i any metal, corroded with ruft to the centre, ceafes to be ef any ufe, 
et in directing the lightning, in the degree hoped for from fuch ap ap- 
ti paratus. I have been informed by a gentleman, a native of Philadel- 
La phia, who had feen many of thefe apparatus fixed on houfes in that 
[aly province, that the iron conductors feldom ruft there; but, by 
HI reafon of very <frequent difcharges of the electric fluid through 
i them, they acquire a fine fteel-blue colour: and Mr. Franklin re- 
I lates, that in courfe of fome experiments for giving polarity to nee- 
ny dles, were hey fometimes finely blued, like a watch fpring, by 
“ the ele@tric flame, which was always the more permanently fixed, the 
Ha greater the difcharge that was fent through them. 
i In Jamaica, iron is very-fubjeé& to ruft and icale off; here, there- 
! fore, the rods had better be made of copper or brafs, and painted or 
gilt; the coat of paint does not impede the defcent of the electric 
matter through the metal, though a difcharge of this kind will per- 
haps detach the paint, as was proved in an eleCtrical experiment. In 
other refpects, .1ron or fteel is the beft conductor, as being lea{t apt to 
fufe ; next.copper; then brafs; as in the following feries: 
Degrees of expanfion by MP eh Iron, Steel. Copper. Brafs. 
broeck’s experiment . . . 80 85 89 IIO 

I fhall purfue Mr. Franklin’s in{tructions in regard to the apparatus 
“proper for fecuring buildings, ftating at the fame time his general | 
theory on the operations of this fluid; as his remarks are not only | 
curious but very ufeful, and neceflary for better underitanding this 
fubject. . 

Whatever properties we find in ele€tricity, are alfo the properties 
of lightning. This matter of lightning, er electricity, isan extremely ) 
{ubtile fluid, penetrating other bodies, and fubfifting in them equally 

diffufed. é 
~ When there happens to be a greater proportion of this fluid in one 

body than in another, the body which has moft, will communicate ) 
to that which has leaft, till the proportion becomes equal, provided 
the diftance fromthem be not too great ; or, if too great, till there 
cbe proper conductors.to convey.it from one to the other. 
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If the communication be through the air without any conduéor, 
a bright Hight is feen between the bodies, and a found is heard. In 
the electrical experiments, this light and found 1s called the electric 
fpatk and fnap; but in the great operations of nature, it is called 
lightning and thunder.—If the communication of this fluid is by a 
conduétor, it may be without either light or found, the fubtile fluid 
paffing in the fubftance of the conductor. 

If the conduétor be good. and of fufficient’ bignefs, the fluid pafies - 
through without hurting it; if otherwife, it is damaged or deftroyed. 
All metals and: water are good conductors. Other bodies may be- 
come conduétors by having {ome quantity of water in them, as wood, 
and other materials ufed in building; but, not having much water 
in them,. they. are. not. good’ conductors, and therefore are often: 
damaged.—Glafs, wax, refin, filk, wool, hair, feathers, and even wood : 
perfectly dry, are non-conductors ; that.is, they refilt.inftead of fa-- 
cilitating the paffage of this fluid. 

When this fluid has an opportunity of paffing through two con- 
ductors, one good and fufficient, as of metal, the other not: fo good, 
it pafles in the beft, and will follow it in any direction.—The clouds» 
have often more of this fluid in proportion than the earth; in which 
cafe, as foonas-they come near enough (or within the ftriking dif- 
tance), or mect with a conduétor, the fluid quits them and ftrikes into 
the earth. A cloud fully charged with this fluid, if fo high as to be 
beyond the ftriking diftance of the earth, pafles quietly without mak- 
ing noife, or giving light, unlefs it meets with other clouds that 
have lefs.—Tall trees and lofty buildings, as the towers and {pires 
of churches, become fometimes conductors between the clouds and 
the earth; but, not being good ones, that is, not conveying the fluid.t 
freely, they are often damaged. 

Buildings that have their roofs covered with lead, or other metal, 
and -{pouts of metal continued from the roof into the ground, to 
carry off the water, are never hurt by lightning ; as, whenever it falls » 
en fuch abuilding, it pafies in the metals, and not in the walls.— 
When other buildings happen to be within the ftriking diftance from » 
fuch clouds, the fluid paties in the walls, whether of wood, brick, . 
or ftone, quitting the walls only when it can find better conductors > 
near them; as metal rods, bolts, and hinges. of windows and doors, . 
gildings on wainfcot, or on frames of pictures; the filvering on the-> 
backs of looking glafles, the wires for bel’s, and the bodies of ani- - 
mals as containing watery fluids. And, in paiiing through the houle, . 
it follows the direction of thele conductors, taking as many in its way 
as can aflift its paflage, whether ina ftraight or crooked line; leap-- 
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‘ing from one to the other, if not far diftant from each -other, only 
| . rending the wall in the fpaces where thefe partial, good conductors 
Hi ‘are too diftant from each-other.—An -iron.rod being placed on the 
outfide of a building, -fellowing the form .of the roof or pther parts, 
i and continued-from ‘the higheit parts down to the moift earth in any 
a _ direction, ftrait or crooked, will receive the lightning at its upper 
i end, attraGing it fo as to prevent its ftriking any other part; and af- 
i, fording a good conveyance into the earth, will hinder it from da- 
HA maging any part of the building. A fmall quantity of metal is found 
Hen able to conduct a great quantity of this fluid. Wire no bigger than 
ri a goofe-quill, has been known to condu& (with-fafety to the build- 
ing as far as the wire was continued) a quantity of lightning that did 
H prodigious damage, both above and below it; in North America, it is 
Hi - common to make itof half an inch, fome of three quarters, or an inch 
i ~diameter.—Mr. Wilfon is of opinion, that the condutors fhould be made 
Sha of one piece of metal only, andof an equal diameter throughout. What 
this diameter ought to be, may depend on the magnitude of the build- 
ing to be protected; but, fiance no one can fix the limits of the greateft 
ditcharge that may poflibly happen, it is /afefi to. ule conductors, or 
rods, of fuch thicknefs as to promife fecurity again{t the moft vio- 
lent attacks; therefore, a goofe-quill wire is certainly not fo fafe as one | 
of larger dimenfions; and, in confirmation of this, we aretold of a 
bar of iron of one inch diameter, erected in Martinico, which, by a 
violent ftroke of lightning, was reduced in one part to the thicknefs 
i only of a flender wire’. A rod therefore of 1% inch diameter, or 
| even 2 inches, will not be too Jarge.—Chains are improper, as well 
| as pieces of metal linked together, becaufe the links though appa- | 
rently in contaét with each other, are not abfolutely fo, but are di- 
vided by fpaces imperceptible to the eye; and the lightning, in en- 
deavouring to pafs from one link to another, frequently melts them 
by its violent action, whilft the other parts remain entire—The rod 
may be faftened to the wall, chimney, &c. with ftaples of iron. 
i The lightning will not leave the rod (a good conductor) to pafs into 
it the wall (a bad conductor) through the ftaples ; it would rather, if 
| were in the wall, pafs out of it into the rod to get more readily by that 
wi conduétor into the earth.—If the building be very large and extenfive, 
Ht two or more rods may be placed at different parts, for greater fecurity. 
at — The lower end of the rod fhould enter the earth fo deep, as to 
en come at the moift part, perhaps two or three feet; and if bent when 
hn ander the furface, fo as to lie ina horizontal line fix or eight feer 








° T fufpect their was a droffinefs, or fome other defect in the fubftance of the bar, at that part of 
it, which caufed an interruption to the free current of the electric fiream through it, 
[ from 
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from the wall, and then bent again downwards three or four fect, 
it will prevent any damage to the {tones of the foundation. 

For the upper part, Mr. Franklin propofes, that it fhould be raifed 
fix,or eight feet above the higheft part of the building; and that 
it fhould be tapered gradually to a fine fharp pomi, and the point gilt, 
to prevent its rufting.—But a difference of opinion has arifen concern- 


_ing the ufe of pointed rods, inftead of blunt, or unpointed. 


Mr. Franklin’s fyftem is, «« that ports have an equal power to throw 
‘* off, as to draw on, the electric fire.”—* That pornts attract electricity 
‘¢ at greater diftances in the gradual filent way; but that, &nods will 
‘ attract a ftroke at the greate? diftance.”—‘“ ‘That pornts tend to re- 
‘ pel the fragments of an electrified cloud; butthat, Aobs draw them 
co eAlel. F . it 

To thefe pofitions Mr. Wilfon has objected very fubftantial reafons. 

That it does not appear that pommts draw off and conduct away 
lightning imperceptibly, without explofion, during a thunder ftorm ; 
but, on the contrary, there are many inftances, where violent explo- 
fions of lightning have happened to conductors that were /harply 
pointed, and. three in particular, the account of which was given in 
Mr. Franklin’s publication; where the points were diffipated or de- 
{ftroyed, anda{mall part of an iron rod melted at the place of the 
point’s infertion.—That every point is to be confidered as /aliciting the 
lightning, and, by that means, not only contributing to increa/e the 
quantity of every actual difcharge; but alfo frequently occafioning 
a difcharge, where it might not ofherwife have happened. If, there- 
fore, we imvze the lightning, whilft we are ignorant of what the 
quantity or the effects of it may be, we may be promoting the very 
mifchief we mean to prevent. Whereas if, inftead of pornted, we 
make ufe of blunted conductors, thofe will as effetually anfwer the 
purpofe of conveying away the lightning fafely, without that ten- 
dency to increafe or invite it.—Points are meant to imvite or draw 
off the lightning continually ; but we find, from experience, that 
they are extremely fubje&t from their fenuity to be melted down, and 
deftroyed; they are, therefore, fo far rendered ufelefs and vain, as no 
one can exactly fay what the duration, or what the effects, of any 
ftorm of lightning may be ; and many difficulties may occur in the 
timely replacing of fuch as are fo melted, or rendered ufelefs. Light- 
ning acts with more power upon /fharp points, than blunted ends, in 
the proportion of at leaft 12to 1. And as b/unted conductors, of fuf- 
ficient dimenfions, are found capable of conveying away the light- 
ning fafely whenever it attacks them, why fhould we have recourfe 


to a method which is uncertain, and may be dangerous? 
Vot. Il. 4N A for- 
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A former building on the Eddyftone rock was fet on fire by light- 
ning. The fixing a condutor therefore on the prefent light-houfe 
was thought highly proper; and it was refolved to put up a con- 


_ ductor without a point, that no lightning might be uaneceffarily foli- 


cited to the building; and that all the lightning, which accidentally 
fhould fall on it, might be conveyed away without injuring it. This 
conductor was fixed /welve years ago, and the building has fince re- 
ceived no injury from lightning. 

Upon the fame principle this gentleman protefts againft elevating 
the conduétors or rods too great a height above any building. « The 
“ Jonger the conduétors are above any building, the more danger may 
‘* be apprehended from them; as they will then approximate nearer 
<< in their effects to thofe that are pornted.” 

It is, I think, pretty clear from the remarks offered by Mr. Wilfon, 
that Mr. Franklin, when he made his ele&trical experiments, was 
confidering only how he fhould beft zmvte or draw down the matter 
of lightning; and that he found /harp points an{wered this purpofe 
better than others. But the great and efiential principle being, 
“ that lightning, when it defcends towards the earth, prefers a me- 
‘* tallic conductor to every other, and will readily leave any other for 
“ it;” the conclufion is plain, that there can be no poffible reafon 
given, why we fhould ufe methods to zvite a ftroke; fince all that is 
required for our fecurity is, to catch that body of lightning on a 
metallic conductor, and convey it fafely into the earth; which body 
of lightning would otherwife, and if no fuch metallic conduCor had 
been provided, have entered the fubftance of the building, and per- 
haps laid it in ruins. I have feen feveral points taken from rods or 
conduétors that had been ftruck by lightning in North-America, and 
the metal of all of them appeared to have been greatly affeed by the 
electric action; the fine apex of fome was diflolved into a little round 
ball; others had undergone a greater degree of fufion; whilft fome 
were only bent into a crooked figure, but the points of all were ren- 
dered obtufe. ‘This variety of effect was occafioned by the greater or 
lefs quantity of the fluid which had fallen on them; the points, by 
reafon of their _finene/s alone, were fufed or difflipated, as a very {mall 
wire would have been in the fame fituation, whilft the thicker parts, 
and the rods themfelves into which they had been riveted, remained 
uninjured, but condudted the lightning fafely to the earth; whence 
it is certain that, if no fuch points had been fixed in the rods at ali, 
the latter would have conducted equally as well without, as with 


them, 
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Many of the houfes in Jamaica are conftruéted with hip roofs. A 
perpendicular piece of wood, or a fmall maft, might be ere€ted againft 
the wall, at one or both ends of fuch houfes, at fuch an elevation as 
to fupport a copper rod rifing about three feet above the ridge. If an 
iron or fteel rod is made ufe of, it ought to be frequently painted, to 
hinder the air from corroding it. 

Buildings made of fir entirely, having no metal for the faftenings, 
ornaments, or conveniencies, are the leaft liable to be attacked by 
lightning. Houfes therefore covered with pitch-pine fhingles are in 
fome degree fecurer than others, fo long as their turpentine or refin 
remains unexhautted. 

Sulphureous and inflammable vapours arifing from the earth are 
eafily kindled by lightning. So alfo the vapours fent out by ftacks of 
moift hay, corn, or other vegetables, which heat and reek. Wood 
rotting in old trees, or buildings, fuffer the like effect. Such are there- 
fore eafily and often fired. "Thatch appears therefore to be an improper 
covering for building. And it may be owing to this, that old thatched 
barns are fo frequently fired in England by lightning. 

For fecuring magazines of powder Mr. Franklin propofes the erect- 
ing a maft not far from them, which may rife fome feet higher than 
the top of them, with a thick iron rod (e.g. four inches {quare) 
in one picce, faftened to it, and reaching down through the earth till 
it comes to water, which lies not far from the furface in the places 
where fuch buildings are commonly fituated. Iron is a cheap metal ; 
but if it were dearer, the expence is infignificant, confidering the im- 


portant fervice to which it is applied. The rod is advifed to be of 
this thicknefs, to allow for its wafting by ruft; which however might 


be retarded by painting with common white lead and linfeed oil; it 
will probably laft as long as the maft, and may be renewed with it. 

A perfon apprehenfive of danger from lightning, happening during 
the time of thunder to be in a houfe not fecured by a rod, will do 
well to avoid fitting near a chimney, a looking-glafs, any gilding on 
pictures or wainfcot. The fafeft place is the middle of the room (fo 
it be not under a metal luftre fupported by a chain) fitting in one 
chair and laying the feet up in another. It is ftill fafer to bring two 
or three mattraffes, or beds, into the middle of the room, and, folding 
them up double, place the chair upon them; for they being not fo 
good condudtorsas the walls, the lightning will not chufe an interrupted 
courfe through the air of the room and the bedding, when it can go 
through a continued and better condu¢tor, the wall. But, where it 
can be had, a hammock, or {winging bed, fufpended by filk cords, 
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equally diftant from the walls on every fide, and from the cieling 
and floor above and below, affords a tolerably fafe fituation in any 
room whatever; and what indeed may be deemed quite free from 
danger of any ftroke by lightning, except what may happen from fplin- 
ters, or other materials violently fcattered about by the force of an 
explofion. The beft fecurity, and the only one to be relied on, is, 
however, a rod or metallic conductor ; which in countries particularly 
fubjeét to thunder and lightning, ought to be fixed at every building. 
It is true that not many buildings are ftruck, nor perfons deftroyed, 
in a year; but in all countries there are particular fituations more ex- 
pofed to fuch accidents than others, and there are minds fo ftrongly 
impreffed with the apprehenfion of them, as to be very unhappy every 
time alittle thunder is within their hearing ; the advantage of fixing fuch 
conduétor does not therefore confift alone in making us /afe, for it 
contributes alfo to make us eafy. ‘The ftroke it -fecures us from 
might have chanced perhaps but once in our lives; but it relieves us 
a hundred times from thote painful apprehenfions, which difturb our 
happinefs. 

Terrible as this fluid appears when left at liberty to do mifchief, 
it is certain, that with re{pect to its operation upon animal bodies the 
effe& is fo inftantaneous that no pain can be felt; it is the eafieft of 
all deaths; and in this the mercy of the Divine Being is obvioufly 
manifefted: the particular ufes of it in the grand machinery of the 
world are not as yet inveftigated to any extent, but as far as they are 
difcerned it appears fubfervient to ‘a variety of great and beneficial 
purpoles. 

A phyfician at Paris is faid to have introduced the praétice of elec- 
trifying the bed-chambers of fick perfons, by exciting frefh currents 
of the etherial fire, and thereby expelling noxious vapours, or a pefti- 
lential difpofition of the atmo{phere ; and it is afferted, that this me- 
thod has been found, on repeated experiments, a far greater purifier of 
foul air than even a ventilator. 

The lightning, which caufes fo much difmay, contributes doubtlels 
to the prefervation of animal life, and the prevention of peftilential 
diftempers; fuch of them, at leaft, as owe their origin toa putrid, ftag-> 
nated, and contaminated atmofphere. They could not probably be 
diflipated, and the air reftored to falubrity, without the agitation of 
winds, or the virtues of this fubtle fluid excited into aétion; this, 
by confuming the fulphureous and malignant vapours, which made 
the air detrimental to health, adapts it to fuftain the life of men and 
other animals, and probably even of vegetables. Ordinary obfervation 
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on the different ftate of the atmofphere, before and after a thunder- 
fhower, confirms this. The air before thefe fhowers fall is ufually 
clofe, fuffocating, and fometimes even putrid. But afterwards, what 
cool, refrefhing and delightful fenfations arife from the change which 
lightning has occafioned, by burning away thofe foul vapours! It is- 
more particularly neceffary in climates where the heat of the fun is 
continually loading the air with corrupt and infalutary exhala- 
tions. We find therefore the largeft fupply of lightning diftributed to 
fuch regions which are moft in want of it; and by the wifdom of the 
Divine mechanifm, it is likewife provided for the coldeft climates, 
though but rarely diftinguifhed there by any vifible action, except at 
thofe feafons of the year, when by the greateft fummer-heats, which 
fill their atmofphere with morbid effuvia, it becomes mot{t ufeful and 
neceffary to correct them. . . 

Dr. Hales therefore well remarks, that fuch a fulphureous ftate of 
the air is very prejudicial to the inhabitants of fome countries; and, 
when of long continuance, makes them w/b for lightning to purify it. 
So powerful and ductile an agent is doubtlefs applicable to a thoufand 
good purpofes; and, in addition to what have already been {poken of, 
let me add, that it fubdues the moft tempeftuous winds, and is to be 
deemed the chief preventative of that univerfal devaflation fuch winds 
would always caufe within the Tropics, if they were not reftrained by 
the effe@s of lightning; and which they never fail to produce, when 
thofe effets are for a time fufpended. 


Shiga Tihds? Gir eel”: IX, 


Re AraN: 


The ufual prognoftics of rain in the Southern parts of this ifland are, 
lightning at windward—large towering clouds—fleecy or black, rifing 
in the South-eaft, the South, or South-weft—great heats and faint 
light fea-breezes for fome weeks or days—immediately before the fall 
of rain a Wefterly or North-weft wind, for the moft part gentle: at 
the fame time heavy clouds, with thunder approaching the land from 
the Southern points—the tops of the Blue Mountains appearing per- 
feétly clear of clouds or mifts—the objects upon them tolerably diftinc, 
feemingly much nearer than ufual, or the whole wearing a blueifh caft— 
great flathings of lightning at night in the Southern hemifphere, be- 
token rain in fixteen or eighteen hours. After three weeks of dry 
weather, a flight fhock of an earthquake was felt at ten in the even- 
ing: to this {ucceeded a violent rain in the mountains at two in the 


afternoon the next day. On a change of wind from the Southeeaflt | 
to 
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to North or North-eaft, and vice v-rsé, the clouds to the Eaftward- 
feem collected in huge piles, and prefage rain, which feldom fails 
accompanying thefe changes. When cockroches are obierved in 
-dwelling-houfes towards evening, flying and running about in great 
hurry and confufion, a fhower may be expected very fpeedily. A 
more than unufual difturbance and noife of rats in the night-time ig 
likewife a pretty certain prognoftic. 

In November, on a change of wind from North or North-eaft to 
South-eaft, drizzling fhowers general'y follow. When the evenings 
are clofe and fultry at the full moon, or a day or two before or after, 
and a bur furrounds her difk very near, rain will probably foon happen. 
Heavy black clouds from the South and South-weft always bring rain 
and wind. 

In Auguft, after dry weather, when there is much heat in the air, 
and but little breeze, if a wind fprings up from the North, rain and 
thunder may be expected. 

In September, October, November, and May, fultry, calm weather, 
and great corrufcations in the evening round the horizon, are certain 
forerunners of a hard rain, and moft commonly thunder. Towards 
the latter end of September, when the wind is gentle, fluttering, and 
at no fettled point, the clouds fluctuating different ways, large towering 
clouds appearing (if in the day-time) of a reddifh hue, rain and thun- 
der may be expected from the Southward. 

If in the month of O&ober the roaring of the fea is heard at Spanith 
Town, when the atmofphere aloft is hazy in the morning, as if a mitt 
was elevated to a great height, thefe are indications of approaching 
heavy fqualls with rain~ 

Rain moft frequently happens after the full of the moon. 

A thin {cud obferved towards evening, flying quickly from any 
quarter, portends a {mart wind in the night from that quarter, either 
with or without rain, but more generally with. 

Thefe tokens rarely fail. The heavieft rains do not fall here exa@tly 
at the time of the equinoxes; but ufually about thirty days before the 
Vernal, and as many after the Autumnal; but the latter conform to 
more regularity in their periods; and when the Vernal feafons fail, 
the Autumnal are fure to be more plentiful and of longer continuance 
than ufual. 

There is every reafon to believe that the rains happen very differently 
now, both in time and quantity, in this ifland, from what they for- 
merly did; I cannot produce a better teftimony of this change, than 
by exhibiting the ftate of them at Spanifh Town in 1688, and com- 


paring it with recent obfervations. 
3 The 
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The following is Sir Hans Sloane’s Table for that year, abridged 
for greater perfpicuity. 





Months. . North Wind Sea Breeze Calm Rainy Thunder 
Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. 

January fe) 21 oo 9 oo 
February 4. 21 WKS 8 00 
March to sf 
the 17th 00 8 I 6 oo: 
April no obfervation 
May . 30 I 9 8: 
June : 29 I 8 a 
July 30 Oo 6 3 
Auguft ; 28 variable 12 q 
September 1 2. a 16 8 
October 23 3 10 2 

| November 6 21 ° 12 oO 

| December 16 14 5 qi Oo 

37 248 Dan: 103 24 


The following table is formed upon obfervations regiftered for eight 
years, commencing anno 1752; but it is to be remarked that they were 
not taken in Spanifh Town, but nearly in the fame parallel, and jutt 
within the South-fide mountains, But as in thofe mountains a greater 
quantity of rain may be fuppofed to fall than on the level maritime 
parts, and le{s than in fome of the North-fide, Eaftern and Weftern,. 














an allowance fhould be made on that account.. 
Heavy rains or moderate fhowers, in eight years, compared with Sir 
| Hans Sloane’s table. | 
| Months. Days, -SirH.S. Months. Days. Sir H. Ss. 
January Oni 7 2 May Goula7s 
| February 17 64 June 55 64 
| March 19 48 = | July 55 48 
April 41 no obf, | Auguft coe me OO: 
ee September 65 128: 
December ee October 76 80 ‘Total in 8 years 
pees SO 1a 488 824. 
115, ‘| 367 482 


TABLE 
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TABLE of one year’s rain at an average taken from 1761 to 1764, 
compared with Sir H. Slodne’s. 


Medium. Medium. 

1688. 1761 to 1764. 1088. 1761 to 1764. 
January g days 3 July 6 days oo 
February 8 4. Auguft 12 I 
March 6 6 September 16 8 
April no obf, 4 October 10 IO 
May 9 0. ie November 12 6 
June 8 5 Decempbeciy7 00 
by = 63 25 
40 28 40 28 
mo Das 


In the former comparative table ] multiplied Sir H. Sloane’s total of 
ten months and feventeen days by eight, 1n order to make it more 
agreeable to the eight years obfervation compared with it. From 
thefe tables, it appears very probable, that full twice as much rain fell 
in and about Spanifh Town about eighty or ninety years ago as falls 
now. 

In the latter table for one year, if we fuppofe that from the 17th 
of March to the rft of May, a {pace omitted by Sir H. Sloane, and 
at a time of the year when rains generally happen, there were in 
forty-four days (the {pace omitted) only three rainy days, which 
furely is a very low computation, it follows that there were juft twice 
as many rainy days in the year as at prefent. 

Hence we may conclude that the heat is not fo incommodious now 
as it formerly was, for a damp hot air is not only more diftrefling, 
but more unhealthful than a dry hot air. We cannot well account 
for this difference otherwife than by fufpecting that the climates of 
moft countries on the globe undergo fome change in the revolution 
of many years; and, exclufive of this, we are to afcribe fomething to 
the clearing of woods in the mountainous parts, which has given a 
freer {cope to the wind and vapours. ‘The atmofphere of the town 
and adjacent country is probably more cool and pleafant than it was 
in Sir H. Sloane’s time, when, by confinement of vapours, the weather 
muft have been often very fultry. The lowlands now are lefs fre- 
quently refrefhed with rain, but they are the lefs annoyed with 
mufkeetos, and therefore more pleafant for habitation. Yet Sir Hans 
{peaks of them in a favourable manner. “‘gThe air, fays he, may well 
‘¢ be affirmed temperate, in that the heat of the day is qualified by 
‘‘ the length of the night, fo that the fun has not time fufficient to 

«« heat 
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‘ heat the atmofphere to fo great a degrée; as where the days are 
‘* longer, and the nights fhorter, or none at all.” He adds, ‘© that 
‘* he never found more heat here, than in fome vallies near Montpelier ; 
‘ and that the favannahs are the more temperate, becaufe the fun- 
‘¢ beams are but very little reflected on the body in thefe open plains; 
“¢ and the hills adjacent to them are not high enough to interrupt the 
«* current of the wind, or to reverberate the fun’s heat.” This how- 
ever muft be underftood only in a general view, for fome of thefe 
favannahs are encircled by high lands; but thof which run down to 
the coaft, which perhaps were chiefly alluded to by Sloane, are lefs 
hemmed in than any other. 

The rain precipitates in this ifland with a violence rarely feen in 
England, efpecially in thunder-fhowers; a traveler, overtaken by one 
of them, will find no garment, except a cloak of oiled ftuff, fufi- 
cient to guard him from being foaked to the very fkin. I have known 
the water, after about half an hour’s riding in fuch a thower, per- 
colate in rills through a flapped hat. On thefe occafions it is always 
moft prudent to ride a britker pace than ufual, in order to keep up 
the perfpiration, efpecially in the evening. We may apply in effect 
to the rains in this ifland, what lord Orrery remarked on thofe of 
Italy, juft changing the name of place. « After being accuftomed to 
‘« them, we think the clouds only drop in England; but here they 
‘© melt in inftantaneous cafcades. In Fingland they only produce 
< fhowers; with us, they pour down cataracts. In truth, the dif- 
‘* ference is amazing.” . 

A heavy fall of this kind was obferved to penetrate feventeen inches 
into the earth. The foil was what is diftinguifhed here by the name 
of brick mould. 


a 


a 


General quantity of rain in one year at the places undermentioned. 


Lowlands of Hilly parts Pifain Paris. Surinam, Barbadoes, Mountains 
England. of England. Italy. of Jamaica, 

Cubic inch. 22 42 43 os 19 $ 48 58 +8 63 a3 

Pegp, fect,ingh. Feil. Se Bey oly B, i Chara 


I 10 3 6 3 Vids 1 zo4 eo 4 10785 5 3 ios 


Taking the whole ifland throughout, fixty-five to feventy inches ap- 
pear to be about the medium of rain that falls upon it in feafonable 
ears, 
‘ In thofe diftri€s where the woods are thick, lofty, and extenfive, 
as in Portland, St. George, the interior parts of Clarendon, St. Eliza- 
beth, and St. James, there is an almoft daily drizzle. So along the 
whole midland range, the condenfations mutt be very frequent, other- 
wVOL. I. 4 0 wile 
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wife thofe vaft rivers, which burft forth at a prodigious elevation 
among them, could not be fo plentifully fupplied at thofe times 
when the lowlands are parched with drought. Not that they owe 
the whole of their waters to the rain that falls here, for they un- 
doubtedly derive the greateft portion from the ocean, by percolation, 
or fome other fubterraneous procefs of nature. But they receive a 
large increafe from rains and dews. If thefe woody parts were cleared, 
the rains that might fall there would be more moderate, and the 
rivers would lofe a part of their bulk. This vifibly has been the 
cafe with refpe& to fome others, which antiently ran much higher 
than they do at prefent; for being laid open to the fun and wind, 
the quantity loft by evaporation, together with what is diminifhed for 
want of the ufual fupply from dews and rains, their ftreams muft 
neceflarily decreafe to a certain degree. Yet as the condenfations 
proceeding from the height of ridges would full continue, therefore 
thefe midland parts would till have rains fuflicient, though probably 
but feldom fo exceffive as at prefent; and thus they may be {aid to 
inherit a permanent fertility, which will iafure fuccefs to their cul- 
tivators in the drieft years ever likely to happen here. 

Extraordinary falls may fometimes happen, which may unufually 
augment the annual calculation, for no two years are or can be exact; 
but an average of fix or feven may turn out nearly fo, One or two 
dry years are almoft uniformly fucceeded by one or two wet ones, fo 
that what fails in one part of the average number, is perhaps made 
up pretty regularly in the other. 

The rain which fell in this ifland during the hurricane (OG. 20, 
1744) was meafured by an ingenious gentleman, and found to equal 
the general quantity that falls in England in a whole year. 

So in the year 1754, the fall at Barbadoes was 87 ,., cubic inches, 
equal to 7 feet 3 ,4, inches perpendicular. Whereas the medium of 


five years amounted there to no more than 64 4, equal to 5 feet 
4 1, inches, far too little for its neceflary fupply. 
Seven inches are allowed in moft parts of Europe for evaporation 3 
what remains is fuppofed to replenifh the earth and vegetables with 
moifture, and fupply the wafte of fprings and rivers. But as the 
evaporation muft be in a far larger quantity in the Weft-Indies than 
in Europe, fo we muft ufe fome proportion in applying the rule to 
both places. The evaporation in Jamaica is conitant all the year 
through ; indeed, from fome late difcoveries, there are grounds to 
fufpect that it never ceafes in the coldeft countries, proofs having been 
given of an evaporation even from ice. However, in Jamaica it fuffers 
AO interruption frem a dcefeét of heat im the earth or atmofphere. 


Now 
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Now as feven inches are about one third of the fall in the lowlands 
_of England, we may venture to fubtraé one third from what may 
generally be fuppofed to fall in Jamaica. Making a dedudtion then 
of 21 inches for evaporation, there remain 42 inches, or 3 % feet for 
the purpofes beforementioned ; nor will this be thought too much 
in a country where vegetation is fo rapid and luxuriant, and which 
abounds with fo great a multitude of rivers, rivulets, and {prings. 
But we cannot allow much more for evaporation, confidering that the 
earth here in moft parts abforbs the rain very greedily and copioufly, 
and that in other parts the fharp defcent of hills and mountains dif- 
charges it into the rivers almoft as fa(t as it falls. If the ifland was 
entirely clear of its woods, perhaps a much lefs quantity of rain 
would fall than at prefent; but what is now fupplied is not difpro- 
portioned to the demand of its vaft forefts, which probably could 
not vegetate with lefs; and, being attractors, they are doubtlefs the 
caufe of much more frequent fhowers than would otherwife happen: 
for the {cale of nature is nicely poifed in this refpedt, and every part 
of the machinery correfponds, according to a moft wonderful plan 
of harmony and fitnefs. We cannot but remark the goodnefs and 
wifdom of the Deity, in thus admirably adjufting his diftributions. 
If a quantity of rain equal to 87 cubic inches, or even 63, fhould 
annually fall in England, that country would be deluged; the fruits 
of the earth would perifh, and the farmer’s toil be vain. The power 
of the fun at that diftance from the equator would be too feeble to 
exhale a fufficient quantity of it. On the contrary, if fo fmall a por- 
tion as 21 inches only fhould fall in the whole year at Jamaica or 
Barbadoes, this would fcarcely be half enough for {uftaining or pro- 
moting vegetation in thofe iflands. After balancing the daily ex- 
halation caufed by the folar heat and conftant breezes, the ground 
would be left parched, and every herb, plant, and root, would pro- 
bably die, fountains and rivers be dried up, and the miferable in- 


habitants be extinguifhed by thirft and famine. ; 


_The like wife provifion and combination are likewife difcernible 
in thofe fhowers which are fo often {een defcending on the moun- 
tainous parts of Jamaica, whilft the lowlands receive not a drop. 
The fteep acclivities of many of their ridges, like the roof of a houfe, 
throw off the water with a velocity not much inferior to that with 
which it falls upon them; hence the foil of fuch parts would foon 
grow infertile, if it was not fo frequently moiftened with feafonable 
{prinklings. ‘The lowlands, not permitting the rain that falls on them 
to run off fo {peedily, retain their humeétation much longer ; the 
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water here finks deep, and the mountainous refervoirs fupply the 
fprings and wells below with a liberal’ ftore. 

- J have no meafurement of the dews which fall in this ifland, but 
in many parts of it they are very confiderable, infomuch that in one 
of the mountainous diftriéts, where there is a fcarcity of {prings, the 
cattle are fufliciently watered by the dew which overfpreads the her- 
bage every morning ; 1n general, in the mountains, it is fo heavy that 
a, perfon, walking among grafs, or through a cane-piece early in the 
morning, would foon be as wet as if he had gone through ariver., It 
is always leaft before heavy rains, and moft copious in the cooler 
months of the year. Yet I obferved once, in the month of January, 
that, although the weather had been very warm for the time of 
year, and dry, with {trong fea-breezes night and day, which are not 
common in this month, the dews in the South lowlands were un- 
ufually heavy. In Spanith ‘Town they are much larger than in King- 
fton, owing perhaps to the vicinity of the Rio Cobre. Hail is a 
phznomenon that has often been obferved here. In 1757, a fhower 
fell at Port Royal. The flakes were fome of them large, but foon 
diflolved. Inthe midland mountains it is more common; tranfient 
fhowers happening almoft every year, generally in Auguft, or Sep- 
tember. They. fall from thunder-clouds, floating at a confiderable 
height, and produce a fudden great change to coolnefs in the air, 
The freezing point in this atmofphere is probably not higher than 
about two miles and three eighths in the hotteft feafon of the year [7] 
fince, on the fummit of the mountain Pichincha, in Peru, which 1s 
little more than two miles and. an half in height, and under the line, 
the. thermometer [9] was obferved, on the i7th of Auguit, to fink 
four degrees below the freezing point, about fix o'clock in the 
morning.. 

Mire Coe Lew ag 
THERMOMETRICAL REMARKS, 
Comparifon of Heat and Coolnefs, during one Year, between Charles 
Town, in South Carolina, and Spanifh Town, in Jamaica. 


Month, Place. Hotteit. Cooleft, Difference Medium, Medium of 3 Medium 
ina Months inSpa- of fix 
pe x ? Month. nifh Town. Months. 
; ~Charles Town, 56 43 38 AO 
January, { Spanifh Toa 33 76 q So | 
PCT. 79 32 47 7S 
February, { ern, 85 66 17 segs to 
pC. TE. 80 AL 39: 64 
March, Sa 84 ve 13 73: J : 
anh ang 87 49, 38 68 er ib 
ree 5.2. 86 67 19 ay | 
a C.T. 93 60 33 Fj 
be { Sipe 87 77 10 82 r 82 | i 
f Url 92 67 25 80 
Juss 1S.08 83 84 86 | 
[2] About twelve thoufand five hundred feet. {o] Of Reaumur’s conftruction. 


july, 

















: Cie 100 73 ap 885° \ 

July, 1s. t Si eghitee : aon | 
aaah aa oe et eames) 
September, ior sc a - 83 j ; 8 
O&ober, ior es 2 os $0 | | 
owt {Sn HP 
December, ; a 4 5 x ve ‘i 4 5 } 


. Ts 79 7° ere r ss; BS 
Regifter for fix Months, carefully taken in Spanith Town in a dif- 
ferent Year fubfequent to the above, and by different Inftruments, 
but graduatad in the fame Manner, or per Fahrenheit’s Scale. 


Month. Higheit. Loweft. Difference Medium. Medium Medium 
in one of three of fix 
Month. Months. Months. 
uly, 862 684 18 deg. 86 : ; 
Tee Bess fle! Oy bil ji. 38 76 | Si | Ye Stone bess 
3 I z ? 
September, 854 665 195 76 at 
October, eee 67 182 762 4% 
November, 84 632 20% 73 } 74 } Lowett, 62 
December, 812 13 


3 62 194 

This table is found to. differ ea the preceding four degrees in 
the general medium ; which I know not how to account for, except 
from the different diameter of the tubes made ufe of; fo that it 1s 
impoflible to decide which of the two meafurements is the more to 
be depended upon. This point muit remain to be adjufted by the 
refult of future accurate obfervations. Mefne heat obferved in King- 

fton, April, May, June, and July, eighty-one degrees. 
Comparifon of the Air’s general Temperature in a whole Year at the 

Places under-mentioned (per the firft Table), 


Greateit Heat. GreateftCold. Difference in one Year. Medium. 


Charles Town, 100 18 82 59. 
Spanith-Town, 92 66) 26: 79 
Surinam, go 72 18 Sx 
Barbadoes, according to Hillary, 86 16 78 


. 72" , i 

Thermometrical Range in Spanith Town, according to Obfervations: 
in four Years, taken with the fame Inftruments as the firft Table. 

Greateft Variation Smalleft{in Higheft Station in. Loweitt-in 


in-one Month. . one Month. one Year. one, Yeate 
Degrees, 18 I 92 66 
80 60 


Funchal, in Madeira, fame time, ue : 
Temperature obferved in different Places. 


Place. Latitude. Year. Month.. Degree... Medium, — Spanith 
Town 
Medium, 
Panamay. 9° oof N.: 1736 January. 7I a 79 75 80 
Jamaica, in the coun-y ; 
try Welt of Spanifh he 35. N. 1759 February. 65 a 81 73 70 
~ Town, ~* Ttoee yh ae 
Guiaquil, af adie (Se 20362 (April. cme 0182t yoley J) taupe 
uito, o 30 S. ditto May 54 a 69 57 82 


Bath, in England, sr 20. Ne. 1764 ditto. 78. 


Quito, 
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ti Quito, o 30 S. 1736 June cage] Sst } 
iat London, gt 32 N. 1748 ditto 11th 854 86 
Philadelphia. 40 N. 1750 » ditto 100 J 
i Paris, 48 igs NT res July, 80 
i Mh London, 5r 320 N- 2748 ditto 85 3 
ti Ditto, Sigmgee Dor 762 ditto 80 . 
14h Funchal, in Madeira, 32 33 N. 1760. ditto 72. a 95 732 
Lily Paris, 48 15 N. 1735 Angutt 804 
Bnittol, bt GgegeN: FT 7Gr aitto 80 
London, CT a32 9 ON eecitte  eeditto 79 
Ditto, ditto ditto 1773 ditto 86z 87 
Portfea, near Portfmouth,s0 4o N.. ditto ditto 82 
St. Euftatia, 17\.'25 N.' ty60. i.ditto S2 a 84 83 ; 
Curacoa, 12 25 N. ditto ditto 83 a go 862 
Ditto, ditto ditto September 83 a 8g 86 83 
Ditto, ditto ditto October 8r a 87 84 80 
Ditto, ditto ditto | Navember 74 a 84 79 OO UIE 
Carthagena, 10) 252 INS 173 508 ditto 78ia 81 Foetal? 
Curacoa, 12. 26 N. 1760 December Too Ton mae 
Porto-Bello, 9.35 No 17635 “dita hes eh ValG) 74 } 15 
New-York, 40 24 N. Summer Months 96 a 9$ 
Surat, 2 Te Ome ditto 109 
Senegal, 16 N. 1763 December 93 
Sierra Leon, 7 N. ditto — ditto 98 , 
7 
The foregoing table having been founded upon the obfervations of : 


different perfons, taken at different times, I am incapable of vouchin 
| for the accuracy of them. But, fuppofing them tolerably faithful, 
+ Hatt I think it will appear, that the Afiatic and African climates are, in 
li general, hotter than the American; and that, of-the American cli- 
mates, thofe which le under and near the Line are, in general, 
very temperate. ‘I'he different degrees of heat and cold in different 
places, under the fame meridian, depend chiefly upon the accidents o; 
Ih fituation, with regard to mountains, valleys, and foil. Where 
1 / there are vat high mountains, whofe fummits are all the year co. 
| vered with fnow, as thofe under the Line in the South-American 
continent, the winds which come over them mutt neceffarily chill 
\ the air of all the adjacent country. In other refpects, and under 
Hd different meridians, the diverfity has been fuppofed to arife from the 
different angles under which the fun’s rays {trike upon the furface of 
the earth, and the longer or fhorter continuance of their action: and, 
from this confideration, Dr. Halley has grounded a very confiftent 
theory; from whence he deduces two pofitions, firft, that the 
Tropical fun, under the Equino@tial,. has, of all others, the leaft 
force; fecondly, that, under the Pole, it is greater than any other 
| heat whatfoever, being to that of the Equinoétial, as five to four. 
Ht But this may appear clearer from one column of his table, which I 


Ahh fix upon, as it includes the hotteft part of the year felt in the Weft- 
ve Indies, viz. June to September, 


th Lat. 
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Lat. N. Sun in % 

Oo 18.341 
10 20.290 
20 fe2 1774 
30 22.651 
40 23.048 
50 22.991 
60 BE ee ZA 9 2 
Fe eae S 
80 24.673 


go BEICS 

From this table we find the heat of ea noatier: part of Green- 
land, which lies in Jat. 80, compared with the heat on the Northern 
part of Hifpaniola, which lies in lat. 20, is as 24.673, to 21.737, on: 
fome days when the fun is moving through this quarter of the 
Ecliptic; for it is the length of time that the heat is applied to any 
particular country, as wellas the degree of it, that determines the 
quantity. of heat communicated to: it. Where, therefore, the days 
and nights are of pretty equal length, the fun’s heat cannot: exert. 
itfelf fo powerfully, as where there is no night, and confequently no: 
interruption to its actiom for many months; and the, heat, which 
arifes fimply from the prefence of the fun, is, from Halley’s theory, 
reducible to this. problem, viz. that the fun’s heat, for any fmall: 
portion: of time, is as a rectangle, contained under the fine of the: 
angle of incidence of the rays producing heat at that time. 

For thefe complicated reafons, although, when the fun is vertical,. 
and darts a perpendicular ray, it is {uppofed to {trike with greateft 
force; yet, in thofe countries where it is vertical twice a year, in 
pafling to and from the Tropic of Cancer, the greateft heat is not. 
during the inftant of its verticalities, but feome weeks after, when it 
is returning from one Tropic to the other, and its rays oblique. 

A: Datch captain afferted, that he had been quite under the North 
Pole, where he found the climate as temperate as at Amiterdam, and 
the fea quiteopen.. This aflertion has been.deemed not improbable,. 
confidering that the fun’s rays, though falling very obliquely in that 
latitude, muft neverthelefs produce a very great degree of heat, from 
his long coutinuance above the horizon; fo,. notwithftanding the 
obliquity of the rays, it is found, that in the middle of dammer the- 
thermometer fometimes rifes higher in Sweden, and at. Petertburgh, 
than under the Line. Ri! 

But, for the better comparifon of climates, and the degrees of heat, . 
under different-or under-paralle] latitudes, it. is. greatly. to be: withed, 
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hi that we were furnifhed with more regifters, and thofe formed with 
! more regularity. To be corre&ly accurate is fca arcely to be expected, 
fince thermometers, graduated alike, often. vary much from each 
other in their indications. But what ‘chiefly impedes the enguiry is, 
that experiments, made in different parts of the world, are by in- 
{ftruments of very different graduation. If one ftandard thermometer 
was univerfally in ufe, a comparifon of remarks or regifters, formed 
in different parts of the globe, or in the fame country, Doone be very 
practicable, and lead to a knowledge of their refpective temperatures 
with far more precifion. 

The thermometers J made ufe of were a fpirit and a mercurial, 
both of them graduated according to Fahrenheit. Yet, upon com- 
parifop, the former always ro! e tivo degrees higher, excepting in one 
inftance, in April 1762. 

The weather, having been fultry and fhowery for fome time, be- 
came ona fudden very cool, and cleared up; when, to my great 
{urprize, I obferved the mercurial thermometer had rifen two degrees 
higher than the other. I could only account for this, by {uppoling, 
that, as the parts of mercury are more fufceptible of immediate im- 
prefion from changes of the atmofphere than thofe of {pirit, they 
are likewife fooner affected with any fudden rarefaction or denfity. 
Meh The elafticity of the air in the upper part of the tube has been found 
| \ fometimes to overcome the expanfion of the fpirit; and often the air, 

| 





1 when very hot, is faid to make the {pirit rife difproportionately high 
RF in the tube, when what is contained in the ball is not equally affe&ted. 
ih The ball of my fpirit thermometer was covered with a mahogany 
| i cap; upon taking off which, in the month of February, the liquor 
i funk immediately two degrees. I left it uncovereda whole night; 
ti and, early in the morning, after fuffering the night air to blow upon 
it freely, through a window left open for that purpofe, I perceived it 
fallen fix degrees lower than had been ufual when the cap was on. 
i I obferved frequently, that, the houfe being fhut up all night, 
li upon viewing the thermometer in the morning before the fun was any 
i height above the horizon, the air within doors was warmer by five 
" or fix degrees than the air abroad. 
Similar variations have been remarked in London. 
1748, June 11, the thermometer out of doors, in a fhaded air, 
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Within doors, at ole. 
a difference of fifteen degrees and an half; which is almoft 
incredible. | 
At nine in the evening, without doors, — 4, 
5 Within, 
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Within, ies nile ~ebas — mT 

July 23, Without doors, at noon, mh 

pvstiicaeataeP Ai © oe 

On the 11th of June the thermomete 

evening, was higher than at noon: though the thermometer out of 

doors fell confiderably. The reafon afligned for this was, that the 

air without was {till warmer than the air within, and continued to 

communicate its heat to the internal air. , So Mr, Rouppe, at fea, in 


the month of July, 1760, in latitude 18, N., found the open air at 
night fix degrees cooler than the air between decks. 


ufed in Jamaica, were fufpended in a th 
they would be more affected by changes in the atmofphere, the tables 
of heat and coolnefs for that ifland might be far more accurate. ‘Phe 
air within doors there, efpecially in the towns, is in general much 
hotter than the air of any fhaded place without. Hence the degree 
of heat may be erroneoully fuppofed many degrees higher than what 
it really is. On the other hand, in England, where the houfes are 
much loftier, the walls more mafly, and many apartments impervious 
to the fun, and where its Tays never enter into rooms of a Northern 
expolure; the air within doors, on the hotteft days, is much cooler 
than without; and obfervations, taken there by a thermometer {uf 
pended always within doors, will confequently give a fallacious re- 
gifter of the heat of fummer air, and often reprefent it to be mucli 
lefs than it really is, as the example above cited mott clearly de- 
monttrates. In making obfervations in Jamaica, (where the inha- 
bitants are amphi/cii) regard fhould be had to the fun’s ftation, whether 
in the Northern or Southern Tropic. When he is in the former, 
the inftrument fhould be placed in a room not inhabited, having a 
South afpedt, the window left open; and due care taken that the air 
may freely enter, without any refleéted gleam of fun-thine, or heat 
from any wall or building oppofite, or too {trong a light. When he 
pafies to the Southern Tropic, it may be moved to the Northern fide 
of the houfe, with the like precautions, 
The mercurial thermometers, I have reafon to believe, are the moft 
to be depended on; and they have this further advantage, that the 
ball is generally uncovered, fo that every variation of the atmofphere 


immediately affe€ts the whole mats, 
Worn iit) poe 
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even three, placed fide by fide, would enable the obferver to be as 
exact as poflible, by noting their deviations, and taking the mediune 
of all. Fahrenhcit’s conftru€tion, from its fimplicity, is more ge- 
nerally approved of, and perhaps more ufeful, than the other fcales. 
But, whatever inftrument is thought moft eligible, the graduation 
ought always to be noticed and prefixed to the diary. A want of this has 
made many regifters unferviceable, ia refpect to the advantage that might 
be hoped from a comparifon of climates ; and dependent on this, the ana- 
logy of fymptoms and difeafes correfpondent to the various changes of 
the atmofohere in different countries. There are no lefs than 16 or more 
of thefe infruments of various inventions; fo that a perfon, ignorant of 
their graduation, or the method of comparing them one with another, 
would find himfelf greatly puzzled in the attempt. In 1740, Dr. 
George Martine publifhed fome very intelligent eflays on the fubje& of 
Thermometers, and added a plate, exhibiting the graduation of 15 of thefe 
inftruments in a comparative view ; this Defaguliers has given (p. 364» 
val. II.) and it will be found extremely ufeful to experimentors. 


Soi ean eile eo 
Bat SR0 Oo PO ReMi Aes 


According to four years obfervations at Spani/h Town, 


In one Day One Year Jamaica. In England, 
Inch.<1o0ths, Inch.-1oths. Inch.-roths. Inth.—rsoths. 


Greateit fall on the approach of a guft or Es %y 
gale of wind fromS,W. attended with rain, 

General fubfidence before } ,- 
% Z h 

My font atic flight fhowers, Or;3 


The fame before and after violent rains, Oe 
Whole range, 


° 3 : 3 ore Zan 5 
General ftation, ; ZO $aD 291% 4 
Greatelt afcent, GRE 30—= 8 
Lowett fall, 25s 26 ao 


Doé&tor Halley obferves, that near the Equinoétial there is little or no 
variation in the height of the barometer. He accounts for it thus ; ** that 
«© in thefe places there is is always an eafy gale of wind blowing nearly 
«‘ from the fame point; fo that, there being no contrary current of air 
<¢ to exbauft or accumulate it, the atmofphere continues much in the fame 
<¢ ftate. However, upon hurricanes, the mercury has fubfided very low; 
«© but this happens only once in two or three years, and it foon recovers 
« its fettled ftate of about 29 % inches, as at Barbadoes.” At this ifland 
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(laft mentioned) the mercury is rarely known torife above 30 inches, and y 
its fettled ftate 1s about 29 $. Jamaica, lying nearer to the North Ame- 
rican continent, and being a much larger ifland, is more fubjet to vari- 
able winds; and the Norths, which always raife the mercury higheft, 
are far ftronger here. The mercury is therefore not {o {tationary here as 
in the Caribbee iflands, which lie near the Equino@ial. ‘The atmofphere 
is heavier in its preffure ; and would be more falubrious, for this reafon, 


_ to European conftitutions, if the woods were opened. We may af{cribe to 


this preflure of the air, in great meafure, that lively flow of {pirits which 
moft of the inhabitants enjoy, which may naturally happen whereever 
the mercury’s ftation is ufually near about 30 inches. ‘The variations here 
are minute, as Doétor Halley has remarked, except upon the approach of 
ftormy weather ; and hence the preffure of the atmofphere on the body is 
generally uniform, and equable, from day to day, or, at leaft, with very 
little fenfible difparity. 

Yet no contemptible advantage may be derived from this inftrument 
even here; where, although the mercurial motions are f{mall, yet they 
afford certain indications of change in the weather likely to happen in 24 
hours. A knowledge therefore deducible from fuch a prognoftic is not 
without its ufe to the plariter, in directing his operations in the field, with 
regard to planting or fowing. : 

Science too may be benefited from its application in a different way. 

An accurate meafurement feems to be wanted of the height of the dif- 
ferent mountains, particularly the various Blue Mountain ridges, 

In taking the height of a mountain with the portable barometer, the 
experimentor is firft to remark, at what degree the quickfilver ftands at 
the level of the fea, or (that being too diftant) at the foot. 

Having afcended to the fummit, or as high as he chufes to go, he is then to 
obferve how many inches, and parts of inches, the mercury has fubfided. 

From variety of experiments it has been fuppofed, that the mercur 
fubfides one tenth of an inch at every ninety feet of afcent ; but it has like« 
wife been proved, that, from the different degrees of denfity in the air, 
the higher we afcend, if the mercury falls one tenth of an inch at the firft 
ninety feet of rife, it will not fall the next tenth, till the barometer is 
carried up ninety-three feet higher; and fo the height of every column 
of air, of the weight of one tenth of an inch of mercury, will vary ac- 
cording to the height of its fituation in the atmo{phere, each being about 
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hree feet longer than the laft. If, therefore, for an height of 1,035 feet, 








the mercury falls one inch, the different ftages of its fall, in proceeding 
upwards towards the mountain top, will be marked as follows: 

Ne, of feet afcent. Fall of the Mercury, tenths of 1 inch. 
go I 
aS : 
96 I 
99 I 
102 I 
105 I 
108 I 
111 1 
114. I 
117 I 

1035 +2ths or 1 inch 


Itisfrom fuch kind of obfervations that doctor Halley, and others, 
i framed tables, to fhew what would be the heights of the mercury in the 
fn tube, andthe denfity of the air, at different heights from the earth, 

The following two are abridged from Dr. Halley’s, as it would be 
unneceflary, for the purpofe of meafuring mountains, to carry the cal- 
culation further than their greateft known height. 





t | 
| i Atable fhewing the altitudes of a moun- A table, fhewing the height of the mercury at giving 
i \\ | tain to given heights of the mercurye altitudes of a mountain. 
HI Inches, Feet. Feet. Inches, 7 eo 
Wi of an Inch. 
i 30 ° 9° 30 © 
eat 29 OIs r 1000 28 QI 
i! 28 1862 2009 27 £6 
Hl Dy 2844 3000 26 85 
ii 26 3863 4000 25 37 
Ui , 225 4.922 5000 24 93 
iy 6 20 10947 Mile’ x oa © 5280 24 67 
Hi 15. 18716 2 10569: 20 29 
3 15840 16 68 
[d)i4 2s 21120: 0 ¥3 92 


Thefe tables, it is faid, do not perfectly agree with phenomena, vet 
they are thought to be tolerably acurate 3 at leaft fufficiently fo for fuch 
menfurations where exaétnefs to afew fathoms is not required ;. and, un= 
til better tables are conftruéted, thefe may ferve to render the work prac- 
ticable with lefs trouble and difficuity [c]. 

. | . de 
{5} Chimbo-raco, one of the Cordilleras, is pearly four miles above the level of the cae 
a 


{c] ‘The ingenious Mr. Brydone, who Nas lately voured the public with a very entertgiping ace 


eount of mount Zaza, oblerves; that Picart (the mofl exact of all the French academicians) al- 
lows 
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‘The general theory of the operation is built on this principle; * That 
* the column of air upon high mountains js much fhorter; and, confe- 
** quently, lighter than that of the plains.” 

Suppofing a hill, fuch as Snowdon Hill, where the mercury fettles at 
four inches below the mean altitude at the level of the fea, and whofe 
height is about 3,720 feet; the column of air, at fuch an height, and 
of one inch diameter, it is fuppofed, would be found lighter by 14,320 
grains, or 29 oz. 6 dwt. 3 fcrup. than below. 

Hence it follows, that, in fuch places, the blood, having a load taken 
from it, will {well and diftend the veflels 3 and, at leaft, occafion a 
fhortnefs of breath. 

The like dilatation happens to bottled liquors carried to that height; 
the air contained in the liquor rarefies to the fame pitch with the ex- 
ternal air, cracks the bottle, and makes it fly into a thoufand pieces. 

From the like caufe, perhaps, fudden changes of weather in this 
climate, from very dry and hot to very wet, and again to hot and dry, 
produce a variety of diforders in the human body. 

In the year 1761, after very heavy rains, for feven or eight days in 
May, fucceeding dry fultry weather, and followed by a return of dry 
hot weather, a bad {pecies of fever appeared in Kingfton ; the firft fym- 
ptoms of which were a fudden vertigo, and deprivation of fight; inftant 
bleeding was found moft ferviceable ; and, if negleted, the diforder 


lows 14 toifes, or about 90 Englith feet, to every fall of 1 Iine of mercury; but he thinks, the al- 
lowance ufually made, particularly in great elevations, where the air js exceedingly thin and light,, 
is much, too fmall. ~His conjecture is probably juft: and if fo, the Englith menfuration, given in 
the former tables, may be found more exaé than any formed by Caffini, and other foreigners. The 
foilowing are the ftations of the thermometer and barometer obferved by Mr. Brydone in his, 
afcent ; 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Deg.) Tn. lin, Height of Barometer, 


At Catanea, mid-day, May 26 76 | 209 84 Sea-fide at Catanea. 

Ditto ¢ in Ser ne 23 72.27 8 Piedinonte, in the firft region of Etna. 
Nicolof, mid-day 73 | 27 13 Nicolo, inthe fame region. 

a Foca ei where there was] 61 | 26 5k Coftagno de Cento Cavalli, fecond region. 


In'the fame cave, half paft rr at night, 52 | 24 2 Spelonca del Capriole, fame. 

Yorre del Philofopho, 3 in the motning, 343] 20 § Torre del Philofopho, third regions. 

Foot of the crater, 33 | 20 4% Foot of the crater, 

About half way up the crater, 29 | 19 63 Within about 300 yards of the fummit.. 

On the fummit, a little before fun-rife, 27 }19 4 Byfuppofition at the fummitof the mountain. 
According to this regifter, and the former tables, the height of ABtna, above the fea’ level, fhoulg 

be about 11,630 feet; Mr. Brydone fuppofes it not to exceed 12000. But; at the former compu- 

tation, it is upwards of 4000 feet higher, than the higheft part of our Blue Mountain Ridge in 

Jamaica. The thermometer being at 33, Or 1 degree above the freezing point, when the baro- 

meter was at 20 inches 43 lines; we may duppofe the freezing pointt to have been at the elevation 

of near two miles, or about 10, 368 feet, in the month of May, 
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generally proved mortal. ‘The barometer, after being too low during 
the fall of rain, rofe to 31 -{. In this cafe the column of air became 
faddenly light, and as {uddenly became heavy again ; the quicknefs of 
which tranfition, doubtlefs, caufed very extraordinary commotions in 
the blood and juices; for, in rainy weather, the atmofphere near the 
earth is lighter than at other times; and, in fair or clear windy wea- 
ther, it is heaviett. 

“The barometer therefore may have its ufe, in leading us to prepare, 
or to account for, diftempers of the anomalous clafs, as well as in di- 
recting our choice of fituation for dwelling. 

They who live in the thin air of high mountains are generally re. 
marked to be perfons of quick, lively parts, their blood and {pirits of 
a free loofe texture, and their veffels enlarged, fo that the brain is fup-. 
plied with all that is neceflary for performing its functions well. Be- 
fides, the coolnefs and elafticity of the air ftrengthens their fibres 5 and 
fuch places are ufually either rocky, or well drained, and free from 
vapours. But at thofe heights, where the vapours conftantly brood 
and fettle, their fibres, inftead of being corroborated, would probably 
grow flabby 5 and fuch perpetual moifture of the air might be produc- 
tive of dropfical complaints 5 hence appears the reafon, why perfons la- 
bouring under an incipient dropfy, contra¢ted by refiding in a vapour- 
ith air, have, upon their removal to fome of the dry, fandy cayes, which 
lie off the South coaft of this ifland, recovered very furprifingly and 
foon. 

In Doétor Trapham’s time the dropfy was fo endemic in Jamaica, 
that it went by the name of the country difeafe; but as this diforder is 
not at prefent very frequent, we may reafonably fuppofe (among other 
caufes of its decline) that the air of the country is much lefs moift 
than formerly it was. From the foregoing obfervations we may infer, 

1. That perfons who pafs fuddenly from a low fituation into the air of 
high mountains, ought (on coming to refide there) to lofe a little blood. 

>. That fuch parts or lines of the mountainous range, at which fogs 
and vapours daily fettle, impregnating the air with continual moifture, 
are the leaft fit for habitation. 

3. That the healthier elevated fpots are either fuch as are above or 
below this line; of the latter fort are thofe the ifland moftly abounds 
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with, viz. the lower rocky hills, and mountains, which are not raifed 
{ufficiently to be inveloped with fuch hovering mitts. 

Nature, as it were, points out thefe {pots for refidence, by their mul- 
titude ; and further recommends them, by the variety of aromatic 
plants with which they abound. 

The richeft vales are feen furrounded with rocky eminencies, for 
the moft part unadapted to profitable culture, though peculiarly fa. 
vourable to health. 

Thote parts of favannah Iand alfo, which have a fandy or gravelly 
foil, and are fo much elevated as to have no ftagnant water lodging near 
them, nor fubje& to be overflown, and are at fuch diftance from hills. 
as to receive free currents of wind, are remarkably healthful. 

I have confequently obferved, that they who have been fo prudent, 
or fortunate, to fix their conftant habitation on fuch f{pots, were always 
the moft healthy and robuft ; enjoyed lively {pirits, keen appetites, and. 
lived to a good old age, exempted from thofe many infirmities to which 
the inhabitants of clofe towns, or of low, rich, damp, and badly ven- 
tilated places, are perpetually liable. 

Before I quit the fubject, it may fuggeft fome curious experiments to 
obferve, that, as all bodies are fubje&t to expand with heat, and be 
condenfed with cold, it follows, that the /pecifc gravities of bodies 
cannot be the fame here as in Northern climates; and, of courfe, that 
a meafure of any fluid here does not contain fo much of that fluid, as 
the fame meafure would contain in England. 

This circumftance would caufe a remarkable effet on the fhipping 
which load at this ifland, or other parts of the Weft Indies; and they 
would fink much lower here in the water, than in the Northern lJati- 
tudes, if Providence had not furnifhed the ocean with a larger portion 
of falt; and, hence it has been found, to increafe its {pecific gravity the 
nearer we approach to the Line, this augmentation of weight commenc- 
ing about the 3oth degree of North latitude [@]. 

The natural effects produced on other bodies are, that the water of 
rivers and (prings is lighter here, and, ceteris paribus, more wholefome 
than in England ; and that {pirits, and all other bodies, are propor- 


[2] Lowthorp’s Abridgem. Vol. Il. p. 2975 
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tionably expanded, and occupy a larger {pace. This piece of philo o- 
phy I remember to have feen proved by fome Negroes, who had ob- 
ferved, that when they went with a caik of rum in a waggon, to mar- 
ket, in the heat of the day, and agitated it as much as poflible, by 
driving the carriage over the rougheft parts of the road, the cafk, upon 
delivery to the wharfinger, would appear quite full up to the bung- 
hole, though they had ftolen fome bottles-full out of it by the way. 

The effect hkewife upon mercury deferves to be noted; becaufe it 
materially concerns barometric obfervations ; for mercury will expand 
with heat; and fince, by this expanfion, it muft extend the column 
upwards in the barometric tube, it is therefore probable, that an ex- 
traordinary rife of it in very hot dry weather is fometimes owing to 
this caufe, and not to any encreafed preflure or gravity of the atmo. 
{phere. 

Hence it appears, that fome uncertainty muft inevitably attend the 
motions of this inftrument, in all hot countries; for which reafon, upon 
every unufual rife of the mercury, the {tate of the air, at that time, in 
refpect to heat and drynefs, ought carefully to be noted [e]. 

A regard muft alfo be had to the choice of the inftrument; for the 
tubes of the ordinary, cheap barometers contain fo fmall a quantity of 
mercury in them, that they are good for nothing : in thefe fmall tubes 
the attraction of cobefion makes the mercury ftick to the fides of the 
elafs, fo as not to rife and fall regularly, according to the variations 
in the atmofphere, as may be feen on comparing them with the baro- 
meters of larger and better ftructure. 

Thermometers likewife are not free from irregularities, occafioned 
by the expanfion of their liquor, which, confequently, may often indi- 
cate a greater degree of heat than is actually prefent in the air. 

The pendulums of clocks and watches, we fiud, are lengthened from 
the fame caufe in this climate, fo as fometimes to require raifing very 
high ; and hence, till they are rectified, they muft continually lofe their 
time. They are alfo liable to alter their vibrations from the figure of 


fe] An ingenious gentleman obferved here, that although there was but little or no variation 
jn the rifeand fall of the mercury, from the itate of the weather, there was a confiderable one in 
the keight of the mercury, in the day and night; for it rofe every night, and funk next day, fome- 
times one divifion, and at other times only a portion of one, A change which it is difficult to ac- 
count for, unlefs by fuppofing, that the atmofphere being denfer at night occafioned a greater 
preflure, than in :'s more heated and rarefied flate during the day time, even allowing for the ut- 
moft expanfion by ihe heat. 
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the earth, which is fuppofed 31 miles higher at the Aequator, than at the 
Poles. Hence, in traveling towards the line, it is found that clocks with 
long pendulums (exclufive of what is allowed for rarefa@ion by heat) go 
too flow, as Dr. Halley, Mr. Richer, and other aftronomers, obferved, 
who were obliged to fhorten the pendulums of their clocks before they 
could make tiem keep true time; according to Mr, Richer’s experiments, 
the pendulum, to vibrate feconds under the ASquator, muft be about one- 
tenth of an inch fhorter than in the Northern latitudes; without which, 
the clock which it regulates, will lofe between two and three minutes a 
day. The difference caufed by the expanfion or lengthening the pendu- 
lum by heat, has fometimes amounted to about the fortieth part of an 
inch; which in many vibrations will make a confiderable alteration in 
time. It is neceflary, therefore, that both the clocks and watches, in- 
tended for ufe in this climate, fhould have their pendulums duly ad- 
jufted to this variation, and the curvature of the earth; after which, they 
may be regulated tolerably well by a thermometer, remarking the differ- 
ent ftates of heat and coolnefs in the air, at which they appear to vibrate 
too flow, or too faft. 

The experiments made for difcovering the expanfion of fluids, were 
tried by comparing the abfolute weight of a cubic inch, of feveral forts of 
bodies, in fummer and winter in Europe, of which the following table 
gives the refult in regard to a few, which fhews the difference to be con- 
fiderable ; and we may reafonably prefume, that the fame bodies are 
rarely in the Weft Indies /e/ rarefied, than they appear to have been in 
Europe by the fummer’s trial, and that in the hotter months they are 
much more fo. 


Summer. Winter. 

oz. dri"! ar, oz. dre or 

Brandy, CM gang 2 Jey 
Diftilled Water, @ ig 8 Ceeeeny Oe 
Spring Water, plied EF BGO? Oy} 
River Water, Go SHS MTG ee an net 

— Spirit of Nitre, out Gu) By Ce Oo. Oyy 
Oil of Vitriol, Omi 7nd 3G Cee eet 
Milk, oss Be 2G on tae 2s 
Mercury, I 66 pa Were 


Proof fpirit of any kind weighs feven pounds twelve ounces per gallon. 
Vix. III. 4Q But 
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But it has been found, that a cubic inch of good brandy is 10 grains hea- 
vier in winter than in fummer, as appears by the table; and that 32 
gallons of {pirits in winter will make 33 in fummer. Suppofing, there- 
fore, a puncheon of proof rum, containing 110 gallons by meafurement, 
to be bought in Jamaica, and carried to England, and there fold in the 
winter, it will have fhrunk, by contra&tion occafioned by difference of 
climate, 3 gallons, and about 2 of a pint. Ifthe prime coft was at 25. 6d. 
per gallon currency, the lofs to the buyer is 75. 7 3.4.3 and on ro punch- 
eons, 3/, 165. 534.3; and on 100 puncheons, 38/. 45. 7d. Hence it 
has been rightly judged more profitable, to buy fpirits in winter, or cold 
weather, and fel! them in hot. 

The cubic inch of proof fpirit, accord- Troy weight. Avoirdup. 

ing to the Englith hydroftatical table, p-.we gt dzal dé 


weighs Pele a o 8.62 
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| The fea-water, being more faturated with falt in this climate than in 
Wale the Northern Zones, exhales lefs, and lofes lefs of its weight. Hence, 
"| i not only the atmofphere refting on it is lefs fogey, and therefore lefs in- 
commodious to the inhabitants bordering upon the coafts, but it is there- 
t he by more effectually preferved from putrefying, and loading the air with 
a noxious effuvia, which, combined with the heat, would become higbly 
tn pefiilential. 

| The water of the rivers here, and frequently that of the fea, is in the 
early part of the morning warm to the feel, and cool in the evening. 
The truth is, the fenfes are deceived in this experiment, and it happens 
from the different {tate of the atmofphere at thofe times. . Early in the 
morning the air is cooler than the water, the warmth which the latter-has 
acquired in the courfe of the day, being partly retained by means of the 
{and or mud at the bottom; but in the evening, the atmofphere having 
been heated to a greater degree than the water, and not yet much di- 
vefted of its warmth, either by the fun’s abfence, or the land wind, is 
actually warmer than the water. In the morning, therefore, the rivers 
are frequently feen to exhale a flight mift or fteam, efpecially when the 
air is more than ufually cool. 
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The water of the brackifh rivers on the coaft yields about 1 drachm 
of fea falt from 2 quarts, or 1 ounce from 4 gallons. 

I have no meafurement of the quantity contained in a gallon of our 
{ea-water; but it would be curious to try the experiment in the hotter 
months, and compare with that of the Britifh Channel, whofe produce 
has been computed at 5 4 ounces fer gallon. 


So BxCwPaidxX TH 


Tides, Currents, and Magnetic Variations. 


The centrifugal force of the earth, arifing from its diurnal motion, is 
computed by Sir Haac Newton, to raife the water at the ASquator to the 
height of 85,472 feet above the water at the Poles; andthe united force 
of the fun and moon raifes the ocean 10 feet; confequently the attrac- 
tion or gravitation muft be greateft in this part, from the greater proxi- 
mity of thefe two bodies. Ifthe moon were conftituted at the fEqui~ 
noctial, there would be always high water under that circle, and low 
water at the Poles; and, therefore, the nearer the moon approaches to 
the A’quinodtial, the lefs is the agitation of ocean in that part of the 
globe. ‘That the tides may have their full motion, the ocean in which 
they are produced ought to be extended, from Eaft to Welt, a quarter 
of the great circle of the earth at leaft; becaufe the places where the 
moon raifes moft, or moft depreffes the water, are at that diftance from 
one another ; hence it appears, that it is only in the great oceans, that 
fuch tides can be produced; and why in the large Pacific ocean they ex- 
ceed thofe in the Atlantic ocean; why the tides are not fo great in the 
‘Torrid Zone, where the ocean is narrowed, as in the ‘Temperate Zones on 
either fide; and why they are fo {mall at iflands that are far diftant from 
continental fhores. As the tides pafs over fhoals, and run through 
firaits and bays of the fea, their motion becomes various, and their 
height depends on fo many circumftances, that it is impoffible they fhould 
be regular. 

Thus the tide at Bermudas fets varioufly, and does not flow above 5 
feet ; and that only when the fun is in the Southern Tropic; at other 
times, not above 3 feet. 

At Jamaica, it rarely flows (according to my obfervation) above 18 
inches or 2 feet at moft ; though the violence of fea breezes, and Norths, 
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wi aay will fometimes create a fmall difference; and in rivers which fall into 
Heit deep bays on the South fide, the flux and reflux rarely exceed one foot. 
Hit The influence of the before-mentioned bodies upon the Tropical feas, is 
doubtlefs one caufe of thofe prodigious currents obferved among all thetfe 
Ha iflands fituated within them. Thefe currents are faid to be variable, as 
well in their times of fetting in, as their direCtion; however, a more cer 
tain knowledge of their motions and doétrine, which can only Ke the re- 
{ult of very careful and regular obfervation, feems defireable, for the fake 
of navigation. ‘The currents on the South coaft of Jamaica ufually fet 
during the reign of the regular trade wind, to the N. W., into the gulph 
of Mexico, and circulate to the N. through the Florida channel; while 
the Norths prevail, they tend rather S. Wefterly. 

‘The continual torrent which {weeps through the gulph of Florida, and 
along the North American coaft, with fuch ftrength and rapidity, as 
even to have been remarked fo high as the ifle Sable, in North latitude 
44° 30°, 18 attributed to a certain permanent caufe; and, if the theory be 
right, can feldom vary much in its direction from the influence of winds, 
or, at leaft, only to fome little depth beneath the furface. 

Cafting our eyes over the map of this quarter of the globe, we obferve 
a great multitude of iflands, rocks, and cayes, which form a femicircular 
| barrier, from the N. W. extremity of the Bahamas, adjacent to North 
| 1 America, quite to the ifland of Trinidado, nigh to the Southern part of 
I ae the continent; ranging through an extent of fifteen degrees of latitude. 
iy! The paflage of the water from the great Atlantic ocean into the Carrib- 
bean fea, and Bay of Mexico, is, therefore, confiderably obftructed ; and 
Hi being inceflantly urged on to the Weftward, and N. W., during great 
fh part of the year, by the trade, or S. E. and Eafterly winds, and by the 
preffure or gravitation of its own va{t body near the AZquator, it ought 
to caufe ftrong currents in the like direction between feveral of the wind- 
ward Antilles, or Carribbee iflands ; in a fimilar manner as the ftream of 
a river, whofe motion is accelerated between the arches of a bridge. This 
current muft diminifh in violence, when the water finds ample room to 
expand, and diffufe itfelf freely on every fide, as it does after its arrival 
in the Carribbean fea; but it is again impeded, at its entrance into the 
Bay of Mexico, by the two Capes of St. Antonio on the S. W. end of 
Cuba, and Catoche on the oppofite continent ; which project to meet each 
other, like two moles or lunettes at the mouth of a fea port; and,. ap- 
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proaching fo near as about fifty leagues, neceflarily contract the paflage, 
and occafion a very {wift current to the Weftward through this ftrait. 
It is accordingly obferved, that a prodigious current fets, with a conftant 
{trong ftream to the Weftward, upon all the Southern parts of the Mex- 
ican Bay, fo far as the Strand of Vera Cruz; and, being then deflected by 
the curved fhape of the land, veers round to the Eaftward along the op- 
pofite fhore, endeavouring to pafs out again where it meets with leaft re- 
fiftance; and making its progrefs by the W. end of Cuba to the North- 
ward, till it difembogues by the Florida gulph into the Atlantic ocean 3) 
the firong barracade of the Bahama ifles and fhoals, together with a 
counter current proceeding from the Bahama ftrait, feeming to guide its 
efflux that way. ‘The natural courfe of the water, on the Eaft Florida: 
coaft, fhould be fuppofed. from Weft to Eaft; but the current here has: 
been obferved to be often irregular. When it runs with greateft impe- 
tuofity, the Bahama ifles and fhoals againft which it fets, may poflibly 
occafion an eddy; and the reverberated water may turn back again along 
the Florida fhore to the Weflward, or S. W., towards the Martyres. 
At other times, the rivers, which difcharge in great abundance from the 
lakes and fwamps in that country, may produce a like effe@. Mariners 
have remarked, that within the gulph, the current often fets Wefterly,. 
or S. W., on the Florida fide, along fhore, and N. E. and N. off the 
Cuba and Bahama fides; and, in order to avoid thofe dangerous reefs 
which environ the Florida coaft, they endéavour to get well in with the 
land about the Havannah; make an allowance of four or five points in the 
compafs for the current ; and fteer, as near as poffible, for the Bahama fide. 

The regular trade blows at Ciba from March tillOGober or November ; 
during this fpace, the flux of water continues with little variation, fromy 
the E. and’S. E. into the Bay of Mexico; and out again, to the North-- 
ward through the Florida gulph.. Th the other months, the wind often: 
blows violently from the N., or N. W., into the Northern mouth of the: 
gulph ; and, meeting the current’in oppofition, raifes a chopping, danger- 

ous fea. When this happens, the efflux of the water might, in fome de-. 
gree, (it would be imagined) be retarded; at leaft,. to a certain depth,, 
although below that depth it might be unaffected,. and perfift to run in a 

direCtion-contrary to the wind;. but there is reafon for believing, that the: 
current runs with unufual velocity at fuch times, aided by the drift of 


water from the Florida fide; where it.is remarked, that Northerly winds 
almoft: 
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almoft empty all the bays. The fame winds may a& alfo upon the Bay 
of Mexico, and in fome meafure obftruct the regular influx between Cape 
Antonio and Cape Catoche; whence it may happen, that, a lefs fupply 
than at other times flowing into the gulph, the channel there may be low- 
ered, and confequently caufe a drain from the Florida bays to replenith 
it L/]) 

The difficulty of ftemming this current at any feafon of the year, is the 
reafon, that all fhips bound for Jamaica, as well from the Northern colo- 
nies, as from Europe, run into the latitude of 17°, or 17° 30 North, to 
fall in with the trade wind, which fets with the current, and favours 
their padage. It is no lefs inconvenient for them to attempt a courfe to 
the ifland by the windward paflage, though fome few French, and other 
light fhips, have gone to Hifpaniola this way, between the Caicoes, or 
Turk’s Ilands; for the current almoft uniformly fets to Northward through 
that paflage, and is therefore, in general, favourable only to vetlels home- 
ward bound from Jamaica to Europe, or North America. The fhips 
which load towards the Weftern end af Jamaica, find great delay when 
they are deep in the water; and homeward bound, in beating up againtt 
both the trade wind and current; and, for the moft part, bear away for 
the gulph, having then both of them in their favour. The fhips, there- 
fore, which load at the Eaftern parts, have an advantage in this refpeét; 
for after {tretching acrofs to the N. W. land of Hifpaniola, they haul 
through the windward paflage, witha current to help them, and, by this 
means, fhorten their navigation confiderably. The larger, or main cur- 
rents, feem to be pretty regular; but the variation in the fimaller ones 
often difconcerts the experteft pilots, and requires a courfe of attentive 
obfervation, to determine the probable caufes of their fhifting at different 
times of the year. Whether owing to the pofition of the globe, to the 
tides, the fhifting of the trade wind, the angle of incidence at which thefe 
currents {trike the different head lands, iflands, and coafts, an accidental 
drain, or an accumulation of water at fome {mall diftance, or other 
caufe ; and in what manner the direction thefe currents take may ufu- 
ally correfpond with the refpective caufe. 


{f] It has been obferved, that the tide runs unufually high tpon the South coaft of Jamaica, 
when the Norths blow with greateft violence; this is undoubtedly occafioned by the obétruction 
then given to the current fetting towards the Bay of Mexico, by which means, the water is repelled, 
and accumulated upon the coafts of this iiland. 
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The range of the more fteady currents in thefe feas, according to the 
teftimony of navigators, may be thus ftated, for a general rule. 
Direction. 
In the Strait between Cape Nicolas (Hifpaniola) and Cape 
Mayze (Cuba), — 
E. end of Jamaica, and Cape Tiburon 
(Hifpaniola), N. 
N, fide of Jamaica, and S.fide of Cuba, W. 
Old Bahama Channel, N. fide of Cuba, W. 
Cape Catoche, and Cape Antonio, 
Off the Havannah, 
Oif the Colorados, mm 
Gulph Channel between Bahama Ifles 
and Eaft Florida, 
on of Eaft Florida within -the 
ulph, fometimes 
Toregular. 5.5 Cuecee or Turk’s Iflands, (off N.E. 
part of Hifpaniola,) fometimes Wefterly. 

The tides are equally as variable and irregular as the {maller currents, 
in their periods of flux and ‘reflux ; but feldom flow more than three feet, 
either at the North fide of the Bay of Mexico, at the Weft end of Cuba, 
or at St. Auguftine, the Northern extremity of Eaft Florida. 

We obferve here, four remarkable provifions for keeping the ocean be- 
tween the Tropics in conftant motion, that its waters may not, by ftag- 
nation ‘and corruption, prove deftructive to animal life; they are, the 
trade winds, the greater faltnefs of the water, tides, and currents. ‘The 
ereater advantage of currents to perform the apparent deftination of tides 
in-this climate, where the ebb and flow is fubjeét to to much irregularity, 
and is, in general, fo inconfiderable, artfes from hence; that if the fea 
fhould recede here from the fhore to a great diftance, during feveral 
hours, as in, the Northern countries, leaving an extenfive tract of mud 
and filth, expofed to the-exhalation of the fun, and action of the wind, 
the ftench produced from them would be infupportable to human inhabi- 
tants. A moderate North wind, now and then, fets the water fomewhat 
higher upon the North coafts of this ifland, and forces it to recede pro- 
portionably from the South fhores; but the coolnefs and drying quality 
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of that wind, as. well as its fetting off the South fhore,, correct or difh- 
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pate any putrid exhalations, fo that they cannot annoy the inhabitants of 
thofe parts. 

Thus has the Almighty not left this portion of the globe deftitute of 
neceflary prefervatives againft the inclemency of the climate; fo that they, 
who att here agreeably to the dictates of right reafon, may enjoy every 
gratification of health and felicity in a reafonable extent, without being 
affliéted with more than their juft proportion of natural evils, in com- 
mon with the reft of mankind. 

And there is nodoubt, but that the fame Wife Being, who contrived 
this conftant agitation of the fea, to pteferve its vaft collection of waters 
in fufficient purity, has likewife in the Aiquatorial climates, defigned the 
extraordinary ebb and flood of the atmofphere, and its vaft elevation 
above the air of the Poles, with the like good view of fecuring the frefh- 
nefs and brifk temper of this fluid fo effential to life, and keeping it, by a 
perpetual circulation, from deadnefs and ftinking. 

The variations of the magnetic needle were obferved by Dr. Halley, to 
‘be very {mall near the A.guator. I have feen no account of them for this 
ifland, that can be relied upon; but, if obfervations fhould be faithfully 
made here, they would probably confirm his opinion. 

According to Mountaine’s chart, conftructed in the year 1700, from 
Dr. Halley’s tables, the variation at Port Royal then was about 6° 30 E. 
Some late obfervations make it about 6°o’ E. But, as in moft parts of 
the world it is found to be continually either increafing or decreafing, fo 
we may reafonably conclude, that it may have altered in both re{pects 
very much during this long interval that has pafled fince the conftruction 
of thechart. For want of a regifter of annual obfervations given to the 
public, we have no data whereby to determine either what the whole va- 
riation amounts to in a feries of years, or whether it is at this time on 
the increafe or decreafe. A corre@ obfervation might be made here, by 
two ftations, one at Port Royal point, the other at Long Bay, or Green 
Ifland harbour at the Weft end, in the month of December, at which 
time the fun’s amplitude, at rifing and fetting, may be taken to a degree 
of great exactnefs, from his having then the greateft Southern declina- 
tion, and not being intercepted by the mountains, from obfervers placed 
at thofe convenient ftations. 

In 1682, the variation at Martinique (lat. 14° 30! N.) was found to 
be 4 deg. 10 m, Eaft: in the year 1704, it was 6 deg. 10m. E. which 
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3 
makes 2 degrees in twénty-one ‘years. “At La Vera Cruz (19° 12'N. 
lat. or about a third of a one more to the North’ than Jamaica) in the 
year 1727, it was only 2° 15’ E. In 1746 the variation at Cape 
Francois (19° 45° N: lat.) was ‘found to ‘be gaer.¢ EY Dr tlalley 
conjectured three lines of no- -variation, or lines where the needle does not 
deviate in the leaft from its true Northern point. The Faftern or At- 
lantic line takes place in N, lat. 33, and increafes very flow, as appears 
from the preceding examples. The origin of thefe magnetic powers, as 
well as the caufe of their variations, remains hitherto a myftery ; though, 
without doubt, they are contrived by the fame infinitely Wife Being, to 
anfwer fome very important purpofes in the mechanifm, or motions, of 
this globe; but the afcertaining thefe variations with precifion in the dif- 
ferent meridians, as it is attended with no great abftrufity, fo it is ex- 
tremely interefting to corre€t navigation, and the right projeCtion of 


charts and maps [g']. 


[g] A regular attention to the courfe of this variation is of the utmoft importance alfo to landed 
property in this ifland, in regard to the true fixing of boundaries ; their uncertainty having been a con- 
ftant fource of difpute and litigation ever fince the ifland was firft fettled. Formerly moft furveys 
were merely imaginary, fo that it is but of late years that our furveyors have been conftrained by 
meer dint of penal laws to make adtual furveys; if we fuppofe an actual furvey made, and the lines 
duly marked on earth, or on trees, in order for a patent purfuant to the diagram returned, and that a 
difpute, concerning the true fixings on all fides, fhould happen five or fix years afterwards, it is highly 
probable, that, on the faireft re-furvey, a moft material difference would be found; for, if the fir 
furveyor has not allowed for the variation of the needle, but has taken the magnetic meridian for his 
guide; or if he has made an allowance, but the fubfequent furveyor-fhould not do the like, a confi- 
derable alteration may be made to the boundary in the courfe of a few years, and the fite of the plat 
varied, both with refpect to its Eaftern and Wettern lines. This effect has undoubtedly happened in 
a multitude of examples, fince few furveyors here advert to it, or make any fpecification of it, either 
on the original diagram, or ona re-furvey. 

This is fufficient to fhew, what an equivocal ufe we make here of the term douadary, which, inftead 
of being rendered fo uncertain by the omiffion of furveyors, the decay or deftruction of marked trees, 
and other caufes, ought to be perfectly diftinct and obvious, fo as to be afcertained upon the view only. 

It is needlefs toadd, the many hardfhips which may {pring from this irregularity, to the vexation 
and difturbance of the poorer fettlers, who are ill able to conteft their location with a grafping, liti- 
gious, and opulent neighbour. 

For putting {top to fuch injuttice, the legiflature cannot interpofe too ftriétly ; and, next to rezu- 
lating the qualifications, duties, and proceedings, of every fworn furveyor belonging to the ifland, it 
might, perhaps, be attended with very happy effects, if every proprietor of land, or his agent, fhould 
be obliged by law, to make an annual perambulation round his lines, on a certain day to be fixed by 
the law, in that feafon of the year which has uftally been experienced the dryeft, and moft conveni- 
ent for the purpofe, in each refpective parith. By this eafy method, the marks might be conftantly 
preferved or renewed, as they are in England, where this is the cuftomary practice for afcertaining the 
bounds of parifhes, manors, &c, Re-furveys would become unneceflary, and many expenfive law- 
fuits. be prevented. 
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Juftly, therefore, may we conclude with the poet ; 
«¢ In human works, tho’ labour’d on with pain, 
« A thoufand movements fcarce one purpofe gain ; 
<< In God’s, one fingle can its end produce ; 
‘© Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ufe.”’ 
Pope’s Effay on Man, Ep, I. 
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A Synopsis of Vegetable and other Produétions of this Ifland, proper for 
Exportation, or Home Ufe and Confumption, Of Exotics, cultivable 
for one or other of thefe Purpofes; and of its noxious.and ufeful Ant- 
mals, Sc. 


1. SuGAR Cane. — Arundo Saccarifera. 

HE manufa€tures produced from this valuable plant having al- 

ready been difcufled, it remains only to fay, that the proper man- 
ner of its cultivation in different foils, and the whole procefs of the ma- 
nufaCture of its exprefled juice, would lead into too extenfive a field. 
The cultivation of it is now, in general, well underftood in this ifland, 
and the manufacture daily improving; a knowledge of them, perhaps, 
as things are at prefent circumftanced, is beft acquired by pra@tice and 
experience, fince we have no rules as yet laid down, fuitable to every pe-_ 
culiarity of fituation; nor hiftory of foils and manures, &c. for the feve- 
ral diftri€s of the ifland: fuch a work might be extremely ufeful, and in- 
deed is much wanted. | 

The general proportions, with refpect to the juice of this plant, and its 

manufa€tures, are rated as follows: 


Cane Juice. Mufcovada, Refined Sugar. Melaffes, Rum. Hhds. = Punch. 
Gallons. Ib. wt. Single double gall. qts.pints. gall. qts. pints. at 15 cwt. at r1o gall. 
tb. wt. Ib. wt. : 
I r Ouest 
100 100 33 14 toe ge OEM 
1500 1600 496 210 187 2 62 2 i 
350,000 150,000 49,600 21,000 18,750 6250 100 57 


The remainder of the juice confifts of water, fcum, and dregs, from 
which rum is alfodiftiled. A portion of the {kimmings is given to mules 
and hogs on moit eftates; and, as the proportions muft vary with the 
quality of the foil, the goodnefs, or impoverifhed ftate of the land, the 
quanity of rain, and other circumftances, it is impoflible to fix them to 
any unerring fiandard. Many reckon 200 gallons of rum to 3 hogfheads 


of fugar, and this may be admitted, where ikimmings and melafles are 
both 
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both of them applied: in general, it may be computed, that only about one- 
fourth part of the ingredients [4],) ufed in the diftillation of rum, confifts 
of melafles. In this cafe, roolb. wt. of mufcovado is proportioned to t 
gallon of melaffes, or 4 gallons of rum[?]}5 7. ¢. one puncheon of 112 gal- 
lons.to two hogfheads of 1400 1b, each, nett weight. . There is a great 
watte of this fyrup in various ways; in the curing-houfe, the cifterns, 
&c. and much is left in the {ugar hogfheads, undrained. The wafte ina 
-hogfhead of fugar on the voyage home.is very frequently 100 1b. wt., 
which chiefly (if not entirely), 1s melafles; from ill-cured fugars the 
drain is ftill greater, amounting fometimes to one-third of the whole weight 
fhipped... 100 lb, may,} therefore, be, called, the average per hogthead. 
This, on. 1000 hogtheads,. is’ 100,000 Ib., which probably might have 
yielded 8750 puncheons of rum, worth upwards of 12,000 /. fterling. 

Sugar is of the fame mature as honey ; it yields the fame principles, and 
in the fame proportions; it is a native vegetable foap, containing an oil 
mifcible with water, by means of a falino-acid fubftance. Lime readily 
unites with all-acids,,but probably lofes all its cauftic quality by the 
union, and by imbibing a large quantity of faCtitious air in the procefs. 

eesl 33 2. INpDIGo. — Indigofera. 

There are three fpecies of it, the common, the guatima/a, and the wild. 
The firft yields more of the dye than the others, but is fubje& to more 
mifchances in the culture. . The fecond is better than the firft ; but the 
wild indigo is preferable to either; its leaves are fmaller, the ftem more 
| woody, and it grows fometimes 8 or 10 feet high. It is found in great 

plenty in the river courfes and favannahs on the South fide of Jamaica, 
particularly about the Rio Minho in Clarendon, near the banks of which 

it was formerly cultivated, as appears from the ruins of feveral vats {till 
remaining. » It is much hardier than the other fpecies, and the dye ex- 
traced from it is-of a beautiful copperifh caft, and clofe grain. As it has 

‘a tap root, it requiresa deep foil, and thrives beft in what is free and 
rich, in a warm fituation, where it is frequently refrefhed with rain. It Hi 

may be planted. at any feafon of the year. The land is firft hoed in littie I ' 

{trait trenches, about two. inches deep, and eighteen inches afunder; the ; 

| feed is fown in thefe trenches not very-thick,, and then lightly covered in 
) - with earth.. A bufhel of feed is allowed for fix to:eight acres. If the 
[4] The proportions may be found to’ vary from one-fourth to one-fixteenth, according to the 


yielding of the canes, and the pleafure of the diftillers. 

















[2] Irwas formerly computed in Barbadoes, that roolb, ‘wt. of mufcovado would yield ¢ gallons of 
ruin; but, I think, this allowance of fpirit too large, if it is of good proof, or highly rectified. i 
4R2 weather i 
































feven acres of the plant. 





~cels, goes on Welly, it will bubble like water in a pot upon, the. fire 
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weather proves warm and ferene, the plant will appear above ground 
in a few days, and, with moderate fhowers to bring it forward, will 
be fit to cut in fix or feven weeks. ‘The ground muft be hoed and 
cleaned as foon as the young plants appear to loofen the foil about 
them, and facilitate their growth. In fome parts, they do not come 
to perfection under two or three months; and are generally obferved 
to anfwer beft when cut in full bloflom, as the leaves are then thick, 
and fulleft of juice. The French diftinguith the time by fqueezing 
a plantin the hand; and, if the leaf cracks, they fuppofe it to have 
acquired the due maturity. The vats for manufacturing it are ge- 
nerally three, placed in a regular flight, like fteps, one afcending to 
the other. The higheft, which is the largeft, is called the fteeper: 
and the dimenfions about fixteen feet fquare, and two feet and an half, 
in depth. This opens by one or two holes, made through a junk of 
hard timber (built in the front-wall towards the bottom) into the 
fecond, which is of greater depth; and the fecond opens in the like 
manner into the third, or finalleft. Thefe latter are called batteries, 
or beaters; and fome make them both of equal fize, which, in pro- 
portion to the dimenfions above given, ought to be twelve feet length, 
by ten breadth, and four and an half depth in the clear, They are 
built with mafonry, and lined with a ftrong terrafs, like the fteeper, 
or of clofe-grained plank (not cedar) of: two inches-and an half aie 
eles Fallenea to the frame with rerepud {pike+nails, and caulked, ' 
prevent leaking. -Vats of ‘thefe: given dimenfions are eae ‘for about 


t?7rir yi 


When every thing ‘is’ in ‘readinefs, he plant is cut, and abeevibanty 


Jaid in the fteeper, with the {talk- upwards (which haftens the fer- 
Best: till this vat is three- -paits fulls ‘A’number of" rails ate 


then laid the’ whole length of the-vaty at the diftance of about eigh- 
teen’ inches from oné another: thefe are ftrongly wedged. down, - by 
means of timbers, which ‘are’ made ‘to: prefs upon them,’ to' prevent 
the plants from buoying up when water is put upon them. The 
fofteft water anfwers beft for the purpofe ; and as much is let in’ as 
the weed will imbibe, covering it with a furface of ‘four or five 
inches. In: this’ ftate*it is left ‘to ferment. In twenty-four hours it 
grows fo hot, that ho one can bear the hand in it; and, if the pro- 


and 
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and fhew a tinge of very dufky blue. Great nicety is required, as 
well in not fuffering the tender tops to run into putrefaction, which 


might fpoil the whole, as in drawing off the water at the critical 


moment; for, if it is drawn two hours too foon, great part of the 
pulp will be loft; and, if the fermentation is kept on as much too 
long, the labour will be loft. 

To avoid thefe difafters, a handful of the weed is frequently taken 
out; and, when the tops are obferved to become very tender and 
pale, and the ftronger leaves to change their colour toa lefs lively 


pale, this is known to be the proper point; and the liquor muft be 


{peedily drawn off into the fecond vat, there to be thoroughly beaten 
and incorporated [4]; to perform which operation, a variety of ma- 
chines have been invented. In Jamaica, they formerly fuffered the 
liquor to ftand twenty-four hours in this fecond vat, and thén 
churned it for three or four hours with paddles, or pieces of board, 


drilled full of holes, and faftened on the’ end of Tong poles. The 


French made ufe of a kind of buckets, without any bottom, fixed to 
poles, which refted on pivots, and were pulled up and let fall again 
alternately with a jerk. But far more convenient machines are now 
conftructed, with a cog- -wheel, which moves the levers, or beaters, 
with greater regularity, and faves the labour of many Negroes; the 
whole being kept in motion with a fingle horfe, or mule; and one of 
them will perform more work in half an hour, than fix Negroes are 
able to do in fix hours ; fo that they fully anfwer the expence of 
erecting them, and, frequently reduce an, imperfect tincture to grain, 


which could hardly otherwife be brought about. When the liquor 
has, by means of fuch a machine, or any other method,.been well 


churned for the {pace of fifteen or twenty minutes, a little of it being 


taken up ina plate will, appear curdled, or as if full of a {mall grain. 


A quantity of clear lime- “WALETs, AS, kept ready for the occafion, 


fay Some ave ufed the’ oa low ing 2 gle cofitrivance on this occafion with’ fuccefs,! A tinh! 
{quare ftick, painted white, and graduated with “black lines, of fix or eight to an inch (the inches 
being numerically marked from the bottom), is fixed conveniently within the fleeper in a perpen- 


, dicular pofition, This is carefully obferved, from time to time, to note with exactnefs the highett 

‘rife of the feum ; and immediately, when it begins to‘fubfide,: the plug isto be drawn out, ead) the 
. liquor difcharged linto the next vat. A timilar method is praétifed in, Egypt, to difover the increafe 
or fall of the Nile. _ by a graduated column, called the, muokhias 5 +. from whence c perhaps the hint was 
taken. 
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is then gradually let in, to augment and precipitate the fiecula; the 
ftirring and beating the indigo water being (till continued, and‘ the 
colour and appearance of the fecula being carefully examined from 
time to time, as the work advances; for the grain pafles, by degrees, 
from a greenifh caft to a fine blue, which is the proper colour when 
the liquor has been fufficiently worked. ‘Too {mall an agitation will 
leave the grain coarfe and green ; whilft too long continued a beating 
caufes it to turn almoft black. By examining it therefore repeatedly 
during the procefs in a filver cup, or a foup-plate, the operator may 
{oon learn to diftinguith whether to have his indigo of a deep, cop- 
perifh blue, or of a paler complexion, as he chufes. When ‘the 
liquor wherein the facula {wim is quite clear, he may be fatisfied it 
has lime-water enough. ‘The lime-water muft be perfectly clean, or 
otherwife the indigo will be very much fpeckled ; nor fhould too large 
a quantity of it be let in, which would render the indigo too hard, 
and of a greyifh caft. When the indigo water has acquired a ftrong, 
purple colour, and the grain has become {carcely perceptible, it muft 
be left to fettle, which it will do in eight or ten hours. The clear 
water is then very gently drawn off, out of the beating-vat, through 
the plug-holes, fixed for that purpofe a few inches above the floor, 
or bottom: and the fediment remains behind, which is carefully 
{trained through a horfe-hair fieve, to render the indigo perfectly 
clean, and then put into bags of ofnabrig, or other coarfe linen, 
eighteen inches long,. and twelve wide, which are fufpended for 
about five or fix hours in the fhade, to drain out the water. The 
mouths of the bags are then well faftened, and put into a prefs, to be 
entirely freed from any remains of water, which would hurt the 
quality of the dye. The prefs is a box of five feet in length, two and 
a half width, and two depth, having holes at one end, to let off the 
drained water. In this box the bags are piled one upon another, 
until it is quite full; a plank, fitted juft to go into it, is laid at top, 
and loaded with a fufficient number of weights, which, by a gradual, 
conftant preflure, entirely {queeze out the water, and the indigo 
becomes a fine {tiff pafte. It is then taken out of the bags, {pread 
upon a plank, and cut into fquares of two inches each, which are 
ranged, under cover, in a free air, without expofure to the fun, 
which would be very hurtful to the colour of the dye. Whilft it is 
8 in 
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in the drying houfe, it fhould be turned three or four times a day to 
prevent its rotting. The flies muft likewife be driven from it. Care 
is taken to have it thoroughly dry before it is packed, becaufe, if it 
is put damp into the cafks for exportation, and headed up, it will 
{weat,, and inevitably be fpoiled.. Good, marketable indigo fhould be 
of a fine, copperith, blue colour, deep, and fhining, with a fmooth 
grain. It fhould break eafily, {wim in water, and burn very. freely, 
leaving fome white cinders behind. . 
The faults in indigo generally arife, firft, from too long a putrefaction, 
which gives it a dirty hue; fo that it looks like black Modkt or mud; 
fecondly, from too little beating; and then it has a coarfe grain, and 
a greenifh colour: thirdly, from too much beating, which always 
imbues it with a black caft: fourthly, froma mixture of the particles 
of lime, when the lime-water has not been fufficiently depurated, or 
when too large a quantity of this water has been letin, which renders 
it greyith, and hard: fifthly, for want of lime-water, or when none 
is ufed; by which negle&, it never comes to a due granulation, nor 
fettles well, and depofits only an inconfiderable part of the fubitance, 
From,all which it appears, that no fmall degree of fkill and attention 
are required in conducting and perfecting this manufacture. And 
hence we may eafily conceive, how the right management of it came 
to be loft in Jamaica, after the planters had for many years difufed 
it’; for much depends on the knowledge gained by a long courfe of” 
experience and obfervation, to direét the exact degree of fermentation, 
of beating, and application of the lime-temper, as well as the method 
of curing and drying for the market. 
This valuable commodity is the principal ingredient known for 
dying a fine blue; and no part of the world affords better foil for the 
culture of Indigo, than the interior partsof Jamaica. Add to which, 
that it isnot bulky in the carriage: and that a few barrels, of {mall ’ 
fize, fuch as a mule may convey through the moft difficult roads, 
will contain a quantity of it of great value. Fifteen Negroes are 
efteemed fufficient to manage and attend twenty acres; and twenty- 
five Negroes are allowed to fifty. Four Negroes are therefore about’ 
equal to five acres; which. proves that it may be entered upon by 
men of exceedingly fmall capitals, And it is alfo certain, that they 


will have time for doing other occafional work through the year. | 
One 
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One-acre. of rich foil, well planted, will, with good feafons and 


proper management, yield two hundred pounds weight [z}, in twelve 
months; for this plant gives ratoons, or re-produces, affording four 


.or five crops ina year; but muft be re-planted afterwards. One 
“Negroe’s load, of good plants, will’produce one pound weight of 


good indigo; and, fuppofing a mule-load fix times as much, the 
latter will be equal to fix pounds weight. A planter, poffefled of four 
Negroes, and two mules, with five acres in this cultivation, may 
therefore be allowed, by prudent management, to make one thoufand 
pounds weight per annum; which, at 65. fer pound fterling, is 
worth 300 /, | 
About the year 1620, the trade for indigo ftood thus. Three 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds weight was fpent in a year in Eu- 
rope; which, at 4s. 6d. per pound at Aleppo, colt 75,333/. 6s. 8d.; 
at 15. 2d. in the Eaft-Indies, coft 20,4164 125. 4d.. In later times, 
Great-Britain and Ireland have confumed eight hundred thoufand 
pounds weight and upwards per annum; and were computed to pay 
France 200,000/, annually for what they bought from her.  Ja- 


maica once furnifhed a large fupply; but, the tax of 35. 6d. per 
pound being injudicioufly impofed by parliament, the planters were 
-obliged to drop it, and went upon other commodities. In confe- 


quence, until the planters of South-Carolina undertook this article, 
the French iflands (and principally Hifpaniola) fupplied not only 
Great-Britain, but the greater part of Europe. About 1747, the 
Carolinians remitted about two hundred thoufand pounds weight to 
Britain ; which fold well, though of a quality inferior to the French: 
but they have fince improved it fo, as to be nearly equal. Such 
were the effects of this high duty ; which loft the nation many thou- 
fand pounds yearly, and extirpated indigo from Jamaica, to the ruin 
of feveral induftrious families. A wifer parliament, after the manu. 
faéture began to thrive in Carolina, inftead of laying on duties to pro- 
hibit, granted a bounty of fix-pence per pound weight on all indigo 
raifed in the American colonies, and imported into Great-Britain di- 

[J] Thirty to eighty pounds weight is allowed for tolerable yielding in South-Carolina. But it is 
to be obferved, that thefe lands are poor in comparifon with the frefh-cleared wood-land of Jamaica, 
which requires to be exhauited by this, or fome other vegetable of an impoverifhing nature, before 


it will make fugar; and for fuch foils two hundred pounds weight will not appear at all exaggerated ; 
and fifty pounds weight fer acre, for the zediun produce of indifferent foils, 
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rectly 
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rectly from the place of growth. The encouragement was politic; 
yet this article does not feem as yet to be cultivated in our colonies to 
fuch extent as to furnifh the home-demand; for the importation of 
French indigo is ftill permitted. Whence it ene that, for want of 
employing more of our lands in this article, the market for {ugar 
will be glutted, and that for indigo not fufficiently ftocked. 

In 1672, Jamaica had fixty indigo-works, chiefly in Vere, which 
produced fifty thoufand pounds weight per annum. If, therefore, it 
had not met with fo fatala check, we may judge, from this flou- 
rifhing ftate of it at fo early a period, that, in the courfe of twenty 
or thirty years, it would have yielded five or fix times as much, and 
gone on increafing, in proportion to the home-demand, to the pre- 
fent hour; by which the nation might have faved fome millions of 
money. At prefent it is cultivated here by about twenty different 
fettlers, moft of whom refide in the parifh of St. Thomas in the 
Eaft. The medium produce, in Jamaica, of one cutting is fifty pounds 
weight fer acre. Few, who have cultivated it here in the lowlands 
of late years, gained more than two cuttings, the firft in July, the 
fecond in Auguft, for want of feafons. In the wet, rich lands of the 
interior parts, it is probable, four or five cuttings a year might be gor, 
as in Hifpaniola; where the French cultivate it on freth wood-lands, 
to fterilize and prepare them for fugar, repeating the cut every fix 
weeks, five times, or even oftener, in the year.. And this kind of 
foil feems the beft-adapted, as it unqueftionably produces an indigo 
of the beft quality, and worth feveral fhillings Jer pound weight 
more than what is made from poorer foils, or in eeiaeene which have 
not feafonable rains. Hence, it will not fucceed well in the lower fa- 
vannah lands of Jamaica, whofe ftaple is rich enough, but not fuffi- 
ciently watered. 

112. Caries. — Coffea. 

This thrub,. it is needlcfs to mention, . was originally brought from 
Arabia Felix, where it is cultivated, between the hills, in a dry foil, 
and watered frequently by artificial channels from rivers, cut on 
purpofe. Tt grows luguriantly in all the inland parts of Jamaica ; 
which are Feces: with great reafon, in general, thought too rich 
and wet for it, The drier the foil, and warmer the fituation is, the 
better will be the berries; they will be fmaller, and have lefs pulp: 

Wor. III. eas and 
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and this is the fort which will gain the preference at market, from 
the fuperior excellence of its flavour. The South-fide parts of the 
ifland produce a much better-flavoured coffee than the North-fide. 
The berries of the latter and midland-parts are large, and have a 
full pulp, which requires a long time to dry; and the atmofphere 
and weather of thefe diftricts are too moift for the purpofe: fo that 
the coffee, brought from thence, is frequently covered with a degree 
of mouldinefs, and contracts a mufty, difagreeable {mell and tafte, 
The larger, therefore, and more fucculent the berries are, the worfe 
will be their flavour. The beft way of raifing them is from the 
feed; for the young plants do not take root well, nor thrive, in the 
lowlands, if they have been brought from the mountains: but, 1f 
raifed in a nurfery in the lowlands from feed, they may be tranf- 
planted with tuccefs during the rainy feafons, or when the ground is 
thoroughly moiftened. The feeds, or berries, for this purpofe, fhould 
be fet immediately after their being gathered from the tree ; other- 
wife they are apt to fail. When the plants are about five or fix inches 
high, and grow double (or two together), they fhould be carefully 
feparated ; which is done by drawing one or both, and planting them 
in feparate beds, without injuring the fibres of the roots, or expofing 
them too long to the air, which would probably kill the plants. 

The berry ripens from Auguft to October, blackens in November, 
and is fit to gather in December; but it ought never to be gathered 
until the pulp is exhaled, and the coat {uffered to become thoroughly 
dry and fhriveled; fo that they appear ready to drop off themfelves, 
and actually fall off upon a flight touch. I have always experienced, 
that the beft-flavoured coffee was colleted from under the trees, 
where it had recently fallen, quite dry, black, and fhriveled. 
Wherever it is cultivated, it ought to be planted at diftances fuitable 
to its growth; for, in the lowlands, it rarely exceeds five feet in 
height; but, in the mountains, it rifes to ten feet, or more. The 
diftance therefore at which they are fet from each other ought to equal 
the height at which they ufually grow in thefe parts refpectively, 
The produce of a good tree is from one pound and a half to two 
pound weight. 

The mountain coffee might be improved by fending the berries, 
when gathered, to the lowlands, where the heat is greater, and air 
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more dry, to be prepared for the market; inftead of: keeping them in- 
volved in a clammy-juice, which will pak pafs off freely in a damp 
atmof{phere, but corrupts and hurts the feed. The. proprietors of ex- 
tenfive walks fhould provide themfelves with a large barbacue, or 
platform, terrafled or planked, to finifh the drying oa the feed; and, 
if it was contrived under a roof, it would be more eligible than: the 
common method of laying them open to the weather, as the quantity 
{pread over a large platform cannot be eafily refcued from a fudden 
fhower.. A drying houfe therefore, with one or more floors, which 
would admit a free current of air, and exclude the rain and fun- 
fhine, might be moft proper. | After the berries. are. thoroughly 
dried, they are cleared of their ‘coat or hufk. This was formerly. 
performed in Jamaica by pounding them in large mortars; a laborious 
and very improper method, as, by the violent and fucceflive blows 
of the peftle, they were frequently contufed, and broke in pieces. 
The Arabians, after having dried their coffee fufficiently upon 
| mats, fpread it on an even floor, and break off the hufk by paffing a 
heavy wooden roller to and fro uponit; they then winnow and 
cleanfe it, and expofeitto the air for fome days, to give it a more 
perfect drying, without which it would be apt to heat, and fo lofe 
its flavour. ‘The practice now ufed in Jamaica, fince it has come 
into more general cultivation, is fimilar to the Arabian; the hutk 
being taken off by machines turned by mules. Wooden rollers are 
preferable either to {tone or iron; for the ftone is fubject to depofite 
a grit, and the iron aruft: and the large timbers of Jamaica are 
fufficiently ponderous. The advantages of the roller are the difpatch 
| of work, and equality of preffure; both which contribute to render 
this article more fit for market, as well as more profitable. And the 
‘advantages of delaying to gather the berries, till they are dry and 
fhriveled, are, that the hufks may be taken off with the utmoft faci- 
lity, and the berries be impregnated with the beft flavour [4]. 
_ The great fault of the Weft-India coffee is the want of flavour, or 
having a difagreeable one. This may be attributed to feveral caufes. 
1. The growing in too moift a foil; which (though it always in- 
creafes the fize of fruit and vegetables, yet) greatly depreciates their 
quality. ct 














[4] The mot approved engines, now ufed in this ifland, were invented by the ingenious Mr. 
Latham, and are capable of cleaning one hundred hogfheads in a day. 
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2. Gathering the berries too foon. Some planters gather them 
while they are red, and hence find the utmoft difficulty in extricating 
the hufk. At this time, the berries are much larger, and weigh hea- 
vier, than thofe which are permitted to ripen perfectly on trees; for, 
when they are ripe, the pulp is difcharged, and they are lighter, as 
well as fmaller, than before. 

3. Some error in the drying of them when gathered, which muft 
be conftantly attended'to; for they cannot be too much expofed to 
the air in the day-time; but they muft be, every evening, removed 
under cover, and carefully fereened from dews and rain. Nor fhould 
they be placed near any fort of liquid or moifture; for thefe berries 
are very apt to imbibe moifture, and the flavour of any liquid near 
them; fo that, even if it is pure water, the berries will be enlarged, 
and their flavour diminifhed by it. A bottle of rum, being placed on 
a thelf, ina clofet in which a canifter of coffee-berries, clofely ftopped, 
was ftanding at fome diftance, in a few days had fo impregnated the 
berries, as to give them a very difagreeable tafte. The fame conte- 
quence happened from a bottle of fpirits of wine. The berries fhould 
never, therefore, be laid to dry in houfes where fugars are curing, or 
rum is kept; nor fent over in fhips freighted with rum, or pimento ; 
left they acquire the favour of thefe commodities, which cannot be 
avoided, if they are ftowed in the fame place [/}. 

From what has been faid it appears, that the foil, to be chofen for 
the cultivation of coffee-trees, fhould be rather dry than moift, in 
which they will not grow fo luxuriantly as in wet mountain-foils, nor 
the produce be fo great ; but as the quality of the produce will be fo 
much more improved, fo it will certainly turn out more to the plan- 
ter’s advantage. 

The next thing neceffary is to permit the berries to remain fo long 
upon the trees, till their fkins are fhriveled, and turned black, and 
that the berries readily part from the ftalk. Their weight, it is true, 
will be greatly diminithed: but the commodity will be more than 
double the value of that which is gathered fooner. 

When gathered in the proper {tate, they muft be well drted by ex- 
pofure to the air, but carefully preferved from expofureto moifture, 

And, when thoroughly dry, they fhould be packed in very tight 
cafks, in preference fo bags, and fhipped in thofe veffels which have 
[/] Miller, 
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no rum, or other fpecies of freight, that will impregnate them with 
a detrimental flavour. It certainly deferves the attention of the 
planters in this ifland to improve this article to their utmoft, and not 
to have fo much regard to the quantity, as to the quality of it; for, 
although the former may plaufibly appear to have the advantage in 
profit, it certainly has not, fince the goodnefs of every commodity 
always claims the preference at market, commands the beft price, 
and becomes the quickeft in demand. 

Eight Negroes are equal to clean and gather from fifty to fixty ~ 
acres, and upwards, according to the bearing of the trees; and fifty 
acres will yield, at leaft, 500/ per annum, if well taken care of. I 
have known a man, with two affiftants, manage a walk of thirty 
acres, befides attending other work. 

An ingenious gentleman, fome years ago, caufed a pound of coffee 
to be analyfed by diftillation, and found it yield, 


Spirit, or Phlegm, —— 

Oil, 

Caput mortuum, 
It yielded almoft double as much oil, as horfe-beans; and almoft 
treble as much, as wheat. 

The virtues of it are thought to confift in its oil. The feparation 
of this oil is promoted by roafting; and it is what gives the pe- 
culiar flavour to the infufion; for the raw berries impart none but 
what is very difagreeable, and unattended with the effects peculiar to 
roafted coffee. ‘T'aken in moderation, it is allowed, by phyficians, to 
exhilarate the fpirits; quicken the action of the ftomach; difpel the 
load and pains in the head, proceeding from faulty digeftion; and to 
clear the ideas. It is moft appropriated to moift, phlegmatic tempera- 
ments; and, though decried by fome writers, is experimentally found 
medicinal and innocent, if never taken in excefs. 

Per ftat. 5. Geo. III. c. xiii. § 33, coffee muft be imported into 
Great-Britain in packages of one hundred and twelve pounds weight nett 
at leaft, and ftowed openly in the fhip, or veffel (. e. not fecreted), on 
penalty of forfeiture !m. 
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{m] In the pamphlet * lately publithed by Mr. Ellis, agent for the ifland of Dominica, are feveral 
very ienfible remarks, which are pertinent to this fubject. The whole of that excellent little tract 
* Hiftorical Account of Coftce, &c. 2774- 
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4. Corton. — Gofipium feminibus majoribus Brafilianum. 
This fhrub was probably brought into the ifland by its antient 
Indian inhabitants from the South-American continent. It is pro- 


pagated 


deferves perufal. Its profeffed defign is to give information to our Wett-India coffee-planters, and 
fuggett the furett means of enabling them to rival the Orientals. I fhall therefore felect fuch parts 
of it as may tend, with what has already been mentioned, to improve the culture of this article in 
our illand. 

They, who have been accuftomed to drink coffee frequently, maintain an opinion, that the 
Afiatic is fuperiour to the American ; that its odour is more retrefhing, its flavour more grateful : 
they even pretend a great difference between what is of foreign growth in America, and that which 
is grown in our own iflands. If this opinion is not founded on the eaprice of tafte, but on certain 
and common experience; the fuperiority of the Afiatic cofee mutt arife chiefly from its being culti- 
vated in foils beft-appropriated to it; from the length of its voyage to the European markets ; irom 
the greater age it acquires, by this means, before it comes into the confumer’s hand; and from its 
not being packed, on board fhip, with goods whofe fteams might impregnate and vitiate its flavour, 
if they were to be {towed in too near a neighbourhood. ‘The French, and moft other foreigners, 
cultivate and fhip it with an attention to thefe points; which in our iflands are-generally unheeded. 
Some very good judges of this matter have thought, that cottee might be brought to as great per- 
feétion in our colonies, as it is in Mocha, or other Eaftern places. Whether this be poilible or not, 
it is certainly worth our trial to put im practice thofe methods which, there is no doubt, will greatly 
improve it, if not render it equal in value at market to the Afiatic. In order to which end, the 
following remarks are fubmitted to the confideration of our cotfee-planters in Jamaica ; with fuch 
additional comments as may ferve for illuftration. 

Soil proper for it. 

The part of Arabia, from whence the Afianc cottce is brought, is, for the moft part, extremely 
fandy, dry, and hot. A light foil, dry and elevated flopes, produce coffee of afmaller berry, and 
snore delicate favour; but that, which grows in a low, fertile, and moift foil, is bad, the berry 
large and flat, and alinott infipid. ‘The drier the foil, the {matler will be the fruit, and the quality 
more excellent. Regard muit therefore be had to the tran{planting of this tree, that it may not be 
carried fron: that foil, where it might have attained great perfection, to another, where, though it 
may grow larger, and more luxuriant, the fruit may degenerate in quality ; for we may fafely inter, 
that a plant, brought from a dry, fterile, fandy foil, will aflume, not only a very different appearance, 
but its fruit will have a very different quality from that which is the produce of a fertile, moift foil. 
Plants therefore, removed from the South-fide of our ifland to the North-fide, or from a hufky, im- 
poverifhed piece of eround into a clayey, loamy, or brick-mould foil, or from places, where it 
feldom rains, to others where the atmofphere is always coo] and moift, may bear large, fucculent 
berries, but of very inferior goodnefs. Ir ought to be planted in a foil as fimilar to its natural one 
as pofible. ‘There are fome kinds of trees, perhaps the greateit part, whofe fruit, while the trees 
are young, is either more infipid, or the tafte of it lefs refined, than at a more advanced age. The 
fruit of young walnut trees is large ; but it is watery and infipid: as the tree grows older, the nuts 
decreafe in fize; but their taite is more agreeable. A fimilar progrefs may be obferved in other 
fpecies. And it is not improbable, but the coffee-tree may be another inftance of the like proper- 
ties; for it is certain, that the fruit of old coffee-trees is much fmaller; but whether the flavour of 
it is likewife improved mutt be left to the decifion of future experiment. The remark, however, 
will be fufficient to juftity the planter’s caution not to cut down an old walk, in expectation of ob- 
taining more excellent berries from one to be newly planted in its room. 

It is true, that the trees, planted in rich foils, yield commonly from twelve to fixteen ounces of coffee 
per plant, and upwards (fee p. 682.) ; and that, in dry foils, they {carcely furnifh more than from fix to 
eight ounces ; which makes an immediate difference of one halt in the weight. Now, atthe European 
markets, the only ftated difference, in the price of the {mall, well-prepared coffee, and that which is 
larger and of the wor‘e kind, is from fifteen to twenty per cent. The planters therefore find it their ad- 
vantage to plant their trees in the richelt foil, ‘Thole only will have the fmall and fine berries, who 
have no other than bad grounds, and have not a fufficient number of Negroes to improve them. 
And thus felf-intereft prevents many from applying themfelves to the culture of that kind of cotiee 
which is moft valued in Europe : for the remedying of which, and exciting a fpirit of emulation 
among them, the difference of price between the various forts of cottee fhould be as confiderable, as 
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pagated by the feed, which is fown, about five feet afunder, at the 
latter end of September, or beginning of Odtober, and at firit but 
{lightly 


it is between the feveral kinds of fugar. But, notwithftanding this difference, it may juftly be 
queftioned whether an improvement of quality might not, by bringing it into more general repuca- 
tion, caufe the confumption to become double, or treble, what it is at preient; in which event, 
the planters, who beftowed the moft pains in the culture and curing of it, would be the ereateft 
gainers. Be this as it will, the proprietors of worn-out land in Jamaica, which is not rich enough 
for a longer cultivation in canes, might find it turn to good account in coffee, much better perhaps 
than in pafturage; for fuch kind of land, which is either naturally too infertile, or too much ex- 
hauited, to be capable of yielding either good canes or rich gra{s, would probably anfwer per- 
fectly well for the production of coffee of the moit efteemed fort. 
. Gathering the Berries. 

The Arabians, when they perceive the fruit come to maturity, fpread cloths under the trees ; 
which they hake, and the ripe fruit drops readily. ‘This circumftance deferves the particular at- 
tention of the Weit-India planters, moft of whom are accuftomed to gather it as foon as it turns 
red, and before it begins to fhrivel: whereas the Arabians wait for the tokens, which fhew that the 
berries have attained to their full maturity. It is a certain fact (as I have before hinted), that the 
ripe berries, which fpontaneoufly fall to the ground when they are dry, or have been fhaken down 
by the wind, have by far the beit flavour. 

: Manner of Curing. 
'- The Arabians, after gathering the berries, fpread them upon mats, and expofe them to the fun 
(others fay, they lay them in the fhade) until they are perfectly dry ; and, after they are cleared 
trom the hufk, the drying is again repeated, to prevent them from heating on board fhip. After 
this, they are winnowed, or well cleaned ; without which, they would not be fo marketable, nor pro- 
duce fo good a price. Objections are made to drying them in the jun, on the fuppofition that this 
procefs may extract great part of their virtues, particularly the fine flavour good cotfee has, which 
1s fo grateful to the imell, when it is firft poured out. And, in the fmaller iflands, other objec- 
tions are made to the expence of erecting buildings, to thade their coffee from the fun and rain, For 
my own part, I conceive that moifture is the principal bane to coffee ; and that it is not fo much in- 
jured by expofure to the fun and breeze. They, however, who think differently, may, in Jamaica 
(where materials for the purpofe are plentiful enough in all parts), conftruct a drying-houfe, or fhed, 
where it may be guarded from dews or rains, as well as from a too violent action of the fun upon 
it, and yet be fufficiently ventilated by a continual circulation of air. 
. Shipping it. 

The French exceed us vaftly in this refpect; and the greater price, which the coffee of their 
American produce gains beyond ours, is owing, in a great degree, to their fuperior care and ma- 
nagement. One would hardly fufpect the merchants and planters could be capable of fo much in- 
attention, as to fhip coffee in veflels loaded with rum and coarfe fugars, contined in a fhip’s hold. 
So much of it ought to be collected together at one place, as to load a vefiel, This is a point very 
eafily to be regulated in Jamaica, either by the fociety of coffee planters at their meetings, or by 
the merchants there, who buy it up for exportation, and who ought to ufe equal care not to ftow it 
in their ware-houfes (before its embarkation) among cafks of rum, fuyar, pimento, ginger, falt- 
fifh, or other commodities of ftrong {mell, whofe vapour may be communicated to the cotfee, and 
alter the qualities of it in any degree. The French put it into cafks that are perfectly dry. In the 
Windward Iflands, where the beft of their American cofiee is made, the fhip is neither laden with 
raw fugars, nor rum. Clayed fugars only are exported with it; which are of little, if any, detri- 
ment to it. The captains take care alfo to place it between decks, or in fome other very dry part‘of 
the hip. The Englifh, on the contrary, {tow raw fugars and rum in almoft every part of it; and 
thefe do a confiderable injury to the cottee that lies near them. Mott of the Englith fhips are hired 
for the freight; the captains ftow the goods as they receive them; aud the owners are tatistied, if 
the veflel is but well-filled. It is a matter of little concern to them, whether the feveral kinds of 
goods have been properly difpofed, or whether they have received any detriment by lying near each 
other. The French fhips are generally laden for the proprietors own ufe:.the captains buy the 
goods themielves; and, that they may be able to give a proper account of their management, and 
to fhew that they have acted with prudence and caution, they are obliged to pay great attention ta 
the ftowage of their veffel, and to the prefervation of their cargoes. Hence it follows, that the 
coffee, which. is carried to France, is better than that which is brought to England. Another point 
ought 
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flightly covered. After it fprings up, and becomes a plant, the root 


is well-moulded. The feed is fubje& to decay, when it is fet too deep, 
efpecially 


ought not to be omitted; which is, that our plantation coffee is made ufe of too foon. Perhaps, 
one part of the excellence of the Mocha coffee arifes from this circumftance: the Eait-India com- 
pany fend a fhip once in two years ; itis moft probable, a part of the loading has been kept, in 
that hot country, above a year; itis fix months before it arrives in England; it may be fix or 
twelve months more before it comes into the confumer’s hands, “Thus between two and three years 
muft inevitably intervene between its growth and confumption. Much of that mucilaze, which 
moft probably in roafting is the bafis of its flavour, is changed by this delay ; and, indeed, expe- 
rience confirms it. Dr. Fothergill mentions his having received a prefent of raw cotiee from the 
Weft-Indies. Some of this, which a year ago was fo ill-tafted as to be unfit for ufe, was laid by 
in avery dry clofet. This year it was again tried, and found to be greatly amended. In another 
year, it will probably be little inferior to the Afiatic, if it continues te amend in proportion. 

It is of much confequence therefore, whether the coffee-is kept in moilt, damp ware-houfes, or 
in dry, airy places; whether it is fhipped with other goods, or alone; whether it is ufed imme- 
diately, or not until after it has been kept a contiderable time. It might be well worth the planter’s 
labour and expence to keep his coffee in the ifland, from year to year, till he has got fuch a quan- 
tity, either of his own, or bought from his neighbours, fufficient to load a {mall veffel, marking the 
different ages on the feveral cafks. A merchant in Kingfton, in which town there is no want of 
excellent, dry ware-houfes, might fet apart one for the fole purpofe of receiving coffee; and, col- 
IeGting that of the fmalleft berry, keep.it ftored for a twelvemonth, and then remit it to England, in 
a veflel chartered for the purpofe; excluding all other commodities of the ifland, except maho~ 
gany, which would ferve to cover the bottom part of the hold, while the coffee might have a dry 
ftowage above and between decks. It feems probable, to think that-fuch a cargo, being houfed 
with equal care on its arrival in England, and lodged in a ware-houfe diftinct from rum, fugar, or 
pimento, would repay the lofs fuftained by keeping fo long on hand. This, indeed, is partly proved 
by the amended flavour of that coffee, which, by reafon of the glut at market, and low price, has 
not met with a prompt fale. 

The bef Means of encouraging its improved Cultivation, 

It may be of ufe, to confider the meafures which would fooneft put our planters upon over- 
coming every difficulty; which would oblige them to ftudy the culture of this plant, the curing of 
the fruit, and the fending it home in the higheit perfection poffible. By what means can it be made 
the Wet-India planter’s intereft to cultivate coffce in fuch a manner, as to approach, in taite and 
favour, as near to the Afiatic as pofble? The fhort anfwer to this is, “ Make it their intereft ;” 
that is, encourage its importation, The duties and excife on cotfee from our plantations are as 





follow: 
bias $s GA 
The duties at 12, 135. 644. per hundred weight, amount, fer Ib., toabout 0 Oo 4 oF upwards. 
Excife, at 84 85. per hundred weight, amounts, per lb., to about o I 
Total, perlb., is ——~ — © 1 10 and upwards. 


When fuch an exceflive load of expences, and fo many difficulties, arife to the grower, importer, 
and of confequence to the coniumer, of Weitt-India cotlee; it is no wonder, that the planters give 
themfelves very little concern about its cultivation. At prefent, there is very little difference in the 
produce, and confequently in the price. The high tax upon it is a bar to its confumption™. The 
coffee is, in general, bad; and the price in proportion. If the duties and excife upon it were 
leffened, the confumption would be increafed; the planters would find it more deferying their at- 
tention; tafte would grow more refined; the bett would be fought for; and the price would ad- 
vance in proportion: but the prefent duties are almoft prohibitory, and are the true reafon why the 
planters do not afford the time, experiments, and charge, that are neceflary towards amending and 


% The truth of this muft be obvigus, to mot perfons; for there are none fcarcely but muft have obferved, that, in 
middling families, coffee is regarded as a coftly article of regale, and therefore feldom (or never) broughtto table, ex- 
cept on extraordinary occafions, At the fame time, no family is fo poor, as to be without tea: yet coffee is more ge- 
nerally liked by thofe who have ever tafted it; and, if it were not for the expenfivenefs of it, occahoned folely by the 
exorbitant duty and excife, would be as univerfally drank ; inftead of being, as at prefent it is, attainable only by the 
richer families ; who, together with the frequenters of coffee-houfes, are its chief, if not onlyconfumers, and that in 
a more {paring degree than they would be, if the price of it was reduced by lesTening the tax itis now charged with. 
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efpecially in wet weather. The foil, mott proper for it, fhould not 
be itiff, nor fhallow, as this plant has.a tap-root.. The ground is 
hoed 


perfecting its quality. The: planters in our iflands not only could furnith the whole amount of the 
prefent confumption, but any further quantity that might be wanted, A few years fince, the ex- 
cife on foreign coffee was raifed, for the encouragement of the Britith iflands: but the duty and 
excife on our own were left as before; which are fo confiderable, as to reftrain the middling and 
common people, who alone make a large confumption, from the'ufe of it. The French, in this, 
fecm to have underftood their interett better. Their coffee pays but a fall duty; and tea is fcarce heard 
of among them. It might be fo in Great-Britain, did we not make that article, as well as chocolate, 
dearer than tea, by difproportionate and enormous duties; which, otherwife, would be fold as cheap, 
and probably be the means of preventing, in a great meafure, the exportation of our bullion to 

hina. We fee at prefent (1774), that a temporary fufpenfion of the India company’s purchafes 
of tea has confiderably affected the price of filver; fo. that we may foon expect a new cotnage, 
which would not have happened, had they continued to drain this kingdom of bullion as formerly, 
This can only be avoided by fubftituting another /acial, refrefbing liquor, inftead of tea. Coffee and 
chocolate are its natural rivals; and would, in all likelihood, have the fuperiority, if government 
would be fatisfied with their contributing to the neceflities of the {tate in. the fame proportion ; 
more is at préfent exacted; and that alone difables them from a competition. It may be thoughe 
Strange, that articles, which our own colonies can raife, fhould pay a higher duty than a Chinefe 
commodity, the place of which they might fupply. ‘This affertion, however, may be proved in the 
moft convincing manner, 

~ One eighth part of an ounce of tea, 7.e. one fpoonful and an half, is commonly ufed for the 
breakfaft of one perfon. At that rate, a quarter of a pound is confumed in thirty-two days; which, 
to avoid fractions, we will confider as a month, both with refpect to the other articles and this; fo 
that, upon the whole, it will make no difference. A quarter of a pound fer month is three pounds 
in the year. 

Gub quarter of an ounce of coffee is ufually allowed for a good dith; and it may very well be 
fuppofed, that, were it cheap, three {uch dithes would be confumed for a breaktait: however, to 
avoid objections, let us reckon but two; which will require half an ounce of coffee, that is, four 
times the weight of the tea, confequently one pound in a month, and twelve pounds in the year, 

It is common to give out one of the finall divifions in a cake of chocolate (of which there are 
eight in a quarter of a pound) to make one difh: two at leaft would be requifite for a breakfaft; and 
they would weigh an ounce, which is eight times as much as the tea, and doxdle the weight of the 
coffee. The confumption of the month would be two pounds; and, of the year, twenty-four. 

From hence itis plain, that, if-tea is charged with duties and excife to the amount of 2s. 102 a. 
per pound, which is actually the cafe, roafted coffee, of which four times the quantity is. neceflary 
for the fame purpofe, ought to pay but one fourth of that fum, that is to fay, 84. and éths per 
pound ; and chocolate, one eighth part, or 4d. and ths: and, if the duty and excife thould con- 
tinue to be paid on the cotiee before it is roatted, they ought to be near one quarter lefs, becaufe it 
lofes of its weight, in roafting, 241b. on 1121b.. The lois of weight on the chocolate nut is like- 
wife 18 1b. on an hundred. Allowing for which, the duty on roafted coffee will be reduced to 63.4. 
{and chocolate fhould not pay quite 33d.) inftead of 335. 6. per hundred on plantation coffee at 
the cuftom-houfe; that is, 44 fer pound, and 1s. 6a, per pound, at the excife; in all22d It 
mutt be afterwards.roafted, which reduces rx21b, to $81b.; and 22d, upon raw coffee is full2s. 5, 
on the roatted. ; 

On landing chocolate-nuts, 115. 112d. per hundred is paid, which is 1$4. per pound; and the 
excife on the checolate, when made into cakes, is 25. 3.4. per. pound more: therefore, the duty’ 
sipon a pound of this article isnearly the fame as on coffee, though double the quantity is required 
for a breakfaft. The duties on tea are as follow : twenty-five per cexts ad valorem, paid by the Eafte 
India company, and as much by the buyer, making together fifty per cent.; and that, on the average 
value of tea, is 221d, per pound; for, according to the beft information from. the tea-brokers, 
35. gd. is the medium price at the fales; the high-priced forts, the hyfon and fouchon, not being 2 
tenth part of the importation. \Befides the above duties, there is 15. per pound excife; in alj 
25. 108d, per pound on 35. gd, value, which is eighty per cent. while plantation coffee, which is 
rated at 15. though in reality it fells but for 6d. and chocolate-nuts, that are nearly of the fame 
value, pay 25, §d. per pound, which is for bundred and eighty per cent, Nothing moreis wantin g 
to prove the affertion in regard to the duties, but the bringing into one point of view the fums that 
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hoed frequently, and kept very clean about the young plants, until 
they rife to moderate height ; otherwite, they are apt to be deftroyed 


by 


overnment would receive, on each perfon’s annual confumption, upon the footing that has been 
g ? ’ 8 


propoled, 
The Confumption of a Yeats 




















das Sec a. 
On 3 1b. of tea, valued at 35. 94. per pound, which is - - . - O11 3 
‘The duty and excife, at2s. 1ogd. amount to - - - - o 8 74 
On 154 1b. of unroafted coffee, which, when fit for ufe, would be reduced'to 12]b. 
the prime-coff, at 6 d. per pound, is - - - - - 0 7 72 
Suppofed duty on the 15 lb., at 63d. per pound, is - - - - o 8 623 
On 202 lb. of chocolate-nuts, which would make 24 lb. of chocolate, the prime-cott 
of the 29%1b., at 6d. per pound, is - - - = = 044 95 
Suppofed duty thereon, at 33 4. per pound, - - - : =) 681896: 
The duties, payable at pretent on the fame quantities of the two laft articles, ftand thus: 
Teh Side 
On rf lb. of unroatted coffee, equal to 12 lb. when fit for ufe, at 12.135. 64,4. per cent. 
which is about 4 d. per pound, 2 - - = e Pd Gs igo 
Excife on the fame, at ns. 6d. per pound, - - - - = ied! \zitro® 
Ir 7 11% 
On 29% lb. of cacao-nuts, at 11s. TT 5d. per hundted weight, 4. e.. at 13d. per pound; 3 n0% 
Excife on that quantity. made into chocolate, producing 24 lb. at 2s. 3d. per pound, (2 14 0 
2-17 OF: 


To prevent all objections to-this propofal for lowering the: duties and excife on-coffee to 63.d., and 
en cacao to 32 d. per pound, the following plan is fubmitted, for compenfating to government any: 
difference which may be fuppofed to arife from this diminution of the duties, and likewife. for 
putting an/entire ttop. to the {rnuggling of coffee, and chocolate, or cacaox 

1. ‘To let the cuftomshoufe dunes on plantation coffee remain as they are.. 

>. ‘To convert the excife, now paid upon foreign:coffee, into a duty, not to: be drawn back upom 
exportation ; for that would certainly give occafion to great frauds... “Chis will. make no ditlerence: 
to government on Mocha eoffee. 

' 3. To take off the whole excife om coftee and chocolate; and make up any fuppofed deficiency on, 
the plantation cotfse and chocolate, by a proportionable tax on licences for keeping a coifte-houfe,, 
or any houfes where coiice and.chocolate may be fold ready-made. Perfons, who keep fuch houtes,. 
will have no reafon to complain of the tax; as they. will be able to purchafe thefe arucles, of Briti/b. 
growth, at a.very low, rate. Nor willit be any hardfhip upon their cuftomers, becaufe there will be 
no occafion to.taife the: price to them. Another confideration, in favour of this plan, is, that the 
payment of the tax cannot be evaded, and will be-eafily levied. ‘The reduction of; the duties would, 
bring all, that is fhipped trom. our: colonies, to a regular entry.;: at leaft, this is very. probable, as. 
there would then be no temptation lett forfmuggling its Tt remains only to confider, what difference: 
the increafed confumption.of coffee and chocolate, in leu of tea, would make with refpect to navi-. 
gation. ‘The. Eaft-India company has lately agreed to pay 26/. 105. per ton for freight from, 
Ghina. Onc ton-anfwers the fame purpofes as four-tons of coffee; and the freight on that quan- 
tity, at the ufual rate of 5/..105., per ton, would be 22/,. which is fomething lefs than on the: 
proportional quantity of tea. But the difference is very confiderable in, favour, of chocolate: and) 
there are moft material advantages attending the: Weft-India nayigation,. in. preference to the Eaft 5: 
particularly, that. eur brave failors are lets liable to-fatal diftempers' in fuch: a:voyage, having no oc- 
cafion to remain for fo leng a.continvance aboard a fhip;. and; whatis.of. great imperiance, fhould- 
their king and countty, on a. fudden emergency, need their affiftance,.it- may foon be commanded.. 
On the contrary, when once-a fhip trom China has left our ports, we can expect no fervice of that, 
kind from the crew for eighteen months, however much they may be wanted, 

The feafonable interpofition of government may yet not only fave the coffee plantations in our, 
tlands from ruin, but put them upon a more flourifhing footing than ever. Nothing more feems- 
acceilary than to regulate the dutics upon an equitable footing ;. and, if coffee and chocolate fLou'd, 
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by caterpillars. -It grows from. four to fix. feet, and produces two 
crops annually ; the firft in eight months, from the time of towing 
| the 


pay a proportionable duty with tea, it may be affertéd, that the revenue cannot be leffened by the 
former taking place of the latter. On the contrary, as the Weft-India produce is all paid for in our 
manufactures, the ingenious artift, the tradefman, and hufbandman, at home, mutt be better enabled 
to pay taxes+ the duties and excife upon coffee and cacao being reduced, more than double the quan- 
tity (efpecially. of the former) would be confumed. Such an enlarged confumption would make it 
the intereft of the planters to cultivate the trees with more care. Tt is certainly of great moment, 
that’ the leffer planters fhould be able to gain a fubfiftence by the cultivation of thefe {mall articles, 
which require but little {tock, and no great expence for Negroes. No little planter, generally 
{peaking, can’ go upon fugar with advantage ; the expence of Negroes, ‘¢attle, works, and other re- 
quifites of a fugar-plantation, are beyond his reach. If he has any landed property, by one means 
or other he is often obliged to fell it to his richer neighbour, and remove to fome other country, 
lefs unfavourable to contracted circumi{tances. Thus the iflands are gradually thinnea of white in- 
habitants, and become lefs able to quell the infurrections of their Negroes, or to oppofe any hottile 
invafion. Whatever articles of product, therefore, tend to divide the landed property, to multiply 
the diftribution of it, and confequenily furnith fubfiftence to a greater number of white inhabitants, 
certainly muft add to the itrength and fecurity of the iflands. 


Manner of preparing the Infufion, and its ufeful Qualities. 

The French inhabitants in the Windward Iflands always make ufe of coffee for their breakfaft, 
taking equal quantities of the infufion and boiled milk (or rather milk that is fealded); and, after 
their dinner, they commonly drink a cup of coffee without milk; and they have, in general, ex~ 
cellent health, and a fine flow of {pirits: whereas the Englifh fubjects, whom it is difheult to wean’ 
from prejudices, {till perfift in the ufe of tea; and, though they enjoy a good {tate of health, do 
not appear to have half the vivacity of the French in the fame iflands. If the coffee is old and 
well-roafted, and immediately covered up, fmoaking-hot (when the roatting is finifhed), in a bowl, 
or cup, to prevent the fine, volatile particles and flavour from going off; if then, when cold, it is 
ground, and made properly with boiling, good’ water; it is looked upon to be in its higheit perfec- 
tion. The better fort of French, in all the iflands, make a practice of taking a cup of equal parts, 
coffee and fcalded milk, with a cruft of bread, almoft as foon as they get out of bed in a morning: 
and the reafons they give for this cuftom are, that it clears the brain, enlivens the fenfes, cleanfes 
the ttomach, throws off any rheum or fortuitous matter that may be lodged about the head, fto- 
mach, or lungs, from foul vapours; and they likewife fay, that it prevents, and even cures, the 
gravel. The Turks alfo fet the higheft value upon good coffee, on account of its exhilarating 
qualities. Surely then it muft be preferable to tea, which has quite contrary effects. 

Coffee, made in the following manner, is pleafing to mott people, and is much preferable to tea, 
or to coffee made in the ufual manner, for breakfaft. «+ Let it be made in the ufual manner, only a 
<« third part ftronger ; let as much boiling milk be added to the coffee, before it is taken from the 
“‘ fire, as there is water; let it fettle; drink it with cream, or without, as may be mot agreeable.” 
Were the poor and middling people enabled to procure this, it would be much more nourifhing and 
beneficial than the wretched beverage they indulge themfelves with of the moft ordinary teas. 
Doétor Fothergill mentions, that, although he was fond of tea, he found it unfavourable to his 
health, He then tried coffee, made in the manner above-recommended, and has drank it almott 
conftantly, many years, without receiving any inconvenience from it.’ He thinks it difficult to de- 
termine how far the French cuftom, of drinking it immediately after dinner, is right ; but it can ad- 


-mit of no difpute whether a dith of coffee, or a bottle of wine, may ¢en be lef prejudicial to health. 


It is lefs injurious, however, to drink coffee immediately after dinner than later in the evening ;_ for 
it mot certainly promotes watchfulnefs, or, in other words, fulpends the inclination to fleep. Was 
it fubftituted, inftead of the bottle, immediately after dinner, it feems more than probable, that many 
advantages would flow from it, both to the health of individuals, and general oeconomy : and it feems 
not improbable, but, by deferring coffee or tea fo late in the evening as is ufually practifed, we ine 
terrupt digeftion, and add a new load to that already in the ftomach, which, after a full meal, is not 
a matter of indifference. 
To conclude. In refpect to real ufe, and as a part of our food, there is no evidence to induce us 
to think that coffee is inferior totea, 1) ? 
ahs 2 oA 
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the feed; the fecond, within four months after the firft; and the 
produce of each tree is reckoned about one pound weight. The 
South-fide planters generally cultivate it in May, and gather, in the 
January following; but, unlefs they have rain between January and 
April, which more often fails than happens, they rarely make much 
of the fecond crop; for which reafon, September feems to be a fitter 
feafon for planting the feed, as it will have certain rains in October, 
to eftablith its vegetation; and, being gathered about May, the 
fhowers, which may probably fall in the fucceeding weeks, promife 
to enfure a tolerable fecond crop. _ The feed is fet, in regular lines, 
at the diftance before-mentioned, fo as to let the branches fpread 
freely, which however are fometimes pruned, if the foil be too rich, 
and their growth over-luxuriant; and they are likewife pruned, or 
trimmed, conftantly after the firft gathering. When the pods are 
come to maturity, they burft open, and difclofe their feeds, intermixed 
with the flock, or wooll. When great part of the pods are thus 
expanded, the crop begins, the wooll is picked, and afterwards 
cleared from the feeds by a convenient machine, of very fimple con- 
trivance, called a gin, compofed of two or three {mooth, wooden 
rollers, of about one inch diameter, ranged horizontally, clofe and 
parallel to each other, in a frame; at each extremity they are toothed, 
or channeled longitudinally, correfponding one with the other; and 
the central roller, being moved with a treadel, or foot-lath, refem- 
bling that of a knife-grinder, makes the other two revolve in. contra 
directions. The cotton-wooll is laid, in fmall quantities at a time, 
upon thefe rollers, whilft they are in motion, and, readily pafling be- 

In refpect to national economy, the benefit of our colonies, and the lives of the feamen, every 
circum{tanee concurs to give cotiee the preference. It is raifed by our fellow-fubjects, paid for by 
our manufactures, and the produce ultimately brought to Great-Britain. 

The great obitacle to a more general ufe of coffee is the very high duty and excife, 

Leflening thefe impofitions would not leffen the revenue. Smuggling would be difcouraged ; and 
an increafed confumption would make up the deficiency to the treafury, 

The planters would be induced to cultivate it with more attention, and with more fkill, if there: 
was a better market for it. 

As the lefler planters might be able to fubfiit by raifing this, and other {mall articles of Weft-In- 
dia produce, their numbers would increafe, and add to the defence and fecurity of the feveral 
ifands; more efpecially fince the cultivation of fuch articles would be attenced with no greater la- 
bour than what Europeans are capable of enduring without any peril to their lives. 

Upon thefe various confiderations, it is to be hoped, that government will {fee its error before it is 
too late; and, by relieving the planters from the immoderate burthens laid upon them, which are fo 
ruinous to their indu‘try, prevent the cultivation of thefe articles from being wholly loft to our 
flands, th2 latter weakened and difcouraged, and the revenues of Britain impaired, as they muft be, 


f coffee, cacao, and cotton, fhould no longer be worth the expeace. and labour of being attended 
o in our own Weit-India fettlementss 
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3 
tween them drops into a fack, placed underneath to receive it, leaving 
the feeds (which are too large to pafs with it) behind. The wool thus 
difcharged from the feeds, comes afterwards to be hand-picked, and 
cleanfed thoroughly from any little particles of the pods or other fub- 
ftances which may be adhering to it. This is a tedious though ne- 
ceflary operation ; but is eafily performed by children or invalids, who 
are fit for no other work: it is then ftowed in large bags, where it is 
well trod down by a Negroe, whilft it is thrown in, that it may lie 
clofe and compact, and the better to anfwer this purpofe, fome water 
is every now and then fprinkled upon the out-fide of the bag. ‘This 
operation is performed in a fhady place, that the moifture may not 
evaporate too fuddenly. ‘Fhe weight of a marketable bag is ufually 
300 1b. and that weight per acre may be expected from plants. 

To bring therefore the profit of this cultivation into view, we may 
{uppofe a planter poffefled of ten able Negroes, and twenty acres in 
cotton, the produce may be rated as follows: 








eves Number of — Produce Ig Price Sterl.  Grofs Profit. 
4 Plants. Ib. w. erin srofs perth. hfs Srerk 
20 6000 6000 20 B's 300 uft Crops. 
ditto. 3000 10 ditto. 150 2d Crop. 
gooo 30 Total £. 450 per ann. 


In the parifh of Vere, 240 /b. wt. per acre, is reckoned tolerably 
good yielding; this makes the produce of twenty acres 4800/. wt. 
which falls fhort of the above computation; for an average therefore. 
of rich and poor land, good or indifferent feafons, we may take 27018, 
per acre. © 

One Negtoe labourer will gin from 50 to 60/4. per day. "Three 
Negroes will therefore gin the above quantity in about 54 days at 
a medium; confequently, fuch a planter will have leifure fufficient, 
during the year, for attending to corn, provifions, and other articles. 

All our fuftians, callicoes, Manchefter velvets, €c. are made up 
by the help of this commodity ; and it therefore contributes to main- 
tain a very capital part of the commerce of Britain and Ireland; for 
thefe ftuffs are in demand in all quarters of the world to which out 
trade extends; and particularly in thofe countries which are fituated 
within the Tropics. Nor can there be any fort of cloathing better ad- 
apted to hot climates; for they readily imbibe the moift vap ours of 
the fkin, without repelling them like linen; nor do they decay fo foon. 
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kt is fuppofed, that not fewer than 120,000 perfons are conftantly 
employed in England in different branches of the manufacture of this 
Mingle -ftaple. There is but little,of it worked up at the places of its 
growth, except in the fabric of hammocks ; and even this little branch 
has never yet reached Jamaica. In fome parts of the ifland, asin Vere, 
a few induftrious houfewives make knit ftockings with it, for their 
families; and fome few planters {pin their own wick for lamps in crop 
time; but, probably, not a third of a bag is {pent in this way, as the 
greater number buy what is imported from Great Britain. 

In this example we have a proof of the great comparative value af 
the Wett India colonies, which do not rival Great Britain in manu- 
fa&tures, over thofe which are dangerous competitors with her. ‘This 
difparity begins from the very verge of the Tropic, and grows more 
vifible, the further we recede from thence to the Northwards. In the 
Carolinas, Ihave been informed, that the planters have in general 
fo great a number of looms at work, as to be able to cloath their 
black and white labourers with a coarfe fabric of cotton cloth: they 
fave, by this means, a heavy annual charge, being the growers, as 
well as manufacturers. the Jamaica planters were to purfue the 
fame {cheme, and each to fet up a loom in his houte, the lofs to Britain 
would be near 300,000 /. fterling per ann. ; but fuch eftablifhments 
only take effect in very populous colonies, where the people are too 
poor to buy,can afford cheap labour, are not over nice in their cloath- 
ing, and cannot give their time or hands to more lucrative purpofes. 

In Jamaica it is not worth while to enter upon fuch a manufac- 
ture; becaufe, upon computation, it would come to a higher price than 
a better fabric imported from the mother country ; becaufe labour can 
be applied to more gainful works ; becaufe the inhabitants are fond of 
being well dreffed; and, laftly, havea variety of ftaples, which re- 
guire too conitant attention to give them leifure for attending the 
joom. 

The Indians of the iland, when it was difcovered by Columbus, 
manufactured this article into hammocks and apparel. Nature 
having denied fleeces to the fheep of thefe climates, this vegetable 
wool feems to have been given them as a fubftitute ; and it is cer- 
tainly the beft appropriated, and wholefomeft material, for a Tropical 
drefs. 


The 
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The feeds are efteemed efficacious in the bloody flux ; and an oil. 
is obtained from them by expreflion, which fupplies the boiling-houfe 
lamps on fome plantations. 


5. Cacao. Theobroma. 


This tree once grew fo plentifully in Jamaica, that the inhabit- 
ants flattered themfelves, it would become the fource of inexhauftible 
wealth to them; in 1671 there were fixty fine walks in bearing, and 
many new ones in cultivation; but fome years afterwards they were 
all deftroyed at once, as it is faid, by a blaft, which pervaded the 
whole ifland ; fo that they were never afterwards recovered ; and, at 
prefent, there are but very few; the greateft difcouragement in going 
upon this article being the extreme tendernefs of the young plants, and 
the length of time they require to come to maturity ; which moft 
fettlers are too fanguine and impatient to wait for, but rather apply: 
to other commodities, which make a quicker return, although it is 
certain that a good cacao walk, once eftablithed, is far more profit- 
able, and demands fewer labouring hands, than almoft any other mar- 
ketable Weft India product. There are many trees ftiil in the ifland, 
feattered about in the woods, and found chiefly in rich, cool bottoms,. 
that are fheltered from the winds. As the cacao is a very capital 
article in trade, and may be produced as fuch in this ifland, I fhall lay; 
down the beft rules, for the culture of it, that I have been. able to; 
meet with. 

The moft proper foil for the plants is a moift, rich, and’ deep earth ;: 
for they generally fend forth one tap-root, which runs very deep.into: 
the ground; fo that, whenever they meet with a rocky bottom near: 
the furface, they feldom thrive, nor are long-lived.. A rich glade of 
brick-mould near water is perhaps the beft fituation of any. Before: 
the plantation is begun, the ground fhould be well prepared, by dig-. 
ging it deep, and clearing it from the roots of trees and noxious, 
plants. When the ground has been thus prepared, the rows fhou!d 
be marked out with a line. Some of the largeft, fineft cods, full ripe, 
are then to be felected;. and, after being kept two or three days. from: 
the time of their gathering, they are opened, the nuts taken out, and: 
thrown in a fmall veflel of water; fuch as {wim are to be rejected ;; 
the others. are wafhed. clean from the pulp, the outer ikin taken off, 
andi 
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and they are fuffered to lie in fhallow water, till they appear jaft ready 
to {prout. A hole is then made about one foot diameter, and fix inches 
deep, in the ground prepared for their reception. A plantain leaf is 
laid in the hole, fo as to retain a length at one end of about eight 
inches above ground; the mould is lightly rubbed into the leaf, till 
the hole is filled ; and the nuts are afterwards fet triangularly in it, 
three in a hole, at two inches depth, care being ufed to place them 
with their ends perpendicular; they are to be covered with mould, 
loofely thaken over, and the extremity of the plantain leaf folded 
down, and kept in that pofition, with a {mall ftone laid upon it. In 
about eight or ten days time the plants will appear above the mould ; 
the plantain leaf is then raifed, and fome thatch tree, or other ftrong 
leaves, are fet round, to fhade and protect the young plants from the 
fun. Small hurdles, of about eighteen inches, made in bafket work, 
or reeds bundled together, would perhaps be preferab'e, as they are 
fixed more firmly by their ftakes in the earth, fo as not eafily to be 
thrown down by the wind, and bruth off the feed leaves of the plants; 
for thefe are only the tender divided lobes of the kernel, and the lofs 
of them would wholly put an end to their further growth. Thefe 
fkreens are continued about fix months, after which, the Spaniards 
take a branch of coral bean tree, and fet it S.S.W. (in Jamaica it 
fhould be N. N. E.) at a {mall diftance from the plants, and inter- 
mixed between the rows. Thefe flips will grow up with the cacao, 
and defend it from blowing, violent weather. 
The young plants are fo fufceptible of injuries from ftrong winds, 
a too hot fun, or great droughts, that they cannot be too well fecured 
againft fuch accidents. For this reafon, the moft fheltered fituation 
muft be chofen for them. The winds moft to be feared in Jamaica 
are the N. E. S. E. and Southerly. Some defend the young plants, 
by planting plantain fuckers about two months, or caflada fix weeks, 
before the feeds are fet. They plant the nuts in the rainy feafon, or, 
at leaft, in cloudy weather, or when rain is expected 5 and, in cafe the 
weather proves too dry and fcorching after the young cacao makes 
its appearance above ground, they contrive to water it, by laying 
pieces of rag, cotton, or even weeds, thoroughly wet, gently round 
the ftem, and let them reft there, till the earth has abforbed a con- 
fiderable portion of moifturey a watering-pot, with a rofe head of 
very 
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very {niall holes, would, no doubt, be lefs troublefome, and perform 
this operation much better ; but the water ufed for the purpofe fhould 
be taken from a river, and fuffered to ftand. for fome hours in a tub 
or ciftern, previous to its being ufed. Plantain trees afford the moft 
natural and agreeable fhade for thefe plants, while very -young; but, 
as they rife, they fhould be furnifhed with a more fubftantial defence 
againft the inclemencies of the weather, till they attain to full. perfee- 
tion ; and it ought even then to be removed with caution. . 

If the walk is extenfive, a few large timber-trees may be left on the 
outline, or {kirts, here and there, to break the force of the wind. The 
Spaniards {et orange-trees, but they are, I think, too flow in their 

growth. Ihave feen the horfe caflia, and mammee, ufed for this 
_purpofe ;'and they feem better adapted, from the largenefs of bulk, and 
thick fhady leaves. 

When the cacao is fix months old, the planter, from this period, 
smuft not be too fond of cleaning the walk from grafs and herbage ; 
becaufe they keep the ground cool; but all creeping, climbing plants, 
and fuch weeds as grow high enough to overtop the cacao, fhould be 
-deftroyed. ~The diftance for laying in the feeds may be about fixteen 
or eighteen feet from tree to tree. 

The reafon for putting in three feeds is, becaufe they feldom all 
fucceed ; or, if all grow, they will not all be equally vigorous; when 
therefore they are about eighteen inches high, one of the weakeft and 
moft unpromifing of the three may be drawn up, and thrown aiwvay, 
care being taken not to injure or difturb the roots of the two remain- 
ing. It is found by experience neceflary to plant the feeds where the 
trees are to remain; for the tranfplanted trees will never thrive, nor 
bear well, on account, as is fuppofed, of the tendernefs of the tap- 
root, ‘which, if. it be the leaft injured, will bring ona decay of 
the tree. 

In two years time, the plants, having grown to the height of about 
five feet, will begin to flower ; thefe firft blofloms are always plucked 
off; for, if fuffered to remain, and produce fruit, the vigour of the 
trees will be greatly impaired, and they will never bear well after- 
wards. Their fruit is not allowed to remain for maturity till the 
third year, and then only fo much as feems proportioned to the frength 
of each tree. - By thefe precautions they will afterwards yield a larger, 
Vou. Hl. au . better 
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better nourifhed fruit, and hold their vigour much longer. In the 
fourth year they are permitted to bear a moderate crop, but fome 
flowers are generally pulled off from thofe that appear too weak, in 
order that they may recover their ftrength, before they are old. When 
planted in a good foil, and properly managed, they will continue 
vigorous and fruitful for thirty years. ‘They bear two crops a year ; 
the greateft in December or January, the other in May ; and from 
the time when the flowers drop off, to the maturity of the fruit, is 
about four months. The time of maturity is known by the yellow- 
nefs of the pods, and the rattling of the nuts, when the pods are 
fhaken. The latter are then plucked, the nuts picked out, and leaving 
the pulp, if any remains upon them, they are expofed every day to the 
fun, for a month, upon mats, blankets, or fkins [v7]. It is beft not to 
wath off the pulp, as it makes them keep the longer. The pods con- 
tain no certain number; they have from ten to twenty, and even 
thirty nuts ; but this depends chiefly on the right training them, during 
the firft three or four years of the growth. When thoroughly cured, 
or dried, they are ready for the market. 

After a walk is once eftablifhed, it renews itfelf, the roots fending 
out fuckers, to fupply the place of the old ftocks, when decayed, or 
cut down. 

The produce of one tree is generally eftimated at about 20 Ib. 
of nuts; which, at 5/. Jamaica currency per cwt. is worth 1/. A 
walk of ten thoufand trees will therefore yield a yearly profit of 
10,000 /, The produce per acre in Jamaica has been rated at 1000 |b. 
weight per annum, allowing for bad years. 

In poor foils, and under bad management, the produce per tree 
rarely exceeds 81b. wt.; and ten thoufand fuch trees will therefore 
yield 4000/7. When well cured, the nuts are plump, {fmooth, oily, 
and of a bitterifh tafte, eaten raw. 

The chymical oil extraéted from them 1s extremely hot, and 
e{teemed a good embrocation in paralytic caies ; the Mexicans are faid 
to eat the nuts raw, to afluage pains in the bowels. 

The chocolate, fo much and fo juftly preferred by the Weft Indian. 
natives to moft other aliments, is highly reftorative, infomuch, that 
one ounce of it is {aid to nourifh as much as a pound of beef. It is 


[u] It is ufual firft to lay the pods in heaps to feat for three or four days before they are 
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efteemed in all countries where it is known, and is found a {fuitable 
part of diet for all ages, but in particular agreeable to infants, old 
perfons, valetudinarians, and fuch as are on the recovery from fick-~ 
nefs ; and, prepared with milk, it is highly approved of in confumptive 
habits. ! 

From what has been premifed it appears, that this is not a plant 
which can be every where cultivated. It will not thrive in the dry, 
low parts of the South fide, nor on elevated or rocky fpots in the 
mountains. It requires a flat, rich, moift foil, well theltered by 


furrounding heights; which occafioned Sir Hans Sloan to remark, 


“‘ that it is but ill living where there are good cacao walks ;” for fuch 
moift, unventilated places are, without doubt, the moft unwholefome 
for mankind to refide in. Yet, where fuch glades or {pots are found, 
they certainly cannot be turned to any fort of culture, that will yield 
more profit; and it does not follow, that, becaufe.a fettler is poflef- 
fed of fuch a {pot, that he is therefore to live upon it; fince the fitu- 
ation fuppofes the neighbourhood of higher {pots more proper for 
conflant refidence. 

Sir Thomas Modiford, about the year 1670, drew a plan for the 
fettlement and management of a cacao walk, with a computation of 
the exrence. 

At that time, Negroes were bought for two-thirds lefs than the pre- 
fent rate; common white fervants were to be had without wages, and 
24/, a year was thought fufficient fur the wages and diet of an overs 
feer, The expence mow, compared with what it was in his 
time, is as 700 to 250, or near 3 to 1 more; it is needlefs, therefore, 
to quote his calculation, but his general dire€tions in regard to forming 
fuch a plantation, may be of fome fervice. 

He propofes fix able Negroes, and four white fervants, with one 
overfeer, and the land in wood. The firtt operation, after providing 
proper dwelling-houfes, is to fall, clear, and plant four acres in pota- 
toes; which, if the work is begun in the middle of March, may be 
very eafily performed with ten hands, by the middle of April. After 
this, they may continue to fall, clear, and fet plantain fuckers until the 
latter end of February in the following year. In this fpace, which is 
above ten months, they may have cleared and planted 21 acres, befides 
keeping clean the ground that is planted. A good ftock of provifions 
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being now at hand, ten more hands are to be purchafed ; and in the 
courfe of the month of March, the cacao nuts are planted between the 
rows of plantain trees, then about five or fix feet high, {o as to have 
the whole 21 acres in cacao by the firft of June. 

Thefe, in five years, (according to Sir Thomas Modiford) will pro- 
duce compleat crops, and at 1000 1b. wt. per acre, will yield'21,000 lb. 
wt.; worth at the Jamaica market (at the prefent prices) from 5/. to 6/. 
per cwt.s 1050/, to 1260/, 

The whole of this fmall plantation, we find, is compleated in about 
Gfteen months; and during the five years that the.cacao requires to at- 
tain maturity, annual additions of fome acres may be made to the walk, 
corn may be planted, ginger, OF coffee; hogs and {mall ftock bred; 
and various other kinds of pufinefs attended to, for a prefent gain; and 
when once the walks are come to perfection, the largeft may be ma- 
naged, and the crop gathered and cured, with very few hands. 


6. GINGER. —. Zinziber vel Amomum Scapo nudo, Spica ovata. 


This is propagated by the {maller pieces, prongs, OF protuberances. 
of the root, each of which throws up two different ftems; the firft 
bears the leaves, and rifes to the height fometimes of three feet, or up- 
wards, but its ufual growth {eldom exceeds 18 inches. It thrives bef 
+n a rich, cool foil, and, therefore, what has been recently cleared from 
wood, is well adapted to the culture of it, more efpecially, as.it is fup- 
poled to be a great impoverifher of land, In fuch a foil, it grows fo 
luxuriantly, that a band, or large {preading root, will weigh near a 
pound. It is, however, remarked, that what is produced from a 
clayey, tenacious foil, fhrinks lefs in {calding, while fuch as is raifed 
in the richer, free, black moulds, loies confiderably in that operation. 
‘The land intended for the cultivation of it, is firft well cleared with the 
hoe, then flightly trenched, and planted about the month of March or 
April. It attains its full height, and flowers about Auguft or Septem- 
ber; and fades about the clofe of the year. When the ftalk is entirely 
withered, the roots are in the proper ftate for digging. ‘This is gene- 
rally performed in the months of January and February. After being 
dug, they are picked, cleanfed, and gradually feethed or fcalded in boil- 
ing water, they are then {oread out, and expofed every day to the fun, 
till fafficiently dried; and after being divided into parcels of about 
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100 lb. wt. each, they are packed in bags for the market: this is called 
the black ginger. ‘The manner of f{calding the roots is as follows: a 
large pot or copper is fixed in the field, or fome convenient place, 
which is kept full of boiling water ; the picked ginger, being divided in. 
{mall parcels, is laid in bafkets, and plunged alternately in the water,, 
where it is fuffered-to flay for a {pace of ten or fifteen minutes; it is 
then fpread on a platform for drying; but care is taken during the 
procefs, to change the water fo foon as it becomes much impreguated 
with the juices of the root. 

The white fort differs but little from the black roots. The difference 
there is, arifes wholly from the methods of curing them; the white is 
never {calded, but inftead of this eafy procefs, they are picked, fcraped, 
and wafhed, one at a time, and then dried; all which requires too 
much pains and time for any real advantage to be gained in the: proper- 
ties; though, being made more agreeable to the eye, the price of the 
white is much higher at market. 

When the root is intended for a fugar preferve, it is dug while ten- 
der, and full of juice; the ftems at this time rarely exceed five or fix 
inches in height; the root is carefully picked, and wafhed, and after- 
wards fcalded, till it is. fufficiently tender 5. it is then put mn cold water,, 
| and peeled and fcraped gradually. This operation may laft. three or 
four days, during which it is commonly kept in water, and the water 
frequently fhifted, as. well for cleanlinefs, as to extract more of the na-~ 
tive acrimony. After this preparation, it is laid in unglazed jars, and 
covered with a thin fyrup, which in two or three days 1s fhifted, and 
aricher put on; this is fometimes again removed, for a third, or 
| fourth ; but more than three are feldom requifite. ‘The fhifted fyrups 
| are not loft, for in Jamaica they are diluted with water, and fermented 
| into a pleafant liquor, called cool drink, with fome mixture of the 
| _chaw-ftick, lignum vite, and fugar. 
| A ginger plantation, which. fhould alfo contain fufficient pafturage 

and provifion, may requize about 146 acres 5. of which, 50 being al- 
| lowed for ginger, may produce about 140 1b. per acre, in all 7000 Lb. 
| wt., or 70 bags of roolb. each, which at 255. currency per cwt., is 
87/,.195. == 62/, 105. fterling, 
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Bags. Caiks. Ib. 
1 cwt. each. 6o0o0lb. each. 
In the year 1738 this ifland exported, 20,933 817 8864 
which is the largeft quantity ever 
fhipped from it in one year. 
In 1748, it fell to ——— 1961 79 





And, at a medium then taken of three 
years, it was found to be fer ann. 1992 48 1300 
Which is not quite one-eighth of the export of 1738. 

At prefent, the export is very {mall, this article not being fo much 

sn demand at the Britifh market as it formerly was, when large quan- 
tities were re-exported to Ruffia and Germany. Yet the price now 
{or lately) given, feems to make it a commodity worth attending to, 
efpecially the preparing of the white fort, which as it requires more 
pains, fo it is much higher prized ; the medium of this fort being lately 
at 575. 6d., and of the black jos. fterling per cwt. The culti- 
vation of it will not anfwer fo well, as fome other commodities, in old 
lands; but in frefh-opened foil, in a wet part of the country, it might 
eet pay well for the planting, by the largenefs of its roots in fuch a fitua- 
ae tion, and by leflening the exuberant richnefs of fuch land, which makes 
el it unfit for the fugar cane. 
1h The preferved ginger, if exported to Great Britain, is liable to fo 
high a duty asa fuccade, that the remitter cannot fail of lofing confi- 
tills derably by his adventure. What is fent, therefore, in this form, is 
iia chiefly in prefents. 
H Whether in its natural ftate or candied, this root is efteemed a good 
Wa semedy againft the colic, loofeneffles of the belly, and windy diforders. 
It ftrengthens the ftomach, helps digeftion, and is often added as a cor- 
rector to purges; its ufe in culinary preparations is well known. 





+, Pimento, Jamaica Pepper, ALt-Spice. — Caryophyllus Foliis 
lanceolatis oppofitis, Floribus racemofis terminalibus, et axillaribus. 
This tree rifes to the height of thirty feet, and is found almoft every 
where in the woods of Jamaica; it is alfo cultivated in many parts of 
the ifland, but chiefly the North fide, and planted in regular rows. 
It begins to fructify in three years after it is firft planted, but does not 
arrive at maturity under feven, and then it repays very abundantly the 
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patience of the planter. It feems particularly fond of a white marley,, 
or chalky foil, having a fhallow furface of mould, and of the rocky 
Jands, which can {carcely be put to any other ufe; but it requires re- 
frefhing fhowers in its infant ftate, and, therefore, is trained with diffi-. 
culty in the moft Southern hills near the coaft.. It grows luxuriantly,. 
and bears well, in every richer mould, ona gravelly fubftrate, and 
rarely fails expe¢tation, planted any where, except the parts mentioned: 
but when cultivated in places which are fubject to drought, the Jerrves 
(and not young plants brought from inland mountains) fhould be fet 
immediately before the autumnal feafons. 

It flowers in June, July, and Auguft; but in feveral places fooner 
or later, according to their fituation, and different feafons for rain; and. 
after it flowers, the fruit foon ripens, though earlier in open grounds, 
than in thick woods. It is generally gathered in July, while green ;. 
for if the berries are fuffered to remain till they are full ripe, they will 
not cure. ‘I’hey are, when ripe, of a dark purple colour, and full of a: 
{weet pulp, which the birds devour greedily, and muting the feeds af- 
terwards, propagate thefe trees in all parts of the woods. Ie is thought: 
that the feeds paffing through them in this manner, undergo fome fer-. 
mentation, which fits them better for vegetating, than thofe gathered: 
immediately from the tree; and I believe this is the fact, for the ripe 
berries will take with more certainty, after being laid together fome few. 
days to fweat, than when immediately put in the ground, or kept fe-. 
parate till the pulp is dried.. 

They are gathered in their green ftate, by twilling off the twigs ei- 
ther with the hand, or a pole cleft at one end. The berries are then. 
feparated from the leaves, and other particles, and laid on cloths {pread. 
over the barbacues, or terraced floors raifed a little above the furface of 
the ground, inclofed with an upright ledge of cight or ten inches in 
height, and divided by tranfverte partitions into four or more fquare 
compartments, that each may contain a day’s picking. ~ During the 
firft and fecond day they are turned often, that the whole may be more 
expofed tothe fun; but when they begin to.dry, they are frequently 
winnowed, and laid in cloths to preferve them better from rain and: 
dews, {till expofing them to the fun every day,.and removing under. 
cover every evening, till they are fufficiently dried, which ufually hap= 
pens in ten or twelve days, and is known by the darknefs of their com- 
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plexion, and the rattling of the feeds; they appear at this time wrink- 
led, and bave changed from green to a very dark brown; and in this 
ftate, being ready for the market, they are {towed in bags or cafks. 
Some planters kiln. dry them with great faccefs, and it feems indeed a 
not eligible method, where, from the abundance of the crop, difpatch, 

and fecurity againft rain, are very effential [0]. 

Some of thele trees are obferved to bear no fruit, which has led feve- 
yal perfons to conjecture, that there are male and female trees; but Dr. 
Browne refutes this notion; afferts they are hermaphroditical, and 
fuppofes, that if thofe called males were lopped and broken like the 
reft, for one or two years, they would produce equally well. 

As there is fo great an affinity between this and the true clove, it 
‘pas been propofed, as worthy of trial, if the fruit, when firft formed, or 
the flowers picked off the tree, and dried, might not anfwer the fame 
purpofe as the Afiatic; at leaft, it might anfwer as a good /uc- 
cedaneum for that fpice, and deferves the experiment, as being the 
growth of cur own colony. The quantity exported from Jamaica 
may be eftimated, one year with another, at 2,000,000 of pounds, or 
upwards, which at 7 d. per \b. is worth 58,333/. fterling [ p]. 

A walk once formed, is attended with little or no labour, or expeiice, 
till the time of gathering, and this is perfermed with very few hands ; 
nor is the land ufelefs for other purpofes ; for under the trees is gene- 
rally good pafturage for cattle, horfes, or fheep. Some who poffefs a 
fugar plantation, as well as a walk, contrive to attend both; the pi- 
mento crop coming in, juft after the fugar crop is finifhed. 

The more odoriferous and {maller the berries are, the better they are 
accounted at market. The leaves and bark are full of aromatic inflam- 
mable particles, for which reafon the growers are extremely cautious 
not to {uffer any fire to be made near the walks, for if it once fhould 
catch the trees, they would confume with great fury. Nothing can 
‘be more delicious than the odour of thefe walks, when the trees are in 


[o] As a proof of the fuperior utility of this procefs to that of fun-drying, no lefs than 2000 lb. 
wt. has been gathered, kiln-dried, and fhipt inthe {pace of twenty-four hours. In curing, it lofes 
about two-thirds of its weight, ; 


[p] The duty and charges amounting to 23d. per lb., there remains for clear profit only 434., 
which by moft of the planters is thought too little to anfwer the capital, and the labour employed 
upon this article; but I queftion, if this opinion will not appear rather unreafonable; the only 
point which feems to give it fome juttification is, that the crops are very precarious. 
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bloffom, as well as at other times; the friction of the leaves and fmaller 
branches, even in a very gentle breeze, diffufing a moft fragrant and 
exhilarating {cent through the circumambient atmofphere; they are ef- 
teemed, therefore, the moft wholfome places of refidence. ‘The berries 
havea refemblance in {melland tafte to cloves, juniper-berries, cinna- 
mon, and pepper, or rather a peculiar mixture, fomewhat akin to 
them all; whence their name of all-fpice. It is defervedly efteemed 
the moft temperate, mild, and innocent, of all the common {pices, and 
fit to come into more general ufe, inftead of the Eaftern commodities 
of this kind, which it far furpafles, by promoting digeftion, attenuating 
tough humours, moderately warming and fortifying the ftomach, ex- 
pelling wind, and doing other friendly offices to the bowels. 

Diftilled with water per veficam, it yields a very fragrant chemical 
oil, which finks to the bottom of the water like oil of cloves. 

A decoétion of the leaves, ufed by way of fomentation, has relieved 
in rheumatic aches and pains in the bones. One of the principal ad- 
vantages arifing from a pimento plantation is, that the crop lafting 
only from two to three months, the Negroes may be profitably em- 
ployed in any other branch during the remainder of the year. 

The yielding per acre is computed about one thoufand pounds 
weight, clear profit about 18/7. 155. 


8. Witp Cinnamon. — Canella alba, or Baftard Cortex winteranus. 


This tree is very common in all the lower woods and rocky hills of 
the ifland, growing without-any care, and propagated chiefly by the 
birds. For the berries, like thofe of the pimento and other aromatic 
plants, grow foft and pulpy when ripe, and lofe all that pungency that 
is peculiar to them in their immature ftate ; they are therefore greedily 
devoured by the wild pigeons, and other feathered inhabitants of the 
woods, who difperfe the feeds in different places with their muting. 
The bark, which is the canella alba of the fhops, confifts of two parts, 
the outer and inner; the outward bark is as thin as a milled fhilling, 
of a whitifh ath, or grey colour, with light {pots here and there inter- 
{perfed upon it, and feveral fhallow furrows of a darker colour run- 
ning varioufly through it, and making it rough; the inward bark is 
much thicker than cinnamon, and twice as thick as the outer coat, 


{mooth, and of a lighter complexion, of a much more.biting aromatic 
Vou. III. : in tafte, 
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tafte, fomewhat like that of cloves, not glutinous like cinnamon, but dry 
and crumbling between the teeth. 

All the parts of this-tree when frefh are very hot, aromatic, and pun- 
gent to the tafte, refembling cloves. 

It is cured without any difficulty by drying in the fhade; -what is 
taken from the branches is thinner, and rather milder than from the 
body of the tree, more nearly approaching to the true cinnamon. 

The bark yields by: diftillation a warm, aromatic oil, which is often’ 
fold for, and generally mixed with, oil of cloves ; nor is the adultera-- 
tion thought of any prejudice to the medicine. 

It is reckoned a. good remedy in {corbutic habits; invigorates the 
blood, is carminative, and ftomachic. Powdered:and {nuffed into the 
noftrils, it is cephalic, and produces a copious difcharge of rheum. 

It is ufed by moft apothecaries inftead of the true cortex winteranusy 
and may very well fupply its place. 

Four ounces of the bark, with fix ounces of cafia lignea (which it © 
very much refembles), and one gallon of proof fpirit, (a handful of com- 
mon falt being thrown in to dephlegmate the fpirit) makes a cinnamon 
water; and the greater part of what is vended in-the fhops is com- 
pounded in this manner. 

A quantity of the bark mixed with badly diftilled rum, is faid to dif- 
charge in part its naufeous empyreumatic tafte and fmell,. probably by 
promoting the union of the oil with the fpirit; but what the propor- 
tion is, 1 cannot dire&t, having never made the experiment. The ex- 
port of this article is, at prefent, too inconfiderable to merit notice. 


ALoE. — Aloes femper vive. 
This plant was firft brought into the ifland from Bermudas, as it 1s 
faid ; but there are feveral {pecies, and the fort from which the beft 
aloes for the fhops is produced, has very long narrow leaves, with 


{pines on their edges [7]. 


{qg] The fuccotrine aloe is thus defcribed. It has long, narrow, facculent leaves, which come 
out without any order, and form large heads. ‘The {talks grow to the height of three or four feet, 
and have two, three, and fometimes four of thefe heads branching out; the lower leaves fpread on 
every fide, but the upper leaves turn inward towards the centre; the flowers grow in long fpikes, 
upon flalks about two feet high, each {tanding upon a pretty long foot italk; they are of a bright 
red colour, tipt with green. This fpecies is not common in Jamaica, but might eafily be procured 
from the green-houfes in England. ‘The more comimow fort here is, what is called the Barbadoes 
aloe, which is very inferior to the fuccotrine, in the opinion of the faculty; as being more acrid in 


its nature, and rough in its operation, © 
It 
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' ‘Tt is cultivable in the moft dry, parched, and barren foils, where few 
‘other vegetables will grow, and thrives wherever it finds mould 
enough to cover the roots. It is propagated by fuckers, which {pring 
from thé roots or ftumps of the old plants, fet in little thallow pits, at 
the diftance of eight to twelve inches afunder; and care is taken to keep 
them free from weeds, for fome time after they are planted. 

When they are grown toa perfect ftate, the labourers go into the 
field with tubs and knives, and cut off the largeft and moft fucculent 
leaves clofe to the ftalk; thefe are immediately placed in the tubs, and 
ranged one by the fide of another in an upright pofition, with the cut 
part downward, that all the loofe liquor may dribble out at the wound. 
Some make alfo a longitudinal incifion from top to bottom, to facilitate 
the difcharge. When'the juice has been by this means fufficiently ex- 
tracted, it is put into fhallow flat-bottomed receivers, and gradually ex- 
haled in the fun till it has acquired a due confiftence; and thus pre- 
pared, it is packed in large dry gourds for exportation. The beft of 
this manufacture is fhining, tranfparent, fat, and in hot weather fome- 
what foft; of a yellowith, or purple-reddifh colour, but when pow- 
dered is of a fhining gold colour, with an aromatic bitter tafte, and 
firong aromatic {mell, almoft like myrrh. The planters frequently ad- 
_ minifter the crude juice to their children in worm diforders, and with 
very good effet. ~ 

The infpiffated juice confifts of two parts, a gummous and refinous; 
the purging quality refides in the former, and muft be extracted by a 
watery menfiruum; the latter is aftringent, and is extracted with fpirit 
of wine. 

In general, it is not only a good purge, but ufed as a remedy againft 
diforders of the bile. It has the peculiar property of loofening the body, 
when given in the fmalleft dofes, but when given in too large a dofe, 
it 1s apt to create hemorrhages, and particularly the piles; it is alfo 
- improper for women with child. In moderate dofes it promotes the 
piles and men/es, purges off vifcid humours, opens obftructions in the 
bowels, {trengthens the {tomach, helps digeftion, and provokes an ap- 
petite; but it is beft in cold conftitutions, and flabby relaxed habits, and 
after furfeits, or hard-drinking, when there is no fymptom of an in- 
flam mation. 

The crude juice, drank with milk, heals ulcers in the kidneys and 


bladder, and deftroys worms. The Indians firft compounded it with 
Aue myrrh, | 
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myrrh, and formed an admirable medicine (externally applied) for 

cleanfing and healing the worft ulcers, even when the bone has been 

rendered carious; this they called moceder; and the tinéture in frequent 

ufe, made from thefe two fubftances, was borrowed from this Indian « 
difcovery. 

The method of preparing the common, or horfe aloes, is not fo te- 
dious, nor does it require fo much care; for in manufacturing this - 
fort, all the leaves are cut off, fevered into junks, and thrown into the 
tubs, there to lie till the juice is pretty well drained out; they are then 
hand-{queezed, and the liquor mixed with water in the proportion of 
about one quart of water to ten quarts of juice; after which, it 1s put 
into convenient boilers, and evaporated to a due confiftence, which may 
eafily be known by dropping a fmall quantity from time ‘to time upon 
a plate, and obferving the thicknefs as it’ cools, it is readily difcovered 
by the touch, or theeye, after a little experience: when the juice is 
brought to the proper ftate, it is emptied into large fhallow coolers, 
and afterwards into {mall barrels. 


As the drofly refinous part of the aloes is not foluble in water, it has 
been found, when-combined with other mixtures, an excellent prefer-- 
vative to fhips bottoms againft-the worm, and was firft applied to this: 
ufe by the Indians: ‘The fhips trading in the Eaft and Weft Indies: 
are particularly fubje& to the annoyance of this worm, which fre~ 
quently burrows through all the planks that lie below the furface, ef- 
pecially in harbours. The refult of feveral experiments, tried by a~ 
perfon at Bermudas upon different forts of- wood, proves, that a mix- 
ture of one ounce of aloes, allowed to two fuperficial {quare: feet ofs 
plank, is the juft proportion, ‘There are various coats with which it 
may be incorporated ; one of the beft is, 61b. of pitch, r]b. of Spanith: 
brown or whiting, and one quart of oil ; or the like proportions of tur- 
pentine, Spanifh brown, and tallow, may be ufed. Such a coat, incor- 
porated with aloes, will preferve a-fhip’s bottom for eight months, pro- 
vided it is made tenacious'and binding, and is not rubbed off by any ac- 
cident. About 12 lb. wt. is fufficient for a veffel of 50 tons burthen, 
and fo in proportion; according to which, about 3001b. wt. will be 
found enough for a firft-rate man of war. 

In preparing the aloes to be more effetual for this -purpofe, a larger 
portion of water may be mixed with the juice when {et on to boil, viz. 
two quarts of water to every one gallon of juice ; and after fufiicient 
jOMINe 
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boiling, or when the water is thoroughly impregnated, it fhould be 
fhifted into.any commodious veflel; fuffered to ftand for twelve hours, 
and: the water then’ poured off: by this procefs, the foluble part, or 
gum; which is of no ufe in the operation, will be extraéted ; and what 
remains in fediment’is the drofs and refin, which being. left to remain 


till it-is pretty’ well.dried and brought to confiftence, expofed-to the - 


air and fun, will be fit for ufe.. 

The aloes, thus prepared, may be worth about 6/. fterling per cwt. 
And at this rate,. the expence to a°veflel-of 50. tons will be about-155., 
and for a firft-rate fhip, of 2000 tons, no more than 18/. 

It is.but juftice to.this commodity: to recite the effe€ts of one expe- 


riment,.tried by the perfon before-mentioned..- He took feveral pieces - 


of oak, cedar,.and mahogany plank, of two feet in-breadth, and four 
feet in length, and with particular -diftin& marks to prevent miftakes, 
put on different coats, or compofitions, fome- with, and fome without, 
the aloes mixture; thefe were fuffered to lie under the fea-water for 
eight months; and, upon taking theny up, she found that where the 




















aloes had made part of the compofition, there were few impreffions - 


made; one piece, in particular, was as frefh, found, and untouched, as 
on the day when it was put in; this had been befmeared with’ turpen- 
tine, tallow, Spanifh’ brown, and aloes’; ‘but the other pieces, which had 
none of the aloetic mixture, were perforated, and eaten’ into a honeycomb. 

The ufe therefore of this ingredient would: certainly produce a fav- 
ing of many thoufand:pounds per annum, both to the merchants, and 
the crown,’ It‘is‘the bitter naufeous acrimony which refides in the re- 
finous’ part,’ that renders it a very proper defence againft every fpecies 
of infects} and-this part, being indiffoluble in water, will adhere to the 


plank unimpaired, fo long as the compofition lafts, with which it is ' 


blended. Neither an extravagance of price, nor apprehenfions of a 
fearcity, need be any fe to ‘the-general ufe*of ‘it. . The favan- 
nahs, and other barren places in Jamaica alone, are’ capable of pro- 
dacing: mich more than could be employed by all the thipping belong- 
ing to the Britifh dominions; and, ‘was it encouraged by a regular de- 
mand, Bermudas ‘and other ebteniies would enter upon the cultivation, 
fo that the price could probably never rife high. | 
Thefame compofition may be ufed with ereat advantage in Jamaica, 
for preferving: the rafters and other timbers belonging to the floors and’ 
roofs 
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roofs of buildings, from that deftructive infe& the wodd aft; nor 
«vould a preparation of the aloes’ be lefs efficacious in fecuring books 
from the depredations of ithe /carabeus, which, in its reptile-ftate, 
is a great enemy to all that are newly bound. If in binding : books 
intended for this ifland, and other parts of the Weft Indies, .a fmall 
quantity of the aloes tin@ture, made by folution in fpirits of wine, Was 
mixed up with the binder’s pafte, it would effectually prevent. the at- 
tacks of this infect. 

The quantity of aloes exported: from Jamaica, is extremely “incon- 
fiderable at prefent ; but, as an article of growth, and as it may be 
prepared for different demands in commerce, at very little expence and 
trouble, and is to be propagated in almoft any foil, it could not with 
propriety be omitted; more efpecially fince in the variety of foil here, 
the fettler may turn the different parts of his land to the culture of 
fuch plants as appear beft appropriated to them. 


ro. Great American ALoes, or CoRATOE, — Agave. 


This plant is found in moft parts. of the ifland, but is moft frequent 
in the rocky hills of the South fide, and near the fea coat ; it likewife 
grows very luxuriantly in the richer foils .of .the mountains, always 
preferring thofe which are moft rocky. When defigned for.cultiva- 
tion, it is to be obferved, that it bloffoms in the:{pring,: and the top 
is then covered with a multitude of little plants, which areito be care- 
fully gathered as the {tems wither, and planted from eight to ten 
feet afunder in any foil. ‘The lower leaves.of the moderate-grown 
plants may be cut off for ufe, without injury to ‘the others, 
care being taken not to lop away fo large a quantity, as to prevent 
the plants from vegetating and flowering; the nutriment received, 
from rains and dews, being chiefly colle@ted by the expanding leaves, 
and tranfmitted to the root. 

The leaves of this plant are extremely large and fucculent; after 
being cut, they are paffed between the rollers of a mill with their 
point foremoft; and the juice being conducted into wide, fhallow re- 
ceivers, through a coarfe cloth or ftrainer, in thefe receivers it is fuf- 
fered to lie expofed toa hot fun, like the other aloes, until, the aque- 
ous contents being exhaled, it is reduced to.a thick confiftence. It 
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miay then be made up into balls, or any other figure, with the help 
of lye afhes, which prevent it from fticking to the fingers, after which 
it may be kept for years, and ferve for ufe as well as Caftile foap in 
wathing linen; but it has the fuperior quality of mixing and forming 
a:lather with falt water, as well as freth. 

Hence it appears, how very ufeful this compofition muft be at fea 
in long voyages, for example to and from the Eaft Indies; nor is it- 
le{fs. convenient in thofe fituations adjoining to the fea, where the wa- 
ter is hard or brackifh, and immifcible with the common foap. 

Another “method of preparing this foap, is by cutting the leaves in 
pieces, pounding them in a large wooden mortar, and then expref- 
fing the juice, which is brought afterwards ta a confiftence, either by» 
expofure to the heat of the fun, or by boiling over a fire. One 
gallon of juice, thus prepared, will yield about 1 lb. avoirdupoile, 
of a foft extraét. It will anfwer, prepared in either of thefe ways, 
provided the juice, before expofure to the fun, or the fire, is very 
carefully ftrained ; for otherwife it will be intermixed with finall parti- 
cles of the bruifed fibres, and outer membrane of the leaves; which, 
being indiffoluble notwithftanding the boiling or expofure to the fun, 
will remain in the fame ftate after the juice becomes infpiffated, and 
may abrade and injure any fine linen wafhed with it ; for in fuch cafe, 
thefe little particles a€t like the briftles of a {cowering brufh. A cau- 
tion muft be ufed, never to compound the extra& with tallow, or 
any other unctuous materials; for fuch mixtures deftroy its effect. 
This method of preparing a vegetable foap was communicated to the 
public, firft, by Mr. Anthony Robinfon, a practitioner in furgery in 
the ifland, and very able botanift, who received a premium for it 
from the affembly. It has-not as. yet become an article of export ; 
but, even though it fhould happen to be difcouraged by the Britifh 
parliament, .as likely to interfere with the foap manufacture of the 
kingdom, the fettlers, efpecially of the poorer clafs,. may tind their 
account, in being able to furnifh themfelves with fo neceflary a domeftic 
article, for their own private ufe, by fo eafy a procefs, and at the ex- 
pence of very little trouble in procuring .a plant which abounds every 
where, and will thrive without any care beftowed upon it, after being 
once fet in the ground. 

The leaves.are ufed likewife in Jamaica, for {cowering pewter, and’ 
other kitchen utenfils, and floors, which werk they perform to ad- 
miration. The 
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The inward fpongy fubftance of the decayed ftalk takes fire very 
readily when quite dry ; and, for this quality, is often ufed by fither- 
men, and others, inftead of tinder. 
~The Indians, on the South American continent, feparate the fibres of 
the leaves, by bruifing and fteeping them for fome time in water, and 
afterwards beating them till they are entirely difentanglec ; thefe fibres 
make an excellent ftrong thread for their common ufes, of clothing, 
fithing lines, and nets, &c. 

The crude juice, mixed with fugar, has-been adminiftered inter- 

nally, for provoking the menfes; it isa great diuretic,.and cleanfer of 
_the gravel and ftone. 

The infpiffated juice, or extract, well boiled, and fpread upon lea- 
ther, or. white paper, may be ufed as a plaifter-upon parts affected with 
the gout. At the firft application it feems to.increafe the pain ; for it 
draws ftrongly afort of dew or moifture-from the part; but in three 
or four hours the pain ceafes; and the part affected grows ftronger 
every day, the plaifter being-Jeft till it drops off. If the extitatt is 
not well boiled, it will be aptto occafion a violent itching. 


yr, OIL-NUT-TREE, PALMA-CHRISTI, AGNUS-CASTUS.— Ricinus 
Americanus. 


Tt is not.a part of my plan, to define all the varieties of the plants 
exhibited in this catalogue. Botanifts reckon eight fpecies of this 
plant; I need fay only, once for all, that, for general comprehenfiony I 
have conceived it fufficient to recite, firft, the popular names, and op- 
pofite to them, the common general term given by .botanifts. A 
difplay of fcience is not requifite nor expedient, where the princi- 
pal object has refpeé&t to the ufeful qualities of each plant, whether 
for manufaGure, food, medicine, or commerce ; defcriptions at Jarge are 
added, where they were fuppofed abfolutely neceflary. ‘The oil-nut 
plant is now much cultivated in Jamaica ; it is raifed from the nut 
_or feed, grows with a furprizing rapidity to the height of fifteen or 
fixteen feet, and feems to flourifh moft in gullies, or near running 
water, in cool fhady fpots. ‘The feeds-being freed from the hufks or 
pods (which are gathered upon their turning brown, and.when be- 
ginning to burft open), are firft bruifed in a mortar, afterwards tied 
up ina linen bag, and then thrown into a large pot, with a fufficient 
guantity 
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quantity of water (about eight gallons to one gallon of the; feeds) and 
boiled till their oil is rifen to the furface; this is carefully fkimmed, 
{irained, and kept for ufe [9]. Thus prepared, it is jptitely free from. all 
acrimony, and will freely flay upon the {tomach, when it rejedts moft 
other medicines. This oil is confumed | on many of the plantations, im 
the boiling and ftill-houfes, during crop, and- much: preferable to the 
filthy, (inking lamp-oil imported from North America and Britain; 
for it affords a clear, lively light, emits no difagreeable {mell, is ob- 
tained at lefs than one half. the expence, and may be kept many. years 


without growing fetid. _ When intended for. medicinal ufe, the oil is 
more frequently, cold- drasvn, or extraéted from the bruifed feeds, by 
means of a hand- prefs, But. this i is thought more _actimonious, than 
what is prepared by coétion.- io 

The cold- drawn -oil-at firft is eae limpid ; but, ae being 
kept for fome. time, acquires a pale tincture, relembling Lifbon wine, 
probably caufed by, the membrane which covers dhe kernels. It is 
adminiftered, with the greatett fuccels, i in the belly-ach, and all obfti- 
nate conftipations of the bowels, given from one, to even four or five 
ounces. It is likewife taken,- with perfeA fafety, by infants affi@ed 
with worms, which it both deftroys, and fweeps away ; and there- 
fore much fuperior to calomel, or tin-powder. It is given to new- 
born children, within the nine days, in a dofe of one tea {poonfull 
every morning, mixed with a little melafles, or any other fyrup, to purge 
off the meconium; which purpofe it effectually anfwers, and has faved 
the lives of many thoufand Negroe children. The retention of this 
excrement has been fatal to multitudes, by. bringing on mortal convul- 
fions, generally known here by the name of jew-falling [r]. The 


[7] One gallon of nuts will yield about one quart, of o'l. 

[r] Some of the ableft phyficians have concurred in preferring the oi! obtained from nuts, to 
olive-oil, in vermicular cafes ; the reafon of which is, that, as the worms have their bodies overs 
{pread with extremely minute pipes, which are. neceflary to their refpiration; and, which being 
plugged up or ftopped, they immediately die; fo eils are found to anfwer this efe@&; and nut- 
oil, much fooner, and with more certainty, than any other; as its parts are lefs porous, and 
therefore better qualified to exclude the air, the want of which deftroys thein, 

It is mentioned by fome writers, that in certain parts of Italy it is a common practice,’ for 
mothers, to give their infants, once or twice a week fafting, pieces of toafted bread dipped in 
nut-oil: and that what they ufe for this purpofe, is extracted from the beech-nut, and feldom fails 
to clear their bowels of thefe dangerous animaleules; the riciavs oil is equally poweiful, and 
might be adminiftered after the fame manner. 
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leaves of this plant are applied to blifters, inftead of melilot; boiled’ 
with ground ivy and wild ginger, and then fermented with a little: 
fugar or melafles, a drink is made, which purges itrongly, and is a very 
fignal fpecific in dropfies, yaws, and pains in-the joints, occafioned by 
the venereal. The leaves, applied to the head in fevers, relieve pain, 
and excite a diaphorefis in that part ; made ‘into a cataplafm, with caf- 
fada flour, and a little of the oil, and applied to female breafts, they 
difcufs coagulated milk, and hardnefs. 

The oil, externally ufed, is excellent in removing cramps, and pains 
arifing from colds, and kills lice in the heads of children. 

It is but of late that this oil has made an article of the Jamaica 
exportation, and that only in very {mall quantities ; it now forms part 
of the Britith materia medica, but is moft ufually obtained there from. 
the feeds imported in barrels ; the oil, drawn in the Weft Indies, not 
being encouraged, becaufe it is 2 manufacture. What is intended for 
exportation, fhould be packed in jars, well ftopped with corks or plugs, 
covered with waxed cloth, and properly tied, or wired, or in {mall 
tight cafks. The oil is not fubje&t to contract rancidity, unlefs it is 
made from parched or roafted feeds, which are impregnated with an 
empyreuna. 


12, ANorTo, or Roucou—Bixa. 


This fhrub is very common in Jamaica. It loves a rich foil, and 
fhady fituation, and thoots luxuriantly near rivulets. The pods, or 
feed veflels, when full ripe, are of a deep brown colour, open of 
themfelves, and contain between 30 and 40 feeds, covered with a 
{plendid red farina, When a fufficient number of thefe feeds are col- 
le&ed from the pod, they are thrown into any convenient vefiel, and 
as much hot water poured upon them as is neceflary to fufpend the 
red farina, which is gradually wafhed off the feeds by the hand, ora 
fpoon. When the feeds appear quite naked, they are taken out, and 
the wath left to fettle ; after which, the water is gently poured away, 
and the fediment put into fhallow veffels, to be dried by degrees m 
the fhade ; and, after acquiring, by this means, a due confiftence, it 
‘; made into balls, or cakes, and fet to dry thoroughly in an airy 
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place until it is perfectly firm, in which fate it is fit for market. This 
plant is propagated by the feeds,. in any moift and fertile {oil, among 
the mountains. 

The powder is, cooling, cordial, and much ufed by the Spaniards in 
their chocolate and foups, both to heighten, the flavour, and give them 
an agreeable colour. ; id ti stock Wv 

Medicinally adminiftered, it is efteemed good in, bloody fluxes, and 
diforders of the kidneys. Mixed with lemonjuice anda gum, it-makes 
the crimfon paint, with which the Indians: adorn: their perfons. It 
was formerly ufed by dyers, to form the colour called Aurora; and 
then fold in America at nine {hillings.a pound; ‘but at prefent. it is 
not held in fuch eftimation as a dye, though jit. fill) maintains its 
ground, with painters. : Matawan OF ec 
. It generally bears fruit im December: The bark makes good ropes 
for the common plantation ufes. 


aa ey 


ve tal. WOR NT CTA He Epidendrum, A 

_ This plant is a climber,. and rifes with great eafe'to- the tops’ of 
the Joftieft woods. Its found wild.in many parts of Jamaica} but 
has. been, particularly. noticed. at the North-fide; . in the parifhes of 
St. Mary, St. Anne,.and St. James. It grows luxuriantly in cool, 
thady places; and may, be propagated from the feed, or bean, or 
by the germ. It, is chiefly planted in. low, rich-foils, along walls, 
or atthe feet of trees,.or other props. ‘The pods grow in pairs, are 
generally the. thicknefs of a child’s finger, of about ‘five or fix 
inches in length, green-at’firft,. then yellowith, and turning to a 
brownifh caft when they ripen... When this plant is defigned for 
propagation; cuttings may be taken, of about three or four joints 
in-length, and planted;, clofe to the ftems of trees, in low, moift 
fituations. The-earth ‘is. afterwards to be kept clear from weeds, 
which, if permitted to. grow’ about the cuttings before they are 
well-rooted, would. overbear-and deftroy them; but, after they 
have faftened their fhoots to the.ftems of the trees, they are out of 
danger from injuries of this fort. They donot produce flowers 
until they are grown {trong ; fo that fome affirm, that fix or feven 
years -pafs from the planting to the time of: their bearing fruit. 
A Yu But, 
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But, when they begin to flower and fructify, they continue bearing 
for feveral years without ‘any further culture. 

This plant produces but one crop of fruit ina year, which is 
commonly ripe in May, or fit for gathering; for it is not fuffered 
to remain till it is perfeCtly mature, Hedande it is then not fo fit for 
ufe. When it is about half changed yellow, it 1s efteemed better 
for keeping, than when it is élintibed to a brown colour, at which 
time it fplits, and difclofes its ecie. While green, it affords no 
remarkable fcent; but as it BTIpehs, it emits a moft grateful aromatic 
odour. 

The method, ufed to prepare the fruit, is to gather it when it 
turns of a yellow colour,°and before it opens. It is then piled “in 
fmall heaps, to ferment two or three days; and afterwards laid in 
the fun to dry. “When it ts about half dry, the pods are flattened 
with the hand, and rubbed over with the oil of palma Chrifit ; then 
expofed once more to the fun, rubbed a fecond time with onl, and 
put in fmall bundles, covered with Indian Teaves to preferve them. 
In fome parts of the South- Amierican contivent, the Indians gather 
and hang them’ up: by. one end in’ fome fhady place, to dry; 
and, while they iare drying,’ prefs them’ evéry now and then be- 
tween the fingers gently; to flatten them; then: rub on the oil, to 
prevent them from drying too faft and burfling open ; which ‘is 
repeated till they are’ fit to be rolled’up in leaves, or paper. 

In other parts,” after | gathering as béfore- mentioned, they fcald 
them in the following liquor ; viz. a brine is made with falt and 
water, ftrong enough to bear anege. To this are added, a fourth 
part of chamber-lye, and a {mall quantity of quick-lime: thefe are 
boiled together for half an hour, and then taken off. The vanillas 
aré put into this liguor, until they are thoroughly fcalded; then 
taken out, and dried in the fhade.. When they are’ fit for market, 
they are put up, from fifty to one hundred and fifty, in little bags. The 
Spaniards are very attentive to the manuring and cultivating their 

vanilla-grounds. After planting in well-dunged land, they take 
care to mould the plants up as they grow, and fix poles for them to 
climb upon, asthe hops in England are managed. 

The vanilla yields a great quantity of oil and volatile falt, and 
is efteemed cooling, cordial, and ftomachic; cephalic, and car- 
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py 
minative; opening obftructions; and attenuating vifcid humours ; 
but it is feldom ufed in medicinal compofitions. It is mixed in 
chocolate by the Spaniards, French, and Italians, to give it a de- 
licate fmell and agreeable flavour. It is likewife ufed to perfume 
fnuffs and other fubftances. 


14. CONTRAYERVA, — Ariflolochia, 


This plant, which is alfo a climber, abounds every where among 
the wood-lands and thickets, on the South and North fides of the 
ifland, and rifes frequently to a confiderable height among the trees 
and bufhes. The root is much in efteem here, and often admi- 
niftered medicinally. _ Both this and the feeds are extremely bitter, 
hot, and aromatic. They are reckoned an excellent alexipharmic 
againft all forts of coagulating poifons; {trengthen the ftomach ; 
help digeftion; difcufs wind; promote diaphorefis and urine; and 
deftroy worms : for the latter intention, the root is chopped in 


fmall pieces, and given by the planters to their horfes, mixed with 
corn. ; 


throws out the {mall-pox and meafles; and is a wonderful antifeptic 
in malignant fevers. It gently purges fome by ftool; but never fails 
working powerfully, either in this way, or by urine, or fweat, A 
fimple deco&ion of it in water has often recovered perfons from 
lingering diftempers, loft appetite, and debilitated limbs, But, in- 
fufed in wine, it makes the fineft bitter known; and, with the ad- 
dition of fteel to this tin@ture, isa great {weetener of the blood. 

It is fo abundant in this ifland, that it might be colle’ted an- 
nually, in very large quantities, for exportation, if there was a de- 
mand for it at the home-market; arid it feems to merit this en- 
couragement, as it has been thought, by very able phyficians, to 
be fuperior in efficacy to the Spanith’ contrayerva, and is probably 
another fpecies. 


-*'The root is found to produce feveral other important effedts, It 


15. CHINA-RooT. — Smilax. With a taper, prickly flalk s ‘and 
oval, heart-fhaped, unarmed leaves. 


This plant is frequent in the more cool inland-parts of the ifland: 
and is the fame as that of the Eaft-Indies, The roots are compofed 
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of many thick, flethy fibres, which {pread wide.on every, fide, and 
{trike deep into the ground; from which come out feveral ftalks, 
taper, very ftrong, and armed with fhort, {tiff fpines. They faften 
themfelves by their clafpers to the neighbouring trees, and rife 


:twenty feet high, and upwards. The leaves areof a thick fub- 


ftance, and have no fpines: they are oval, heart-fhaped, four 


inches long, and three anda half broad at their bafe, ending in an 


obtufe point, and have three longitudinal.veins. The flowers. are 
fmall and whitifh, have no petals, and come out from the wings of 
the ftalk in clofe bunches; andthe berries are red. Jt 1s propagated 
by the feeds. The root is heavy, woody, -befet with unequal tu- 
bercles ; the colour on the out-fide of a dufky red, but within. of 
a reddifh white. It has been found difficult in Jamaica'to. preferve 
it from a worm, which breeds in it, and deftroys all the farima, or 
mealy part, in which its virtues are {uppofed to refide. The method 
of guarding againft this depredation is, by cutting off all the fafer 
tubercles, or knobs, and fteeping it in frefh-made, ftrong lime- 
water. eg 

The virtues of it in venereal cafes are not now in-fuch repute: as 
formerly. It is of a fheathing nature, and a very fit ingredient in 
apozems ; it is faid alfo to refolve thick humours, and promote. ins 
fenfible perfpiration. . 


16, ANTIDOTE-cocoon. — Fevillea. Browne, p. 374. 


This plant is frequent in the mountains, and generally found 
climbing among the talleft trees in the woods. It bears a 
pod, which contains feveral broad, flat feeds, of a reddith colour 
when ripe. Thefe feeds are largely impregnated with an oil; 
which is extracted by prefling, and burnt in lamps. The Negroes 
burn the feeds themfelves. ‘They faften a number of. them upon 
a fkewer; and, fetting fire to the uppermoft, it defcends very gra- 
dually to the bottom. They are extremely bitter; and, when 
grated and infufed in rum, or other fpirits, a {mall dofe opens the 
body, and provokes an appetite, Theanfufion-is alfo. made with 
Madeira wine, and taken.to relieve. pains-in:the dtomach. The oil 
gives a clear, fine light, when burnt im, lamps,, and emits,,no. dif- 
agreeable {mell. But its other medicinal virtues, if it poffeffes any, 
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Have not as yet been examined.. Itis eafily cultivated, by planting 
the feed at the foot of a tree, or a pole. It bears very luxuriantly. 


17. Topacco, — Nicotiana. 


This plant is already cultivated extenfively in the ifland; chiefly 
by the Negroes, for their own confumption. There are feveral 
{pecies of it. The beft forts are thofe of Pery and Vera.Cruz 
feeds of which might eafily be procured.. When a ‘regular’ plan- 
tation of itis intended, feveral beds are prepared, well-turned up 
with the hoe. The feed, on account. of its {mallnefs, is mixed: 
with afhes, and fown upon them a little before the rainy feafon. 
The beds-are then raked, or trampled with the feet, to make the. 
feed take the fooner.. The plants appear in two or three weeks. So 
foon as they have acquired four leaves, the ftrongeft are drawn up» 
carefully, and planted in the tobacco-field, bya line, at the diftance 
of three feet: between each plant: this is done either with a ftick 
or the finger. If no rain falls, it thould be watered two or three 
times, to. make it ftrike. root. Every morning and evening the. 
plants mutt be furveyed, in order to deftroy a worm which fome- 
times invades the bud. When they are grown about four or five 
inches high, they are to be cleaned from weeds, and moulded Up 5 
and, as foon as they have cight or nine leaves, and are ready to put 
forth a ftalk, the top is nipt off, in order to make the leaves longer 
and thicker. After this, the buds, which {prout at the joints of 
the leaves, are all plucked; and not a day fuffered to pafs- without: 
examining the. leaves, to deftroy.a large, green. caterpillar, which 
is fometimes very deftruive to theme When they are fit for 
cutting, which is known by the brittlenefS of the leaves, they are 
cut, with a knife, clofe to the ground; and, after being left to 
lie there for fome little time, are carried tothe drying-thed, or 
houfe, where the plants are hung up, by pairs, upon lines or ropes 
{tretched acrofs, leaving a {pace between, that they may not touch 
one another. In this ftate they remain to fweat and dry... When 
they are become pertectly dry, the leaves are {tripped from the ftalk, 
and made into {mal} bundles, tied with another leaf. - Thefe bundles 
are laid in heaps, and covered with blankets. Care is taken not 
to overheat them; for which reafon, the heaps are laid open to the 
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air from time to time, and fpread abroad. This operation is re- 
peated, till no more heat is perceived in the heaps; and the tobacco 
is then {towed in cafks for exportation. 

The Spaniards have a method of f{centing their manufactured to- 
bacco by wrapping it up in the leaves of a fhrub, called ¢redo/e, or 
tribole, which retains its odour for many years, and is a native of 
Peru. 

‘The tobacco thrives beft in a rich, free foil; but I have feen very 
fine plants in gardens at Spanifh Town, and other parts of the 
South-fide, in very dry and indifferent foils. 

The tribole of Peru is probably no other than the greater cal- 
trops, or the field-tribulus (Sloane, cat. 93; Browne, p. 220), a 
creeping plant, growing in all the pafturé-lands of Jamaica, ear. 
nifhed with winged leaves, placed by pairs, oppofite, finooth, and 
fet clofe to the foot-ftalk. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the ftalk, compofed of five large, yellow petals, which fpread 
open, and have an agreeable odour: thefe are fucceeded by roundith, 
prickly fruit, ending in along point. In fize and difpofition it is 
fomething like the Turkey-blofiom, fo common in the lowlands, 
and which 1s another fpecies of the tribulus. 

In Turkey, the tobacco-leaves are foaked in falt-water before they 
are dried, to extract fome of their acrimony, and render them more 
mild. The Negroes in fome parts of Africa are faid, for the fame 
intention, to fqueeze out the juice of the green leaves, and then dry 
them before a fire. 

The juice of the green leaf deftroys maggots in fores, beyond 
any other application; and makes an excellent healing balfam, or 
falve: when beaten into a cataplafm, with vinegar or brandy, it 
will remove hard fwellings in the liver and fpleen. The oil, drawn 
in a retort from the dried leaf, cleanfes the fouleft ulcers, takes 
away their callous edges, and promotes their incarnation and heal- 
ing. The athes are an excellent dentrifice-powder, and corre& a 
putrid difpofition in the gums. 

Thefe, perhaps, are the moft innocent ufes to which it is appli- 
cable; though we find, that, in all hot countries throughout the 
world, where it grows, the inhabitants have {moaked it from time 
immemorial, The odour has been thought to correé malignant 
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efiuvia ; and it is probably not without fome fuch opinion, founded 
upon experience, that we obferve this cuftom fo univerfally preva- 
lent. Nor is it found to be noxious to the conftitution, unlefs when 
abufed by an exceflive indulgence. 

The common tobacco fcarcely deferves culture, in this ifland, forex- 
portation: but the choicer fpecies of Peru, Vera Cruz, and Cuba, might 
be worth fome attention ; as the fuperior quality of their flavour would 
entitle them to be preferred in Great-Britain to the produce of Vir- 
ginia; and they may be raifed, in Jamaica, in a perfection equal to 
what they poffefs in the countries from whence the feed is brought ; 
which is not attainable in the more Northern climates. 


18. Small-grained BLack-Pepper. — Piper, With rough, f{pear- 
thaped, oval leaves, having five veins. | Browne, 121. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 29. 


This plant has generally been confounded with the pepper-elder, 
whofe leaves have feven veins, or. nerves, and which grows more 
luxuriantly. | 

The black-pepper grows here in molt of the hilly fituations, is 
very bufhy and {preading. ‘It rifes to the height of fix or eight feet, 
thrives beft in cool, fhady places, and feems to delight in a mixed 
clayey foil. | 

The feeds, and other parts of the fruétification, grow in the fame 
manner with thofe of the Eaft-Indian black-pepper, from which 
they differ only in fize; for the grains of the Jamaica fruit feldom 
exceed a large muftard-feed in dimenfions: but the tafte and flavour 
are in every refpeét the fame; and there is no perceptible difference 
between it and that of the Eaft-Indies, whether ufed in cookery, or 
feafoning. To collec any quantities of this aromatic, it muft be 
picked when full-grown, and before it ripens or changes colour; for it 
grows pulpy and fucculent in the mature ftate, and lofes its flavour 

and pungency. It may be left adhering to the natural {pikes, or 
twigs, and dried in the fun, like pimento. Thefe {pikes feem to 
have the fame flavour as the grain itfelf, and are as eafily ground to 
powder. | ; 
This pepper, fo far from becoming as yet an article of export, 
has not excited the attention or induftry of the inhabitants even to 
Mob, all, 42 prepare 
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prepare it for their culinary ufes ; inftead of which, they fend to 
Britain for the Eaft-India pepper, becaufe it is far-fetched ; and be- 
caufe it is thought too much trouble, to eather what the too boun- 
teous hand of nature has planted.in fuch abundance. at their very 
doors. Yet Iconceive fome hopes that it may, one day or other, 
form a commodity for exportation ; at leaft it is fome fatisfaCtion to 
fettlers to know, that they can eafily fupply themfelves with an ar- 
ticle in fuch efteem for domettic ufe, in every refpéc analogous to. 
the Eaft-Indian commodity, except in fize of the grain, which 
furely is of no confequence ; though it is probable, that even the 
fize is capable of improvement, like other fruits, by taking the 
plants out of their wild ftate, and giving them place in a rich and 
well-chofen foil, pruning off the too luxuriant branches, leflening 
the quantity of fruit when the bearing is too great, and fuch other 
means as are practifed by gardeners for the like purpofe. This plant 
feeds in the month of July, and may be propagated. ‘from, the ripe 
feeds. There are three or four other fpecies of this pepper in the 
ifland, but not of equal value. 


19. INDIAN-PEPPER, — Capfcum. 


There are about fifteen varieties of the cap/icum in this ifland, 
which are found in mott parts of it. Thofe, which are more com- 
monly noticed, are the bell-pepper, goat, bonnet, bird, olive, hen, 
Barbary, finger, cherry, &c. Of thefe the bell is efteemed moft 
proper for pickling. The pods, for this purpofe, are gathered be- 
fore they arrive at their full fize, while their {kin is tender, They 
are flit down on one fide, to ges out the feeds ; after which, they 
are foaked two or three days in falt and water. When they are 
taken out of this, and drained, boiling vinegar 1s poured. upon: 
them, in a fufficient quantity to cover them and they are clofely 
topped for two months. Then they fhould be boiled in: vinegar,. 
to make them green; but they require no addition of any {pice s. 
and are eftcemed the wholefomeft pickle in the world.. 

The bird-pepper is gathered. when ripe, dried.in the fun, pounded,, 
and mixed with falt, and kept, clofe-{topped in bottles, for ufe.. 
This is commonly known by the name of cayan-butter, and in ge- 

5 neral. 
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neral efteem for the excellent relith it gives to foups, turtle, and 
other difhes. : 

Thefe peppers are ufed liberally in the Weft-Indies, gathered 
freth from the: buth, generally before they are ripe; though the 
bird-pepper has the beft flavour in its’ mature ftate. Perhaps they 
are neceflary, in this climate, to affift digeftion, promote the tonic 
motion of the. bowels, invigorate the blood, and ,correét the flatu- 


dency of vegetable aliments. . 


The mixture, called man-dram, feldom fails to provoke the moft 
languid appetite. The ingredients are, fliced cucumbers ; efchalots, 
or onions, cut very fmall; a little lime-juice, and Madeira wine; 
with a few pods of bird or bounet-pepper, well-mathed, and mixed 
with the liquor. | Hai eee aaa: 

The bird and Guiney-pepper are given internally, to cure the 
dty-gripes in horfes or mules, when occafioned by rank or four 
grafs. They are likewife externally applied in catapla{ms. 

An infufion in fpirit of wine takes off much of their acrid, in- 
flaming quality. | 

. They are propagated, like the former, by their feeds. 
The pickled pepper and cayan-butter may be regarded as articles 
of export, though not confiderable: yet they are objects for fmall 
fettlers; and, with other minute articles, might greatly help our 
commerce with the North-Americans. . 


mi eye 


eiABa .20, BaLsaM-TREE. — Clufia, 
.. his fhrubby tree grows very abundant in all the Southern di- 
frit, of the iland, generally rifing to the height of fixteen or eigh- 


‘teen feet. The leaves are round, brittle, and thick; and, when 
‘brokén,-emit a milky, refinous juice, which fticks to the fingers like 


bird-lime, -and foon turns yellow...The fruit and body of the tree 
ate filled with the like balfam,.. It has no.fcent, nor pungency, It 
is ufed among the Negroes as a vulnerary ; but its virtues are ftill 
unexplained any further, though it feems to merit fome experi- 
ment, to determine them more full ie be , 
Ce _21, Hoc-cum TREE. — Metopium. 

The tree producing this gum is frequent enough, and well. 
known inthis ifland., It is faid the wild hogs, when wounded, 
Ao ee ufed 
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ufed to have recourfe to it for acure. In February the tree fheds 
its old leaves, and is then very full of fap. On wounding the bark, 
a pellucid juice iffues out, ‘which gradually turns yellowifh, and 
acquires in the air a hard confiftence, and dark complexion refem- 
bling pitch, and is equally brittle. About two fpoonfuls of the 
juice frefh drawn, if mixed with the fame quantity of water, and 
{weetened with a little fugar, is an excellent remedy in the colic, 
or belly-ach, gives immediate eafe, and produces an evacuation in 
four or five hours... When it is old, it {till retains its laxative qua- 
lity diflolved in water, but.in a gentler degree. It is conftantly 
ufed here in ftrengthening-plaifters ; and, adminiftered in form of 
pills, it tops a gonorrhoea. It poffefles a warm, difcutient nature, 
and may be ufed with great propriety in all fwellings arifing from 
colds, weaknefs of the veffels, or poverty of the juices, either inter- 


nally or externally adminiftered. It is thought to be an extraordi- 
coy diuretic, and is an admirable alates 


22. GUM Teen -VIT, or Pock-woop Gum. — Gujacum. 


The gujacum tree grows in vaft abundance on the South-fide of 
the ifland. I do not’ remember to have obferved any on the North- 
fide. The wood and gum are too generally known, to require a de- 
{cription. - The largeft trees make a very good remittance to Bri- 
tain, for manufacturing the trucks of fhip-blocks, and’ a variety of 
turnery-ware, as well as for medicinal ufes. The gum is no lefs in 
demand for its virtues in venereal taints, rheumatifms, and other di- 
ftemperatures, It is obtained by jagging the body of the tree in 
May. It exfudes copioufly from the wounds, though’ gradually ; 


‘and, when a quantity is found accumulated upon the feveral wounded 


trees, hardened by expofure to the air and fun, it is gathered, and 
packed in {mall kegs for exportation. This gum has been: fufpeéted, 
fometimes, to have been fophifticated, by the Negroes, with the 
gum of the manchineal-tree, to which it bears fome fimilitude at 
the firft appearance but it is eafily diftinguithed by diffolving a 
little in fpirit of wine, or rum. The true gum imparts a whitifh 
or milky tinge; but the manchineal gives a greenifh caft: and this 


is {till further diftinguifhable, by pouring a little of the fame tinc- 
; ture 
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ture into fair water, which takes from the gajacum, almoft imme- 
diately, the complexion of milk. 

The fruit is fhaped like a heart, flattith, and of a bright-yellow 
colour, containing a reddifh, pulpy fubftance, inveloping a {mall, 
black, fhining feed, of a very bitter tafte. The fruit is purgative ; 
and, for medicinal ufe, far excels the bark. A decoction of it has 
been known to cure the venereal diforder, and even the yaws in its 
advanced ftate, without the ufe of mercury. The flowers, or blof- 
foms, are compofed of five petals, of a beautiful blue colour; from. 
which is made a laxative fyrup, refembling fyrup of violets. 

The frefh bark opens the body, and is deemed a great fweetener™ 
of the blood. Care, however, is requifite to moderate and temper 
the native acrimony of thefe medicines in the beginning of a 
courfe, and to prepare the body for the ufe of them. 

The foliage is of a very deterfive nature, and frequently ufed to 
fcour and whiten floors, which it performs much better than foap. 


The infufion of them is alfo applied to wafh painted linens, and 


other ftained garments; which it ts faid to do very effeGually, 
without diminifhing the luftre of the dyes. 

The tree, at its full growth, rifes to the height of forty feet, and 
meafures from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. There are 
none of this fize now left in Jamaica, fuch multitudes having been 
cut down, either for clearing land, or for exportation. They are of 
flow growth, and are many years in attaining to maturity. The 
wood is heavy, and of clofe, tough grain; which recommends it 
as a very ufeful timber, efpecially for lintels, and out-door work. 

It is certainly one of the moft valuable trees in the Weft-Indies, 
fince the body, the bark, gum, fruit, leaves, and bloffom, are all of 
them applicable to fome ufeful purpofe. It may eafily be propa- 
gated by the feeds, or fruit, and {eems to love a dry foil and: hot ex- 
pofure. ronal 

The gum is commonly fold in the ifland at 25. 6d. per pound: 


weight, equal to i s. 93d. fterling. 


23. CasHEw, or Casnou TREE. — Anacardium. 


This tree is eafily raifed from the nut. It is: of very quick 
growth, bearing fruit in two years after its being planted; and, in 


good 
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good foils, fpreads to the fize-of an Englith walnut-tree, which it 
much referable in the fhape and fimell of the leaves; and they are 
equally efficacious, in decoction, for cleanfing and healing old 
ulcers. The fruit,.or apple, has an agreeable, fubacid flavour, 
with fome degree of reftringency. The juice, exprefled from it, 
and fermented, yields a pleafant wine ; and, diftilled, a fpirit is 
‘drawn ‘from it far exceeding arrack, or rum, which makes an ad- 
smirable punch, and powerfully promotes urine. Some planters 
roaft the ripe fruit at a fire; and flice one or two into a bowl of 
punch, to give it apleafant flavour. The reftringency of the juice 
‘has recommended it as a very fignal remedy in dropfical habits; in- 
fomuch that many Negroes, labouring under this diforder, on 
‘being fuftered to eat plentifully of the fruit, and of the roafted 
kernels, have foon recovered. The nut fprings from one end of 
the apple: the outer fhell 1s of an afh colour, and very {mooth ; 
under this is another, which covers the kernel; between this is a 
vifcid, inflammable oil, of a reddith colour, extremely acrid, 
bitter, and cauftic, which has been ufed with great fuccefs in 
eating off ring-worms, cancerous ulcers, and corns; but it ought 
to be applied with caution, The kernel, when frefh gathered, has 
a moft delicious tatte, and abounds with a fweet milky juice. It 
is likewife an ingredient in puddings, and other agreeable prepa- 
rations. When fomewhat older, or after being kept for fome time, 
itis generally roalted ; and in this ftate it is not fo proper for coftive 
habits. Ground with cacao, it makes an excellent chocolate. 

Thefe nuts are often fent as prefents to Great-Britain; but, after 
keeping too long, the kernel becomes fhriveled, and lofes its flavour 
and beft qualities. 

The tree annually tranfudes in large quantities, viz. from five 
often to ten or twelve pounds weight of a fine, femi-tran{parent 
gum, fimilar to gum-arabic, and not at all inferior to it in virtue 
and quality, except that it contains a flight aftringency, which per- 
haps renders it, in many refpects, more valuable; for which reafon, 
it is often ufed as a /uccedaneum in the Jamaica fhops, and might 
an{wer equally well in Great-Britain, if encouragement was given 
to colle& and remit it. 


The 
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The thick oil of the nut, or fhell, tinges linen of a rufty, iron. 
colour, which can hardly be got out; and, if any wood be 
{meared with it, it preferves it from decay.. If a proper method 
could therefore be fallen upon for extra€ting this oil from the fhell,, 
which at prefent is generally thrown away as ufclefs, it would 
doubtlefs be applicable to various good purpofes; for no worm 
would attack the wood, whofe pores are filled with it. It would 
certainly. be an. excellent prefervative to houfe-timbers, if not to. 
fhips bottoms, mixed with other compofitions; though, for the 
latter operation, perhaps it might be difficult to obtain it in plenty. 
fufficient, or at a price that would make it anfwer to the experi- 
ment. But, where a lefs quantity might be wanted, there is great: 
probability of obtaining it; as the tree is fo eafily propagated,. 
grows in.almoft any foil, bears luxuriantly, and lives to a:very great: 
age. 

From: the body of the tree is procured, by tapping or incifion,. a: 
milky juice, which ftains linen of a deep black, and cannot be got 
out again: but whether this has the fame property with that of 
the Eaft-Indian anacardium, has not yet been fully experimented . 
for the infpiffated juice of that tree is the beft. fort of /ac which is 
ufed for {taining black in China and Japan.. 

Dr. Grew mentions the juice being ufed for {taining of cottons: 
but it is doubtful which of the fpecies he means; though Sir Hans. 
Sloane fuppofes it to be of the acajou, or ca/bew, here-mentioned.. 
However, it may be very. well worth the trial. A few of the trees. 
may be tapped in the bleeding feafon, the juice collected. in earthen: 
pots, kept in a place free from duft, or the pots covered with a. linen. 
cloth, to prevent duft from mixing with it; and, when of a. proper 
confiftence, experiments may be made to fee if it has the fame pro- 
perty with the Japan /ac, which if it bas, it may provea valuable 
commodity [s].. It may be proper, for greater certainty, to vary the 
experiment; to expofe fome. of the juice in fhallow, wooden. re-- 
ceivers, covered with a fingle linen cloth, to the heat of the fun, 
and reduce it to a. confiftence in the fame manner as the aloes ; or 
infpiflate it in iron. pots over a:fire by gentle evaporation. If either 
way fhould fucceed, a new and important article would be gained: 
to the commerce of the ifland.. 


{s] Miller.. 
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24. GuMm-TREE. Sapium. Browne, 338. 

This tree which is found in the Eaftern and North-eaft parts of 
the ifland, yields plentifully a refin of the confiftence of turpentine, 
which the planters of thofe parts ufe in their boiling-houfe lamps, 
and the wood of it makes hogfhead flaves, as I have already re- 
marked in the defcription of St. Thomas in the Eaft. ‘The virtues 
and properties of this refin (any further than has been mentioned) 
are as yet unknown for want of experiment. 


25. Locust-Tree. Hymenea. 


This tree, ig not an izdigena of the ifland, but introduced probably 
from the Southern continent, and was firft planted in Liguanea [s] 5° 
the feeds obtained from it were afterwards fown in other parts, fo 
that it is now common, It is very large and {preading, and of quick 
growth. It bears thick flefhy brown pods, fhaped like thofe of the 
garden-bean, about fix inches long, and two and an half broad, of a 
purplith brown colour and ligneous confiftence, with a large future 
on both edges. They contain three or four roundith comprefied 
feeds, divided by tranfverfe partitions, and inclofed in a whitith 
fabftance of fine filaments as {weet as honey. The Indians eat this 
fubitance with great avidity, though it is apt to purge when freth 
gathered, but lofes this quality after it grows old. 

Between the principal roots of the tree exfudes a fine tran{parent 
refin, yellowith or red, which is colleéted in large lumps, is called 
the gum ame of the fhops, and makes the fineft varnifh that is 
known, fuperior even to the Chinefe lacca; for this latter ufe it is 
diflolved in the higheft rectified f{pirits of wine. It burns readily 
and with a clear flame, emitting a grateful and fragrant {mell, for 
which reafon it is fometimes ordered by way of fumigation in the 
chambers of perfons labouring with afthma’s, or fuffocative catarrhs. 
Its vapours not only {trengthen the head, but all parts of the body 
affected with cold. Some apply it outwardly, diffolved in oil or 
fpirits of wine, to ftrengthen the nerves. An oil may be diftilled 
from It, equally prevalent in all cold difeafes, pallies, cramps, and 


{:] Z have been lately informed, that it was originally brought into this ifland, by the little 


colony removed from Swrinam ; who planted a great variety of feeds, and (among others) of this 


tree; particularly at the fpot allotted to them, called Surinam-Qvarters. in the parith of St. Evi- 
miceth, where the fpecies is now growing in vat abundance. 
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contractions of the finews. The folution in {pirits has been thought 
not inferior to gujacum in venereal cafes, given in a dofe of half 
a {poonful in wine, and f{weating after it. A decoétion of the leaves 
expels flatulencies, and gives eafe in colicky pains, by gently open- 
ing the bowels; and the inward bark is an excellent vermifuge in 
fubftance or decotion. The wild bees are fond of building their 
nefts in thefe trees; fo that if we agree with the Dutch in Opinion, 
that St. John the Baptift fed upon the fruit of them, we have no 
difficulty in fuppofing that he found the locuft and wild honey, 
mentioned in fcripture, on the fame tree. 


26. TAMARIND. Tamarindus. 


This tree is exceedingly common in Jamaica, grows to a vaft 
bulk, and thrives well in the favannah lands, but beft in deep rich 
brick mould. 

The fruit or pods are gathered in June, July, and Augutt, attain- 
ing fooner to maturity in fome parts than in others. The ufual 
method of preparing the fruit for exportation is as follows. The 
pods are gathered when full ripe, which is known by their fragility, 
or eafy breaking on a {mall preflure between the finger and thumb. 
The fruit taken out of the pod, and cleared from the thelly frag 
ments, is placed in layers in a cafk, and the boiling fyrup from the 
tache or firft copper in the boiling-houfe, juft before it begins to 
granulate, is poured in, till the cafk is filled; the fyrup pervades 
every part quite to the bottom, and when cool, the cafk is headed 
for fale. The more elegant method is, with fugar well clarified 
with eggs, till a clear tranfparent fyrup is formed, which gives the 
fruit a much pleafanter flavour. 

The Eaft-India tamarind differs not from that of the Weft-Indies, 
but the pulp of the fruit is preferved without fugar, and exported to 
Europe in this form, which is better adapted for an ingredient in 
medicinal compofitions. 

The duty payable in Great-Britain upon the fugar-preferved ta- 
marind is fo high, that it cannot anfwer as a remittance; but if 
{ent asa drug, that is, the pulp carefully feparated from the feeds, put 
in jars, and well covered from the air by a covering of oiled paper, 
and waxed cloth, it might be a profitable article of remittance. The 
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duty on the fugar- prefarved, being 622d.; and on the raw pulp 
1iid. per pound weight; which is (per cwt.) on the former, 
3/. 45.425 d.; andon the latter, only 175.8244; or 21.65.84. 
difference. 

The pulp would poffibly be better fecured from mouldinefs, by 
giving it a gentle heat in an oven, by'which the cruder parts may 
be evaporated, and the virtue of what remains not ia the leaft 
diminifhed. 

The wood of the tree is firm; and, fawn into boards, is converted 
to many ufeful purpofes in building. 

The pulp of tamarind, befides its purgative quality, temperates 
the acrimony of the humours, abates the heat of the bile and blood, 
quenches thirft, and is good in acute burning fevers. It correés 
the fault of violent purgatives, and quickens thofe that are fluggith. 
It is frequently made an ingredient in punch, efpecially at fea, and 
never fails to open the body. 

Mixed with decoétion of borage, it is excellent’ in allaying the 
heat of urine. 

A decoction of the leaves is faid to deftroy worms in children. 

It is obferved that the leaves clofe up at the approach of evening; 
or of cool moift weather, like thofe of the fenfitive plants. 


27. CASSIA-STICK Thar. Cafia Fiftularis, Browne, 222. 
With five pair of leaves, oval, fpear-fhaped, and {mooth. 


This tree grows in many parts of Jamaica, but is not indigenous. 
The pods are from twelve inches to eighteen, and even thirty, in 
length, and about an inch in diameter. They confift of a woody 
fhell, of a dark brown colour, hard but thin, divided within into 
feveral cells with tran{verfe partitions; the pulp is foft, black, fweet- 
ith, and of the confiftence of thick honey, and contains oblong, 
roundith, flattifh feeds, that are hard, fhining, and of a dufky 
yellow. 
Thofe pods are beft that are freth, full, and will not rattle when 
fhaken. ‘Fhe pulp is only in ufe which is taken from. the pods, and 
affed through a fieve. 
It is. looked upon as.a mild, inoffenfive purge, agreeing. with all 
fexes and ages. 
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- In the Weft-Indies, the fhell is obferved to be thicker,.and the 
pulp acrid in which refpect it differs from that of the Eaft-Indies ; 
and perhaps this is owing to a difference in {oil and cultures; in 
Jamaica the fineft fruit-is produced from trees growing in rich deep 
mould in fome bottom or vale, warm, and well fheltered; it is not 
wonderful that the quality fhould degenerate, when no pains are 
taken in the cultivation of it. 

The pulp of the or/e-caffia is likewife a purgative, but fo violent 
and griping in its operation, that it is never adminiftered except to 
horfes. 

28. Prickiy Pear, or Inpian Fic. Caétus. 


There are feveral varieties of this plant in Jamaica; but the fpe- 
cies I fhall particularly refer to, are what is called the prickly pear, © 
with broad flefhy leaves dotted with fpikes; and the cochineal-caétus, 
whofe leaves are larger, more fucculent, and free from fpikes. The 
former fort is abundant in all the South fide parts of the ifland, 
erowing in dry, hot, rocky fituations, and in very fterile foils; the 
other feems not to be a native, and requires a better foil; but 
although this is probably the Mexican plant, called by fome the 
[4] opuntia maxima, it is certain that the cochineal is found upon 
both {pecies indifferently. It is well known that thefe plants bear 
a fucculent fruit or berry at the extremities of their leaves, filled 
with a juice of delicate red colour, and agreeable tafte. This juice 
is the natural food of the cochineal infeét, which owes to it the 
value and property it poffefles, as a dye in fome of our principal 
manufactures. The exuvie and animal falts of the infe@ are, from 
the minutenefs of its parts, infeparable from the effential principles 
of the dye; whence it follows, that fuch an heterogeneous mixture 
muft neceflarily deftroy the brilliancy of colour inherent to the juice 
of this fruit ; and that the juice itfelf, which alone contains the dying 


~(#] Neither the leaf nor fruit of this fpecies have any prickle. The flowers are of a very 
beautiful red or crimfon, © “This is generally called the true cochineal plant. The infeé& that feeds 
upon it is of a filvery colour; larger, more plump, and yields a greater quantity of the dye. ‘The 
difference in point of goodnefs, obfervable in the cochineal, is entirely owing to the plant it 
feeds upon. ‘The prickly plants, fo abundant in Jamaica, are covered with the fame {pecies of in- 
fect ; but hot being the proper food for it, we find it in general diminutive, having very little red 
tincture in its body,» I hav \feen’ feveral-of the true cochincal. plants growing in’ Longville 
Garden, in the parith of, Clarendon. , 
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principle, muft, if unmixed and brought to confiftence, yield a true 

perfect colour, lively and brilliant, as we find it in its natural 

ftate. 

Upon this hypothefis Mr. David Rix, an ingenious gentleman 
of Kingfton in this ifland, proceeded in feveral experiments, to ob- 
tain from the plant artificially, what nature accomplithed in the 
infect, and at length happily fucceeded by infpiflating the juice; but 
the means he ufed are not yet communicated to the public. En- 
couraged by this difcovery, he went to England with feventy-fix 
procefies differently manufactured, to try which would anfwer 
beft as a fubftitute to the cochineal. After a great number of ex- 
periments, he found one procefs which communicated a crimfon 
colour to filk and wool, fuperior to that given by cochineal; trials 
of which were made before a number of the principal dyers in and 
about London, at the mufeum of the Royal Society, invited there 
for that purpofe. He alfo found two other procefles, which pro« 
mifed, with very little alteration in their manufactory, to. aftord the 
hi colouremaking dyes of fcarlet and purple. Upon a moderate calcu- 
3 lation it was found, that his colour would go further than three 
1 times the quantity of cochineal, which he accounted for by remark- 
ing, that there is a great part of the infect, as its fkin, &c. which 
1" affords no dye, but that the whole of his procefs was genuine colour, 
: with little or no impurity. 

i Notwithftanding the advantages that might be derived to the 
nation from this gentleman’s difcovery, he met upon the whole 
with very little encouragement to profecute his manufacture further. 
It was faid, that ‘* our commerce with Spam would be hurt by it;” 
for this very reafon it ought to have been encouraged. I am a 

i) {tranger to the annual importation of cochineal from the Spaniards, 

be but the quantity muft certainly be very confiderable, as it is fo 

ie largely confumed im our fabrics and medical compofitions; but 
ey whatever the quantity may be, it is evident that the procefs dif- 
covered by Mr. Riz gave promife of rendering the importation of 
that article wholly unneceffary ; and as his colour, weight for weight, 
was found to go further in dying fabrics, than thrice the quantity of 
cochineal, a great faving would be made by the dyers themfelves, 
and their fabrics would be afforded at a cheaper rate, all which 
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makés in favour of the national balance of trade, ‘Tihere is no 
doubt but the inventor, for a competent reward (of which he is 
well deferving), would have publifhed the fecret of his procefs ; 
thoufands of acres now wafte in Jamaica might be cultivated with 
this pliant, with little trouble or expence; and a quantity obtained 
an{werable to the home demand. 

The difappointment this gentleman met with, would intimidate 
me from proceeding further in the catalogue of productions, if I 
had not fome gleam of hope remaining, that the endeavours of in- 
genious men in thefe remote branches of the empire may hereafter 
be more regarded, by the patriots of Britain, and the guardians of its 
commercial interefts. 

The fruit of this plant, eaten when it is ripe, is faid to check 
fluxes by its mild reftringency; it is alfo a powerful diuretic, and 
fometimes imparts a tinge to the urine; which furnifhes a proof 
that the juice is not always altered with refpe&t to the principles of 
its dye, by the animal falts and fluids with which it has to en- 
counter in its fecretion through the body. 

Modern difcoveries. have fhewn a chemical method of ordering 
the cochineal dye fo as to retain a very great brilliancy of colour. 

Drebel, a Dutch chemift, firtt invented the procefs of obtaining 
from cochineal, by means of a folution of tin in aqua regia, a bright 
and folid {carlet, exceeding in beauty and luftre any before produced, 
This however anfwered only for woollen ftuffs, Monfieur Macquer 
difcovered lately the method of dying filks, and cottons, or linen, in 
equal perfection, by a flight variation in the common procefs. He 


‘firtt dipped a piece of filk into a faturated folution of tin in aqua 


regia, {omewhat weakened by the addition of a quantity of water, 
fo {mall as to produce no precipitation of the earth or the metal. 
Having expreffed the liquor from the filk, and afterwards wathed it 
in water, in order to free it from any {uperfluous part of the folution, 
he dipped it into a decoétion of cochineal quickened (as is ufual in 
the dying of woollen cloths) with a fmall quantity of cream of tartar. 
The filk immediately took a full bright colour, which refitted all 

the tefts or proofs ufually employed on wool. 
The dyers are therefore, it appears from this narrative, now pof- 
fefied of the art of giving the cochineal dye a brilliancy, perhaps 
7 fomewhat 
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fomewhat nearer to that of the caéfus juice; yet in all manufactures 
of this fort, it is certain, that the cheaper and fimpler the dye is 
that is principally required, and the fhorter and lefs laborious the 
procefs, the more ufeful and valuable it ought to be, efteemed; 
and therefore, without detra@ing any thing from the merit of Mr. 
Macquer’s difcovery, we muft prefume, that the preparation of the 
juice invented by Mr. Riz, which {trikes at once the perfect colour 
with all the luftre that the dye naturally pofleffes, is, by reafon of 
its fimplicity, cheapnefs, and facility of the procefs, very far fupe- 
rior, exclufive of its being the production of a Britifh colony, and 
obtainable with a vaft annual faving to the national ftock of riches, 
and general balance of trade. 

The juice of the fruit is probably reducible to a confiftence, by 
expofure to the air and fun, like the juice of aloes; but the diffi- 
culty was, to fix and render it undifchargeable (without injury to 
the colour), from the principles of the mixture with which it is 
combined for the dyer’s purpofe; and a procefs to this effect con- 
ftitutes the chief merit of the difcovery made by Mr. Riz.” 

The other {pecies of the caétus have nothing of a remarkable uti- 
lity except the torch thiftle, or caéfus major erectus, which, when it 
grows old, is hollow within, or rather containing a tubular net 
work; in this ftate it will burn like a candle; the Indians on the 
continent are faid to fill it witha bituminous fubftance, and thus 
make an excellent kind of flambeaux. 

The prefent price of cochineal, in London, is about 19s. 64. fter- 
ling per pound. 


29. ScarLeT-Serp. Arbor Sloanee Species. Browne, p. 368. 


This fhrubby tree is frequent in the Red-Hills near Spanifh 
‘Town, about fix to feven inches diameter, about twelve or fixteen 
feet height, and grows pretty luxuriantly. When the fruit is ripe, 
it burfts upon the tree and fheds its feeds, of which the fmaller 
birds feem very fond; they are inveloped in a greafy waxen fub~- 
{tance of a fearlet colour, which may probably ferve both for the 
dyers and painters ufe, when better known. 


30. ALLI- 
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i St . (—Elutherium. . Browne, p. 2609. 
30. Seer oo °4—Lauro Afinis, Ligno saMofbuch 
olente. Slo. Cat. p. LZ 

‘This tree is frequent in the midland woods, and grows to a con- 
fiderable fize. All parts of it, but efpecially the bark, fmell {trongly 
of mufk [we], _and may be ufed inftead of that perfume for many 
purpofes. A fmall piece of the bark put into a pipe of tobacco and 
fmoaked, will fcent a room immediately. As the wood grows old 
and dry, it lofes this odor, but the bark continues to retain it. The 
wood is full of a bitter, refinous fubftance,. which renders it unfit 
for rum-puncheons, being obferved to communicate both its {mell 
and tafte to all {pirituous liquors. But it is often cut for fraves and 
heading for fugar hogfheads, when there happens a fcarcity of other 
lumber. Some old Negroe- women are extremely fond of per- 
fuming their perfons with the powdered bark, till they fmell like 
civet-cats. 

There is no doubt but the refinous parts of this tree contain a 
volatile odoriferous oil, and that this as well as the refin itfelf, which 
is foluble in {pirits, might be converted to many ufeful, and pro- 
bably medical purpofes. : 


31. American NutMec.—<drbor mofchata vel myriftica Americana: 


This tree was firft planted at Mr. Beckford’s plantation, called. 
The Retreat, in Clarendon; the feeds,. from which it was produced,. 
were probably brought from the South American continent. It 
bears a confiderable number of large round pods refembling the 
calibafh, hanging from the branches by a long pedicle. The pods 
are from four to five inches diameter,, and contain a multitude of. + 
nuts or kernels, of about. one inch in length, and one third of an 
inch in thicknefs, all packed clofe ig a very fingular regularity, fo 
that after difplacing them, it is impoflible to reftore them to the 
fame order and compaétnels as before. Thefe kernels, when tho- 
roughly dried, are of a light, reddith, brown. colour, impregnated. 
with an aromatic oil refembling that of the Eaftern nutmes, from 
which they differ fo little in flavour and quality, that they may be 
ufed for fimilar purpofes in food or medicine; the only perceptible. 

f#} Refembling that of the alliggtor-—whence its name, 
difference: 
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difference to the tafte, is, that they are lefs pungent than the Eaft- 
Indian nutmeg. It was along time before the tree at The Retreat 
bore fruit; at the time of its bearing it was about eighteen feet in 
height. It has fince been cultivated by many gentlemen in differ- 
ent parts of the ifland, and may probably in a few years be adopted 
into general ufe, as well as furnifh an article of export. I take it 
to be the fame as that found in Guiana. When intended for expor- 
tation, it might be advifeable to fend them in the dry pods entire, 
or lay the kernels in lime-water for a little while, drying them 
afterwards again in the fun, or a fhady place. 


92. Inpico-Berry.—Randia. 


The fhrub of this name is frequent in the low-lands, and chiefly 
in the more barren clayey foils, rifes to the height of feven or eight 
feet: the main ftem tough and hard: the branches fomewhat prickly 
at the ends: the leaves of an oval or roundifh form, growing 
in tufts. The berries are round, grow very numerous on the 
{maller branches, and contain a thick pulp, which {tains paper or 
linen of a fine fixed blue colour, which ftands wafhing either with 
foap or acids; but does not communicate fo fine a colour with heat. 
If it was brought into cultivation for the fake of this property, an 
excellent blue tint might be obtained from it for painting. 


33- Sirx Corron TRree.—Bombax. 

_ The ftupendous fize of thefe trees has attracted the notice of moft 
travelers in the Weft-Indies. ‘They have been known to rife to up- 
wards of one hundred feet in height, tapering from the bafe, and are 
Frequently feen from fifty to eighty feet length of fhaft, meafured to 
the firtt infertion of the lower arms or branches, and from twelve 
to fourteen feet circumference. The wood is light and porous, and 
makes excellent canoes. In Columbus’s firft voyage it is faid, there 
was acanoe feen at Cuba made with one of thefe trees, large enough 
to contain one hundred and fifty men. ‘They are frequently known 
to carry from fifteen to twenty hogfheads of fugar, of from twelve 
to fixteen hundred weight; the average of which is about twenty- 
Hve tons burthen. When fawn into boards, and thefe after- 
wards well faturated with lime» water rubbed into the pores, 
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the wood beats expofure to the weather for many years; it is alfo 
formed into laths for roofs, curing-pots, and hogfhead heading. The 
leaves when young and tender are very mucilaginous, and boiled by 
the Negroes as greens, in their pots. The pods are pyriform, upwards 
of fix inches long, and proportionably thick in the biggelt part, taper- 
ing towards the pedicle like the pear kind. ‘This fruit when ripe burtts 
open in five divifions, and fhews a dark cotton, of a foft filky texture, 
inclofing a number of roundifh feeds. It has been fuppofed that this 
{ubfiance might be rendered ufeful in the hat manufa@ture. It is fome- 
times ufed for ftuffing pillow-cafes, and feems to poffefs the clafticity 
of the esder-down, as foon as it is impregnated with the warmth of the 
body; but it is thought unwholefome for Weft India beds, as it is apt 
to excite too ftrong a perfpiration; it might probably anfwer better for 
winter coverlids in Great Britain. Whether it has a fufficient ftaple to 
be mixed to any advantage in fabrics of the loom, experiment muft 
determine. 

The larger canoes are generally fold for 50/. to 604, and the {mal- 
ler tof. to 30/, Jamaica money. ‘Thofe of largeft fize are called 
petiaguas. 

When the tree ar it becomes a neft for the macaca beetle; 
whofe caterpillar, gutted, and fried, is efteemed by many perfons one 
of the greateft delicacies in the worlds 

The bark of the root has been fometimes ufed with fuccefs as a vuls 
‘fnerary and fub-aftringent; and the feeds are adminiftered in emulfions, 
and pectoral infufions. 

The down-tree is another {pecies, and varying in many refpedts, not 
exceeding 30 feet in height, and having large {preading, roundith, {cal- 
loped leaves, growing at the extremity of very long foot fialks. The 
pod is likewife differently formed, being longer, larger, blackith, com~ 
prefled, and channeled longitudinally ; producing a cotton .of much 
better ftaple, which has been ufed for {tuffing beds and mattraffes, and 
{eems well adapted to the loom. ‘They are probably from the South. 
American continent, for they are not common in Jamaica. They are 
found at Oake’s plantation in Clarendon, on the banks of the river Pin- 
dar, and fome other parts; and might eafily be propagated from the feeds, 
If the fpecies is the fame as that of the Spanifh continent, it is certainly 
eapable of being manufa@ured ; fince the Indians fpin and work the cot- 
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ton of their trees into garments. This fpecies in South America is thus 
diftinguifhed: 

Bombax, folits quinque-angularibus, villofis, caule geniculato, ber baceo. 
Silk-cotton, with five-cornered, hairy leaves, and a jointed, herbaceous 
ftalk.—In Jamaica it bloffoms in the month of November. 


34. PINGUIN. — Bromeliea fpecies. 


This wfeful plant has been claffed with the ananas or pine apple, from 
the refemblance of the leaves, tho’ it is fo diftin€t from it in every other 
refpect, that it feems rather to be a different genus. It is common in 
every part of the ifland, being generally ufed for fencing pafture lands, 
planted on banks, and anfwering this purpofe extremely well, as the 
prickly edges of its leaves, arched backwards, are very formidable to 
cattle. The leaves being ftripped of their pulp, foaked in water, and 
then beaten with a wooden mallet, until the exterior coat is difcharged, 
yield a ftrong thready fubftance, or colleétion of fine fibres, not infe- 
rior to hemp, which is commonly twifted by the Negroes into cattle- 
ropes, and wain-whips. Among the Spaniards it is manufactured into 
hammocks. An ingenious gentleman, of this ifland, fent a {mall quan- 
tity, afew years fince, to North America for experiment, where it was 
worked into linen cloth, of an excellent fubftance and texture. The 
flower of this plant is exquilitely beautiful, being compofed of red, blue, 
and purple colours, varioufly intermingled, and furrounded with glofly 
leaves of {carlet, orange, and green, with fome mixture of white. The 
fruit contains a very fharp, acid juice, a fmall quantity of which drop- 
ped into water, makes an adinirable cooling draught in fevers; a tea- 
fpoonful of it, correéted with fugar, deftroys worms in children, clean- 
fes and heals the thruth, and other ulcerations in the mouth and throat ; 
it is extremely diuretic, and in a large dofe is faid to caufe abortion; it 
makes a very fine vinegar. 


35. Cocoa-Nut Tree. — Palma Indica coccifera. 


‘This tree is planted in moft parts of the ifland, both for its beauty: 
and produétions. Tt thrives equally well in the low-lands as in the 
mountains, rifes to the height of 50 to 60 feet, and flourifhes remarka- 
bly on the very margin of the fea, planted in the fand with a little 
mould. It is produced from the nut, which bears tran{planting eX- 
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tremely well, though rendered more vigorous by mixing falt with the 
earth into which it is removed. 

The fubftance which inclofes the fhell is made up of tough fibres, of 
which the Indians make not only cordage, and other tackle for fhips, 
but a kind of oakum for caulking, which is highly extolled, Steeped 
in water, and beaten like flax, it is manufa@tured into an excellent 
linen. After this coat is taken off, the fhell makes its appearance, 
which takes a fine polifh, and is often formed into drinking cups, fet 
in filver. The fhell is filled with a very agreeable, fub-acid, cooling 
fluid, while young; but as the fruit advances, this concretes into a ge- 
latinous coat adhering to the infide of the fhell, hardening with age, 
till it acquires a firm texture, when it refembles an almond in flavour, 
and makes part in various preparations of the kitchen; it contains a 
large portion of oil, is wholefome and nourifhing. 

The liquor is generally efteemed highly antifcorbutic, one of the 
pleafanteft drinks in America, and makes a falutary emulfion in feverss 
‘tis alfo added in the diftillation of rum, and thought to improve the 
flavour of that {pirit. 

The leaves of this tree are ufed for thatch, and the tender fhoots at 
the top afford an agreeable green, or cabbage. The trunk is formed 
into gutters, and occafionally employed for inclofing, and roofing out- 
houfes, and, being nailed clofe, is fo hardy as to refift the weather for 
many years. The juice, obtained from the trunk by tapping, mixed 
and fermented with melaffes, affords an excellent fpirit. In order to 
make arrack from it, the tree muft be kept from bearing fruit: for this 
purpofe, the fprout which produces the nut, and which fhoots every 
month, is cut, and jars faftened to it to receive the liquor; or the body 
is bored, anda plug put into the orifice, which is occafionally taken out 
when the liquor is wanted: this liquor is fuffered to ferment, and whilft 
it is in this ftate, it is diftilled into the fpirit called arrack, which far 
excels what is drawn fromrice. If this liquor is expofed to the fun, it 
foon turns to vinegar; it mutt therefore be carried, immediately after it 
is collected, into a fhady place. 

Near the bafe of the larger branches or foot-ftalks, is a web-like 
plexus, compoted of fibres curioufly interwoven by the hand of nature, 
which is the cloathing this tree is faid to afford; and is often ufed in 


this ifland for ftrainers. 
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Confidering this variety of produ€tions, thofe writers have not been 
guilty of much exaggeration, who afiert, that it furnifhes meat, drink, 
phyfic, cloathing, lodging, and fuel. 


36. PaLM-TResE, or O1Ly Paum. — Palma fruétu luteo oleofo. 


This tree is not fo frequent in Jamaica as it deferves, being chiefly 
cultivated by the Negroes only. "The nuts are covered with an oily 
pulp; when they are roafted, it taftes very much like the outfide fat of 
roafted mutton. ‘The oil is obtained by boiling the nuts in water, 
when the oleaginous particles rife to the furface, and are fkimmed off, 
and ftrained for ufe. 

The Negroes are fond of this oil, which fometimes makes an ingre- 
dient in their food; but they oftener apply it by way of embrocation, 
for ftrains, or to difcufs rheumatic aches, for which purpofes it is very 
efficacious. 


37. GREAT Macaw TREE. — Palma fpinofa major. 


The fruit of this tree, as well as that of the fmaller macaw, is full of 
oil. The Negroes affirm this to be the tree which yields the true palm- 
oil. They make necklaces of the woody part of the feeds, which are 
black, round, flat, and about the fize of what is called here the horfe- 
eye-bean, covered over with a yellow pulp, of which the macaw bird 
is exceflively fond. 

The outer coat of the body of the tree is remarkable for its folidity 
and toughnefs; which qualities recommended it to the Indians, who 
ufed to make their bows, and feveral other utenfils, with it. ‘The in- 
fide, or heart, is full of a pithy, farinaceous fubftance, refembling that 
of the cabbage tree. 


38. LesseER PALMETO, or THATCH TREE. — Palma non fpinofa 
minor. 

The body of this tree is much ufed in piling for wharfs or buildings, 
having been found to ftand the fea-water very well, uncorroded by 
length of time, or the worm, which is not able to penetrate it. 

The foot-ftalks of the leaves are tough and flexible, ferving, when 
they are {plit and pared, to make bafkets, bow-ftrings, chair-bottoms, 
and many other conveniencies; and the foliage is thought to afford the 
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beft, and moft durable, thatch. There are immenfe groves of them in 
the leeward parts of the ifland. 


39. LarGeR PaLMETo. — Palma non Spinofa major. 


The trunk and foot-ftalk of the leaves anfwer the like purpofes with 
the former, but efteemed, if any thing, to have fuperior toughnefs, 


40. PaLMETO-RovaL. — Palma Brajilienfis, caudice [quamato, folio 
plicatil feu flabelli-forma — Brafilian Palm, with a plaited or fan- 
fhaped leaf, and a fcaly ftalk. 


This is much larger-bodied and taller than the other palms. It has 
been fufpected, that the Spaniards obtain the gum called caranna from 
the trunk of this fpecies, which is celebrated as a vulnerary and ce- 
phalic. This gum is hard, refinous, and of a dark olive colour, inclin- 
ing to green, of a {weet {mell, and fomewhat aromatic flavour. When 
frefh, it is duétile as pitch; and, kindled, yields a fragrant odour. It 
is fold at Carthagena, wrapped in plantain leaves; but the manner of 
colleGing it is carefully kept fecret. 

This tree is frequent in Jamaica, particularly in the favannahs of 
Clarendon. ‘The leaves are circular, and when divided through the 
middle to the extremity of the ftalk, which is thick and ligneous, they 
form two fans, each being of about two feet diameter; thefe, when 
dried, and ftained with different colours, are commodious inftruments 
in hot countries, and very much ufed in the Spanifh dominions. The 
leaves are a good thatch, efpecially thofe of the younger plants; and 
from the larger ones are made hats, {mall batkets, and other utenfils. 
The trunk of this tree is bullet-proof ; and, cut into ftockadoes, makes 
an excellent inclofure, equal to a ftone-wall in refifting the attacks of 
an enemy. : 

4t. Prickity Pote. — Palma fpinofa minor. 

This tree bears {mall, round, red berries, containing a {weet yellow- 
ith pulp, of a very pleafant tafte ; the wild hogs and pigeons eat them 
with great avidity. The outward part of the trunk is extremely 
tough and elaftic, of the colour of black ebony, and capable of a very 
high polith, refembling whalebone. 

It is ufed for launces and ramrods, and may be converted to various 


other ufes, fuch as knife handles, &c. It is fo hard, that the Indians: 
ufled 
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ufed to make their arrow heads with it, fharpened toa fine point, which 
was almoft equal to iron. ‘The prickles of this {pecies, and the ma- 
caw, in their native ftate, are very elegant toothpicks, and require only 
an eye to ferve the purpofe of needles for coarfe work. The Indians 
formerly are faid to have ufed them for a very inhuman purpofe: after 
tying their prifoners of war to fome tree, they took thefe thorns, and 
wrapping them in little pellets of cotton dipt in oil, ftuck them into the 
Gdes of the milerable fufferers, till they were briftled like hedge-hogs. 


42. DATE Tree. — Palma major, fen Phenix daétilyfera. 


This tree has been cultivated in fome few gardens, and feems to agree 
extremely well both with the foil and climate. The fruit is undoubt- 
edly nutritive, as it conftitutes no inconfiderable part of food among 
the Afiatics. In Africa it grows naturally, and from thence probably 
‘the feeds planted here were obtained. Moft authors affirm, that, un- | 
: fruit-bearing trees have the affiftance of the male, 


lefs the female o 
In fuch places, therefore, where there are no male 


they are u nprolific. 


trees near the femaie, the ‘nhabitants cut off the bunches of male flowers 


when they are jutt opened, and, carrying them to the female trees, place 
them on the branches of the female flowers to impregnate them, which 
they fay has the defired effet, rendering thofe trees fruitful, that would 
otherwife have been barren. ‘The flowers of the male have fix fhort 
fiamina, with narrow four-cornered fummits filled with farima; the 
female flowers have no /lamuna , but have a roundifh germen, which 
afterwards becomes an oval berry, with a thick pulp, inclofing a hard 
oblong ftone, with a deep furrow running longitudinally. The 
bunches of fruit are fometimes very large. Thofe dates are efteemed 
the beft, which are large, foft, yellowith, with few or no wrinkles, and 
full of pulp, either of a good white throughout, or elfe reddith towards 
the furface, and white towards the kernel. 

They are preferved in three different ways 5 fome preffed, and dried ; 
others prefled more moderately ; but the beft are thofe not preffed at 
all; only moiftened with the juice of other dates, as they are packed 
up in batkets or {kins. 

In regard to their medicinal virtues, they are faid to ftrengthen the 
ftomach, ftop loofeneffes, and corroborate the inteflines; they are alfo 


good in difeafes of the breaft, and promote the expeCtoration of grofs 
humours ; 
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humours; they are ufed for this intention fometimes in pectoral decoc- 
tions. They are recommended likewife in the piles, taken in red wine. 
The import duties on this article have no refpect to what may be 


‘produced in our own colonies, but we can fcarcely hope that it 


will be fo extenfively cultivated here, as to become an article of re- 
mittance to Great Britain. 

There are fome ina garden at Spanifh Town, which bear every 
year; and it is to be regretted, that their fruit is not difperfed and - 
planted annually in different parts of the ifland, more efpecially in thofe 
where the macaw, and other palms, naturally flourifh; as the foil in 
{uch parts is probably beft fuited to the date alfo. Without carrying 
the view fo far forward, as to its becoming a commodity for export, it 
is worth cultivating for the fake of the beauty of the tree, and the pof- 
feffion of the frefh fruit for the ufe of the inhabitants. 

In Upper Agypt many families fubfift almoft entirely upon the fruit: 
The Agyptians make a conferve of the frefh dates, mixing them with fu-- 
gar; this has an agreeable tafte. The ftones or kernels are as hard as 
horn, and nobody would imagine that any animal could eat them; but 
the Egyptians break them, grind them in their hand-mills, and, for 
want of better food, give them to their camels, which eat them. In. 
Barbary, they turn handfome beads for Pater nofters of thefe ftones. 
Of the leaves they make bafkets, or rather a kind of fhort bags, which 
are ufed in Turkey on journies, and in their houfes. In Aigypt they 
make fly-flaps of them, and brufhes to clean their fophas and cloaths. 
The hard boughs they ufe for fences about their gardens, and cages to 
keep their fowls in, which they carry to market. ‘The trunk or ftem 
is fplit and ufed for the fame purpofes as the branches; they even ufe 
it for beams to build houfes, as it is ftrong enough for {mall buildings. 
It is likewife ufed for firing, when there is want of better; the wood is 
foft and fpongy, and burns well. The web-like integument covering 
the tree between the boughs. has threads, which run perpendicularly 
and horizontally croffing each other, in the fame manner as that of the 
cocoa-nut tree: this is of confiderable ule in A’gypt, where they make 
all their ropes and rigging of the fmaller vefiels with it. [tis efteemed 


ftrong and lafting [w].. 
[:v], Haffelquitt.. 


43. BarBapors 
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43. BARBADOES CasBace Tree. — Palma caudice ad infituin 
furgido. 


44. JAMAicA CaBBAGE Tree, or MounTain CABBAGE, — 
Palma caudice equals. 


Thefe trees are in fact, I believe, the fame {pecies; and the difference 
between them in refpe&t to their figure feems to be owing entirely to 
the fituation in which they grow, whether in open ground, or in the 
midft of woods. In the former cafe, nothing hinders them from af- 
fuming that graceful form peculiar to their nature; in the latter, being 
inclofed on all fides with other lofty trees, they rife fpindling, and often 
crooked; and feem to be confined in their growth to a continual afcent, 
preferving an uniformity of bulk in the fhaft from the root upwards, 
until they have overtopped the whole wood. 

The Barbadoes cabbage, which is planted here for ornament, is one 
of the moft beautiful trees in the world. No limits feem to be fet either 
to its age or afcent. Ligon mentions fome at the firft fettlement of 
Barbadoes, above 200 feet in height. And Ray dpeaks of another of 
270 feet, or thereabouts. One hundred feet is a very common height. 
It is propagated from the feeds. “The upper part of the trunk, from 
whence the foliage fprings, refembles a well-turned, finely polifhed 
balufter, of a lively green colour, gently {welling from its pedettal, and 
diminifhing gradually to the top, where it expands into the branches, 
elegantly arranged, and waving like plumes of oftrich feathers. From 
the center of the fummit rifes the {patha or fheath, terminating in an 
acute point. The trunk itfelf is not lefs graceful, being a ftraight, 
{mooth, flightly annulated column, large at the bafe, and tapering 
from thence to the infertion of the balufter or cabbage. ‘This tree is fo 
much reverenced for its majeftic form, that it is not deftroyed like the 
others for the fake of the cabbage. 

The Jamaica mountain cabbage is cut for this purpofe; and the cab- 
bage firipped of its outer green coat appears perfectly white, cylindrical, 
and formed of feveral concentric /amine. ‘The inner tunicles are fliced, 
and either eaten raw, with onions, pepper, and vinegar, or boiled, and 
ferved up with butter; in which way, it moft refembles the European 


cabbage in flavour; or converted into a pickle, in which fiate it is fent 
to Great Britain. 
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The outward texture of the trunk of thefe treesis ufed for laths, and 
other purpofes.. The {pathe are made into mats by the Negroes. The 
leaf is compoted of longitudinal filaments, or thread-like fibres, which 
being properly feparated, are {pun like hems and formed into twine 
and cordage. 

The tunicles are extremely thin, and may eafily be exfoliated and 
dried; after being preparedin this manner, they may be wrote upon 
with a metallic pencil or feylus ; and will retain the charaéters {o long 
as the fubftance lafts, which may be as long as vellum, if care is taken 


to keep it try; for this property, it feems to refemble the papyrus of 


the ancients. ‘The beft cabbage is obtained from this tree when it is 
young, and not above 15 or 16 feet in height. From the real fummit 
of the ftem fpring two branches full of fmall flowers; thefe are fol- 
lowed by {mall round berries, about the fize of a hazel-nut, which are 
devoured by the birds, who mute the ftone or feed, by which means 
there isa continual nurfery of thefe trees, which otherwife would foon 
be extirpated 5 for whenever they are cut down, no freth thoot arifes 
again from the root; and whenever robbed of theirtop or cabbage, they 
ceafe from growing. The external coat of the trunk is impenetrable 
toa mufquet ball, though it is {carcely aninch thick, The Spaniards 
are faid to haye cafed their buildings in the country parts with this 
covering, which made them defenfible againft enemies, and equally 
proof againft the affaults of earthquakes and hurricanes. 

Within this hard integument is a phys farinaceous f{ubftance, 
fimilar to fome other of the palm kind. 

Dampier, {peaking of the trees growing in the ifland Mindanao, one 


of the Philippines, mentions a {pecies called by the natives the 4bby. 


This tree is not -unlikethe cabbage, the bark and wood hard, and in- 
clofing a white pith. They cut down the tree, and, fplitting it in the 
middle, take out the pith, which they beat well in a mortar; then 
put it mto a fieve made from the fame tree, and, pouring water upon 
it, ftir it about, till the water carries the mealy part through into a 
trough placed underneath. After it has f{tood till it has fettled, they 


pour off the water, and, taking out the fediment, and drying it, bake 


it into cakes; this meal they call /ago or fagu, which is exported to 
other parts of the world, dried in {mall grains like comfits. 
In Java it iscalled du/um, and according to Linnzus is made of the 
pith of the cycas circinnalis, 
VoL. III. a In 
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In the Moluccas the tree is called /audan, the pith of which furnifhes 
them with this foft meal for bread, as the leaves ferve them for the 
covering of their houfes; and the larger veins for rafters, as the leffer 
i make good cordage; while thefe leaves are young, they are covered 
with a kind of woolly fubftance, which affords materials for ftuffs, 
They refemble the cocoa trees. 

From thefe defcriptions there is reafon to believe that the {ago tree 
is of the palm kind, as it bears affinity to thofe of the Weft Indies 
in moft refpe&ts, 

The ingenious Mr. Robinfon, whom] have before-mentioned, was 

of this opinion, and refolved to make fome experiments upon this 
‘ih ground. 
He took the pith of the mountain cabbage, caufed it to be pounded, 
i) and the mealy part paffed with water through a coarfe cloth laid in a 
aah hleve. The experiment fucceeded to his with; he obtained a fine white 
he meal in large quantity, which, in the judgement of many perfonswho 
tafted it, furpafled in goodnefs what was imported. It was in the 
form of an impalpable powder, and in this ftate boiled to a thicknefs 
much fooner than the common fago. ‘Fhat which comes from the 
Eait Indies is probably granulated by means of fome gum intermixed 
with it; and the art of bringing it intoa granulated form, ts all that 
remains for perfeting the Jamaica manufa@ture; for Mr. Robinfon 
doubted, whether in powder it might keep fo long asin the granu- 
lated form, but there is no certainty that it would not. 

This is a manufacture which might eafily be entered upon, to fome 
extent, in Jamaica, ifneceflary ; and more particularly by fettlers inthe 
interior parts, where thefe trees are fo abundant; atleaft, it may be of 
fervice to them to be informed of the means, by which'they canfurnifh | 
their families with fo nourifhing and reftorative- an aliment, with» 
very little trouble. pion 
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45. Manor, or Bark TREE.— Althea maritima arborefcens. 


This tree is frequent by the fea fide, in many parts of the ifland, 
i particularly about Portland Point; ‘and the coafts of Vere. It bears a’ 
i yellow flower. | The bark is exceedingly tough, and not inferior to 
ig hemp or flax in utility andftrength.’ It is naturally white, and ofa 
f i fine, foft, filamentous texture; which recommends it asvery fit for the 
paper-mill, Ropes are made of it for plantation ufe, which, if they 


were 
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were tarred and well twifted, would be equal to thofe made from the 
beft hemp. All the parts of this tree, efpecially the flowers, abound 
with a mucilage, emollient, and laxative. 


~ 40. SMALLER Manot.— Althea frutefcens aquatica. 
This is generally found in marfhy places, and on the banksof rivers. 
Tt bears afmall yellow flower. The bark is not fo {trong as that of 
the former, but the Negroes ufe it totie up their bundles of Scotch 
grafs, and fometimes twift it into ropes. 


0.47. Mountain Manos. — Hibifcus arboreus. 

This tree grows toa confiderable fize, and is frequent in the woods. 
It bears. a large open yellow flower, not unlike thofe of the yellow 
lily. It is generally reckoned an excellent timber tree. All the ten-~ 
der parts of it are mucilaginous, and ufed upon eccafion for the fame 
intention as the other medicines of this tribe. ~ 

There is another fpecies, which bears a red flower. 


48. Bur-Barx.— Triumfetta, 


This planti 1s At in the ifland, and rifes to the height of fix or 
feven feet in a-rich moift foil... The bark is tough and ftrong, and 
ferves for ropes, and other conveniencies of the like kind. 


4Q. Parcxty- BARK TreE.—Hibifeus arboreus, foliis fub-rotunda 
| _angulatis. 


This is rare in Jamaica’ -Itis found in the woods ry: St. Anne, 
The inward bark is. very tough, and fit for ropes; but it is coarfer 
and more fibrous than that of the mahoe, 


50. Lacuetro, or Lacsz-Barx Tres.—Frutex foliis majoribus. 


It has a laurel-like leaf, and therefore called by Sloane arbor /auri- 
folia. Vt is common in the woods of Vere, Clarendon, and St. Eliza- 
beth. The inner bark is of a fine texture, very tough, and divifible 
into anumber of thin filamentous /amina, which, being foaked in water, 
may be drawn out by the fingers into a reticulum, refembling fine lace. 
fo nearly as to be fcarce diftinguifhed from it. 

The ladies of the ifland are extremely dextrous in making caps, ruf- 
fles, and compleat fuits of lace with it; inorder to bleach it, afterbeing 
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drawn out as much as it will bear, they expofe it ftretched to the fun- 
fhine, and fprinkle it frequently with water. 
It bears wafhing extremely well, with common foap, or the coratoe 
foap, and acquires a degree of whitenefs equal to the beft artificial lace. 
There is no doubt but very fine cloaths might be made with it, and 


_perhaps paper. The wild Negroes have made apparel with it, of a 


very durable nature. 

The common ufe to which it is at prefent applied is rope-making. 
The Spaniards are faid to work it into cables; and the Indians employ 
it in a variety of different fabrics. It may, perhaps, be of fervice to 
Great Britain asa manufacturing nation, that the inhabitants of thefe 
colonies are very feldom difpofed to improve what nature offers, or ap- 
ply many produ€tions here to the obvious ufes for which they are 1n- 
tended. Neceflity, that great fpur to {uch improvement, is wanting to 
ftimulate; or otherwife, they would foon find out methods of turning 


them to account. é 


51. Bonace-Bark. — Arbor cortice fifo, foliis oblongis, Gc. 
Browne, 372. 


This tree is common near Montego Bay, where it grows to a mo- 
derate fize. The bark makes very good ropes; it fpreads or dilates 
like the Laghetto bark, but neither altogether fo free nor regular. 


52. WuHITE-BULLY Tree, or Gatimeta Woop. — Solicis foli/- 
lato arbor, &e. Slo, Cat. 170. 
Achras, 8. Browne, zor. 


This tree is moft ufually found in the low lands, efpecially about 
Linguanea and Manchineel. ‘The bark of it an{wers all the purpofes of 
the Jefuit’sbark in robuft conftitutions, when the difeafe proceeds from 
a weaknefs of the wifcera, anda grofs undigefted chyle. It is a fafe 
and convenient medicine to be adminiftred in Great Britain; but 
thought not fo fafe nor proper in Jamaica, where thofe fevers that ge- 
nerally put on the appearance of intermittents, are attended with ner- 
vous fymptorns, and require more a€tive and ftimulant medicines; for 
which reafon the Jefuit’s bark is preferred for ufein this ifland. But 
as the Jamaica bark is found to anfwer, asa firong aftringent, all the 
purpofes of the Jefuit’s bark in the Britifh climate; and the latterisa 
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very expenfive medicine, being often retailed at half a guinea a pound, 
the Jamaica bark would form a good fubftitute, and be found equally 
effeGtual as the other in the intermittents, moft prevalent in that 
climate. . 
After the great fire, which deftroyed Port Royal in 1703, Jefuit’s 
bark became fo fcarce in Jamaica, that few practitioners could procure 
any ; upon which they had refource tothe galimeta bark, and admi-. 
niftered it with good fuccefs, but were obliged to encreafe the dofe 
to a much larger quantity. Not long after they found out another 
bark, which anfwered every purpofe of the Jefuit’s; this was the 


53. Locus, or Lorus-TREE.—Loti arboris folio angufliore, rubro flores. 
fruciu polyfpermo, umbilicato. Sloane, Cat. 162. Qu? Achras 4 of 
Browne,. p: 201. Beef-wood? 

It has a very beautiful reddith flower, the fruit round, and about 
the fize of the American clammy-cherry, or malpbigia ; of a yellowith: 
colour, and agreeable tafte 5 and contains ftone, or feed. The bark, 
taken from the limbs and fmaller brrnches, is of the fame complexion,. 
in all refpects, as the Peruvian quill bark (which is efteemed the beft). 
and cures intermittent fevers equally as well, has beer often expe- 
rienced. There is another {pecies, the flowers of which are more yel- 
low, and the fruit much fmaller, but of the fame nature.. 


54. BLACK-OLIvz,. or BARK-TREE—Buceras.. 


This tree isa native of the lower fwampy lands, and grows.to a: 
confiderable fize. It isthe fame asthe French oak of Antigua. The 
bark, mixed with that of the mangrove tree, is much efteemed for 
tanning leather ; and an-excellent {typtic water may be made from it. 

The wood of the tree is a very fine timber. 


55. BuTToN-TREE, or Burron-woop—Conocarpus. 2dus Br. p.. 

159. Alnifructu laurifolia arbor, S). Cat. 135. 

This tree grows luxuriantly in all low fandy bays and marthes. 
round the ifland, and may be propagated by flips-or cuttings ; the bark 
tans leather well; the fruit is drying, binding, and healing. 
! 56. Yaws. 
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ka 56. YAW-WEED, orupright WoopBinp, or Honey-suckLe, with 
ih oval leaves—Morinda, an Periclymenum ? 

i There are feveral fpecies of this plant; it is common in the low- 
mee lands, and frequently found climbing among the bufhes in all the 


lower hills; one of them, which arifes to the height of twelve feet, and 
i bears {carlet flowers, is f{uppofed to be the. Chih itiu, or periclymenum, 
| ufed by the Indiansin dying. The rcots of allthefe fpecies, boiled, 
7) colour linens of a dark hue, and probably might be a ufeful ingredient 


ihe among the dyers; for they will make atolerable ink: and it is affirmed, 


wh that the colouris fo permanent, it cannot be wafhed out. 


iB: The periclymenum of Jamaica, with round bunchesof flowers at the 


end of the branches, and oval leaves, growing in whirls, with foot 
italks, the flowers ofa coral-colour, feems to approach neareftin affi- 
nity to that of Cd. It rifes with a fhrubby ftalk, ten or twelve feet 
high, fending out many flender branches, covered with a light brown 
bark, and garnifhed with oval leaves, near two inches long, and one 
inch and a quarter broad; four of them coming out at each joint, in 
whirls round the ftalk; they ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks, and have 
one {trong mid-rib, with feveral veins running from the mid-rib to the 
fides. The flowers appear in round bunches at the end of the branches: 
they are of a deep coral colour on their outfide, but of a pale red 
within. 

That of Chili agrees in moft points, except that the bark is greyith, 
the leeves are pointed, and the flowers are fucceeded by oval berries, 
the fize of {mall olives, and are cut into four fegments at the top. 

Some varieties may happen in plants of the fame genus from foil 
| and climate ; butas all of this clafs in Jamaica are found to pofiefS this 
i dyeing quality in fome degree, fo the fuperiority may be decided by 
f{kilful experiment; and there isno doubt, but thefe roots may become 
a valuable addition to the articles proper for export, if, upon trial, 
they are found not to lofe their quality by moderate keeping, or in 


t 
' 
Hd their dry ftate. 


57. SWEET-WOOD, or SHRUBBY SWEET WoOoD—Amyris, 


| Profeflor Linnaeus, having obtained a fpecimen of the balfam of 
H Mecca tree, was of opinion, that it was a fpecies of this genus. 
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Mr. Robinfon, purfuing this hint, found three {pecies, differing only 
from each other in the fize of the trees, dimenfions of their leaf, and 
greater or lefs aroma of their bark and wood. 

They grow in great abundance on the rocky hills of the Southfide 
coat, and other parts more inland; and are remarkably frequent in 
Healththire, in St. Catherine. | 

Their leaves and bark are impregnated with a fine, balfamic juice,. 
and, if the body was tapped at the proper feafon of the year (fuppofed 
to be Auguft) might be found to tranfude a thick liquor refembling 
that of the Gilead balfam, towhich the tafte of this bark, and wood: 
of the fmaller branches, bears a. very exact relation. 

The leaves, infufed in boiling water, after the manner of tea, have: 
avery pleafant flavour, and odoriferous fcent, and.may be drank with. 
milk and fugar, inftead of tea. 

This infufion is highly cephalick, ftrengthens the nerves, and is. 
particularly reftorative to weak eyes ; infomuch, that I knew a gen- 
tleman, who, by the conftant ufe of it for fome weeks by way of break- 
faft, was able to read a {mall print, and view objects diftin@ly, with-. 
out the affiftance of. {pectacles, which he had been unable to. do for. 
fome years before. 

The leaves, dried thoroughly in the thade, might be very fecurely. 
packed, .and exported, for further trial of their virtues, which, in az 
maica, did not feem to be impaired by their drynefs, or length of 
keeping. 

There is then the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that the amyris- may, 


“by incifion, produce a balfam, not much inferior to the celebrated 


balm of Gilead, or opobalfamum ; which, for better information of the 
inquifitive reader, I thall here defcribe, from competent authority. Te 
is a liquid refin, of.a. very. light yellowith.colour, and a fragrant. 
{mell, not unlike that of citrons 5 butithe tafte is.acrid and aromatic, 
It is pellucid, tenacious, or glutinous, {ticking tothe fingers, and may 
be drawn into long threads. It {carcely ever-becomes fluid or liquid,. 
by. the heat of the fun, in the welterly part of Afian Turkey, where: 
it 1s produced. nt week Fo fe 
Its virtues are faid to be thefe. “It is one of the beft ftomachics 
known, if taken to three grains to {trengthen aweak ftomach. It js 
a capital 
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a capital vulnerary ; for, if applied toa frefh wound, it cures it ma 
very fhort time. 

When frefh, it is faid to ‘have much greater efficacy, than when 
old. 

It is given internally againft putrefaction of the vifcera, and abfcefles 
of the lungs, liver, and kidnies. It alfo cleanfes foul ulcers, and heals 
them very foon. But it is difficult to obtain it unfophifticated ; for 
which, and other reafons, it well deferves the experiment-of ingenious 
gentlemen ‘i thisifland, to find ifa balfam, or refin, be obtainable from 


the amyris; fince the difeovery would naturally lead to form fuch a 


fabftitute for the true balfam, which is fo feldom to be got én its ge- 


nuine ftate; and there feems no weak ground for prefuming, that 
this fab(titute would anfwer fimilar good purpofes in medicine, 


58. ‘CALIB AsH—Crefcentia. 


This tree grows univerfally in Jamaica, The wood is very tough, 
and fitter for the coach-makers ufethan apy other fort of timber 
known, The thell of the fruit refembles a gourd, is of various fize 
and capacity, from an ounce toa gallon ; and is ufed by the Negroes 
tohold-water, orrum. Its thin, but of a clofe, firm texture, and 
{erves to boil water, or even broth, as well as an earthen-pot. The 


thicker and more fubftantial parts are frequently {cooped into button- 


moulds, in all the Weft India iflands. The Negroes fupply them- 
felves, from this tree, with very covenient, and not inelegant, cups, 
faucers, bowls, punch and other ladles, {poons, and other utenfils, 
of various fhapes and fizes; upon fome of which they beftow the 
beft carved work in their power. 

They fteep the feeds in water, which makes a tart, cooling bever- 
age. Withthe pulp they cure burns, applying it in form of a cata- 
plafm, and renewing it every fix hours, 

The pulp of the green fruit is faid to caufe abortion, and even to 
make cows and mares caft their young; for which reafon they are 


carefully kept from eating of itin dry feafons; at which times only 


they are prompted to it, by fcarcity of other food. 


50. WILD- 
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3 
59. Witp-cane.—Arundo Indica, Bambu Species. 

This gtows in all the river courfes throughout the ifland. It is 
full of pith, and refembles the oriental bamdu in every refpect, but 
dimenfions. The foliage, when dried, is ufed for thatch. ‘The tender 
tops of the young plants, gathered after they juft {pring out of the 
ground, are boiled; and made into an agreeable pickle. The ftem 
or cane is ufed for wattles or laths, for covering the walls, cieling, 
and roofs of buildings; and, if fmoak-dried over a fire, previous to 
their being employed for thefe purpofes, will laft undecayed fo long as 
they are kept from rain. When {fplit into flips, and cleared of the 
pith, it makes exceeding good bafket-work. ‘The Negroes manufac- 
ture it, and the bafkets ufed on plantations are generally made of it. 

An ingenious gentleman of this ifland, Mr. Wallen, has fome of 
the oriental dambu cane growing upon his eftate, called Chifwick St. 
Thomas in the Eaft, from which it is hoped this ufeful plant may be 
propagated in other parts of the ifland [,]. 

It is well known, that the bambu attains to a prodigious magnitude, 
and is converted into a variety of utenfils by the Eaft Indians. The 
inner-bark of it is made into paper, extremely thin. It is faid, when 
thefe plants are young, the Chinefe draw from them a juice of very 
agreeable tafte, from which they prepare a delicious fauce, called achar. 
The leaves are commonly put round the tea-chefts, imported into Great 
Britain, faftened together, fo as to form a kind of mat. 

Some authors relate, that in China this cane grows fo large, that {mall 
canoes or boats are made out of it. It is certain, it may be regarded as 
a valuable acquifition to this ifland; and, if it reaches but to moderate 
bulk here, will be found extremely commodious for huts, and fmaller 
buildings, various plantation utenfils, conduit pipes, and other necef- 
fary ufes. 


60. Lirac, or Hoop-rrer, — Syringa baccifera. 


There are feveral {pecies of the lilac; what has been introduced into 
this ifland. bears a_ beautiful flower, in which, white, purple, and crim- 
fon, are varioufly intermingled. It grows from the feed very rapidly 
in almoft every foil, but is moft luxuriant on the banks of rivers, or 


[+] Iam informed, it was brought from Hifpaniola; aud, having been difperfed by this 
gentleman, and Mr. Ellis of Jamaica, fince its firft introduétion, it is now flourifhing in many 
different parts of our ifland; where, its growth is altonifhingly rapid. hee 
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running ftreams. By the falling of the berries, and their difperfion 
in the currents of water, near which they grow, as well as by the in- 
duftry of birds, it has been very extenfively multiplied. To prepare 
the tree for oops, the fide-twigs and branches fhould be regularly 
trimmed and lopped clofe to the ftem, as it proceeds in growth; it is 
fit for ufe in two years from the planting the feed. It may then be 
cut, and the ftem fplit longitudinally into pieces of proper length and 
thicknefs, and after being duly fhaved, the hoops are fmoak-dried on 
a barbicue (formed by four forked ftakes, placed fo as make the angles 
of a fquare, and crofs bars laid to bear upon the fork or crutch) over 
a fire made with wood or trafh, till they appear well feafoned and fit 
for ufe. They will prove fufficiently durable for fugar hogfheads, 
coffee cafks, and fuch like. 

Thefe trees are fubject to be bored by a beetle of the fearabeus 
{pecies, which it is not eafy to deftroy ; but, perhaps, a compofition of 
tar and aloes might defend them from it. 

The bark makes good ropes, for ordinary purpoles. 


61. Locwoop, — Hematoxylum. 

It feeds in April. ‘The feed is very perifhable, foon lofing its vege- 
tative principle. ‘The feafon for fowing it fhould not be too wet, 
otherwife it will rot in the ground. In the neighbourhood of Savan- 
nah la Mar are fuch quantities of it growing wild, as to incommode 
the land-holders extremely; occupying that diftriét, as the opopinax 
and cafhaw. have the Southern parts of Middlefex county; but the 
logwood is fo luxuriant and hardy after it comes up, that it will over- 
run the other two, and ftarve their growth. It was firft propagated 
in this ifland in the year 1715, from fome feed brought from the Bay 
of Campeche, with defign to eftablifh it as an article of export, and 
prevent the neceffity of forming fettlements upon the bays of the 
Spanifh Main, where the cutters were liable to great rifques, by work- 
ing up to their knees in water, and conftantly harraffed by the {tings of 
innumerable mufquito gnats, and the affaults of the Spaniards ; but, 
although the event did not fully correfpond with the benevolent in- 
tentions of thofe who firft cultivated it here, it has anfwered many. 
ufeful purpofes. 

Exclufive of its merit as a dye, it poffefles other good qualities; it 
makes an excellent and beautiful fence, which, if kept properly trim- 
med, grows fo ftrong and thick, that nothing can break through. 

The 
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The fmaller ems, if of good length, are made into hoops, where 
better materials are wanting. ‘The wood gives a purple tin@ure by 
infufion, which is eafily changed or heightened, by acid or alcalious 
mixtures. The bark and gum are gentle fubaftringents; but the 
laft excels; and adds a fweetnefs to’ its virtue, which renders it more 
agreeable to the palate. It is found very efficacious in loofenefs; for 
if two ounces of the chips are boiled in a quart of milk, and a quart of 
water, to one quart, and a tea-cup full of this decoction be given 
every three hours, it feldom fails to cure a common diarrhoea. 

The growth of this tree is fo quick, that it will rife, in proper foils, 
to the height of ten feet in three years, If an advantage is propofed 
to be made by the wood, the feeds ought to be fown in {wampy lands, 
{uch as thole about Black River, and all the branches permitted to 
remain, which will be of great ufe, in augmenting the bulk of their 
ftems. 

In preparing it for market, the wood is cut into junks or logs, of 
about three feet length, and cleared of the rind or bark; this is called 
chipt logwood. It is chofen in the largeft thickeft pieces, found, and 
of a deep red colour. ‘The current price is from 3/. 155. to 4/. 45. 
fterling, at the Britifh market. 


62. FRINGRIGO, or Cocxspur. — Pifonea Aculeata. Browne, p. 358. 
Paliuro affinis arbor fpinofa. Slo. cat. p. 137. 


The feeds are glutinous and burry, fticking fo faft fometimes to 
the ground-doves, and pea-doves (which feed upon them), as to pre- 
vent their making ufe of their wings. [he ftem is often ufed for 
hoops. The root is a {pecific among the Negroes, for the cure of the 
gonnorrhea fimplex. ‘The leaves, chopped and mixed with corn, are 
given to horfes, to free them from bots and worms. 


63. Hoopwitue. — Rivinia feandens. 


_ This plant is very common in the lowlands, and ftretches a great 
way among the neighbouring fhrubs and bufhes. The berries make 
the principal part of the food of the nightingale, while they are in 
feafon. ‘They contain a very oily feed, and after that bird has fwal- 
lowed a good many of them, it flies to the next pepper bufh, and 
picks a few of thefe warm berries alfo, by way of promoting digeftion. 
sD 2 The 
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The ftalk is very tough and flexile, and often made into 4oops; but 
they are not in efteem for long voyages, as being not fo ftrong nor 
durable as fome others. 


64. Horse-woop, or Hoop-woop. — Zygia. 


This fhrub is common at the North-fide, it grows generally in 
low, moift lands; but is likewife found in the mountains: the wood 
is pretty tough, and fometimes cut for oops. 


65. Bircu-TREE. — Terebinthus, vel Pifacie fpecies. 


This is very common in all the Southern hills and lowlands. The 
wood makes excellent cattle yoaks. ‘The bark 1s thick, and tranfudes 
a clear tranf{parent refin, very odoriferous, and refembling maj/zic ; but 
it yields a confiderable quantity of a more fluid refin, by incifion; 
which has much of the fmell and appearance of turpentine, and may 
be ufed for the fame purpofes. 

The bark of the root, has been conjectured to, be the ma rouba 
of the fhops, the moft effe€tual remedy hitherto known in bloody 
fluxes, given in decoction of one or two drachms to a quart of water. 
It is certain they are very fimilar in appearance, 

The fmi rouba grows in Guiana, but has not yet been fufficienthy 
deferibed, fo as to determine the analogy with more exaétne(s. 


66. FERN-TREE. == Adianthum maximum, ramofum, arborefcens. 


There are near 100 varieties of the fern and maidenhair, fcattered 
over this ifland, which are endued with the like qualities as thofe of 
Europe. 

In many parts of England it is common to burn them, and make 
balls of the afhes for bucking or cleanfing coarfe linen; before they 
are ufed, they are made red hot in the fire, and readily fall into powder 
when thrown into water. The root of the female ferns, which are 
diftinguifhed by the black colour of the lower part of the flalk, powdered 
and mixed with honey, has been given to a drachm or upwards with 
great fuccefs for deftroying the tenia, or tape worm. 

The trunk of the fern tree is hard, and ligneous, often rifing to the 
height of fix or eight feet ; it is extremely durable, refifts all weathers, 
and is frequently ufed for. hog-ftie pofts, and other inclofures. 

64. BRANCDHE 
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67. BRANCHED Horse-Tain, — Equifetum ramofum. 


This plant is commonly found about the river courfes of the North 
fide. 

When dried, it is ufed by the cabinet-makers, to give a polifh or 
finifhing to their work ; for the furface of it is like a fine file, furnifhed 
with fhort delicate denticles, which rub off the final] protuberances of 
the wood by flow degrees, and caufe it to become fmooth and fhining. 

Dried and powdered, it is efteemed a fpecific for ftopping internal or 
external hemorrhages of blood; and healing ulcers and excoriations, 
{trewed upon the part affected. 

It is likewife recommended in coughs, and cattarrhs. 


68. TRUMPET-TREE, or SNAKEWOOD,. — Coilotapalus. 


This tree grows in moft of the woody parts and gullies; but par- 
ticularly at the North fide, where it rifes to a confiderable height. 

The leaves and flowers are eaten by the Negroes in their broths. 
The fruits or berries refemble the rafpberry and ftrawberry, in tafte 
and flavour , for which reafon they are very agreeable to European 
ftomachs. ‘The bark is ftrong, and frequently ufed for all forts of 
cordage. ‘The leaves are good fodder for cattle. ‘Che trunk is very 
light and hollow. This tree is probably a fpecies of the balza, mentioned 
by Ulloa, of which the Indians of Guiaquil form convenient rafts, by 
placing nine or ten pieces of about 36 feet long each, fide by fide, 
and bracing them clofe with crofs pieces well lafhed, on which they 
tranfport all fort of merchandize. 

Similar, floats are likewife made with the trumpet-tree in Brafil, 
called jangaras; with which they crofs rivers.. The Indian name. 
for the balza-float is (according to Ulloa) jangada ; which fimi- 
litude confirms the opinion that the fpecies are alike, though the 
trees of the continent may probably be of much greater bulk than 


* what are found in this rfland. 


The juice of the tender tops are fubaftringent and medicinal in 
immoderate fluxes. ‘The leaves, bruifed and made into a poultice, 
are an admirable -vulnerary. ‘The dry wood foon kindfes into a. 
blaze, by .fri@tion with a piece of harder wood. The Negroes,, 
who have recourfe to it for this purpofe.. make a {mall hole, with 
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the point of a knife, ina dry piece of the trumpet-tree; then fix 
it between their feet, and, fharpening the harder wood to fit the 
hole, twirl it rapidly with the palms of both hands till the fire is 
kindled. 

The trunk and branches yield a great quantity of fixed falt, much 
heavier than any other wood-afhes, and making a far {tronger 
lixivium: for this property, ithas formerly been adminiftered with 
fuccefs in dropfical habits. But the French planters have applied 
it to a much better ufe: they mix a quantity of it intheir coppers, 
to defpumate and granulate their fugars, when the juices are fo 
vifcid, that the alkaline falts of the lime will not procure this 
effect. 

The cane-liquor, either by the foulnefs of the ground, or the 
plants being too old, bruifed, or rat-eaten, will often acquire an 
uncommon degree of fharpnefs, not inferior to the acid of lemons, 
which renders it black and fyrupy. In this cafe, as well as when 
the liquor is obtained from canes growing in rank, frefh foils, the 
trumpet-tree afhes promife to bring on the granulation beyond any 
other ingredient that can be ufed. Its operation may be affifted by 
additions of lime-water, where a fournefs prevails; or of clear 
water, where the liquor is too vifcid. ‘The acid principle, by thefe 
infufions, may be gradually abforbed, and neutralized; and, in 
order to depurate it from thofe particles which by intermixture often 
darken its complexion, about four ounces of finely-powdered allum 
to every one hundred gallons of liquor, may be thrown into the 
fecond tache; which will precipitate fuch feculencies. Before the 
liquor is caft from the firft tache, it fhould be fuffered to ftand un- 
ditturbed by the ladle fora fhort time, and then paffed through a 
good ftrainer; and, if the laft ladle-full or two appear dirty, they 
may be given to the ftill-houfe. 

The great ranknefs of the North-fide canes, owing tothe frefh and 
rich quality of the foil, occafions their liquor to be very commonly | 
in the ftate before-defcribed. In thefe places, the trumpet-trees are 
always found in greateft abundance; nature having furnithed the 
planter with this remedy ever at hand, if he is difpofed to make ufe 
of if. 

69. Indian 
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69. Indian ARROow-root. — Maranta. 


The origin of the name is faid to be this, An Indian, being 
taken prifoner after he had wounded an European with a poifoned 
arrow, was put to the torture, till he promifed to cure him; and 
performed it effectually with the root of this plant, applying it 
bruifed in form of a poultice, and giving the juice inwardly. 

It has a ftalk and leaf exaétly like the plant called Indian thot; 
but the flower differs ; that of the latter being a beautiful {carlet ; 
and that of the former, milk-white. 

The leaves fallin December, and the root is fit to digin January. 

A gentlewoman of the ifland, having been bitten on one of her 
fingers by a black fpider, the part became inflamed, and her whole 
arm was {welled quite to the fhoulder; the pain of which threw her 


into a fever, and fymptoms of fits, in lefs than an hour. But 


fome of this root being procured, and applied bruifed, fhe was 
greatly relieved in half an hour’s time. In two hours, a freth 
poultice of the fame fort was put on; which ftill brought more eafe, 
abated the fever, and in twenty-four hours fhe was perfectly well 
again. I have mentioned, in another place, the powerful effects 
of this root, in counter-working the poifon of the dog’s-bane, or 
ner ium. 

It has been adminiftered alfo with very good effe& in malignant 
fevers, when all other remedies failed. It is given in decoction, 
but moft approved in powder, in a dofe of one to two drachms. It 
has no ill tafte or fmell, operates chiefly by fweat and urine, and 
yet is avery fingular cordial; fo that, if it was to be candied like 
the eringo-root, it would form an agreeable preferve, ‘and poffefs the 
like prolific virtues. The root is mealy; but may be kept perfectly 
found for many years, as no infect will meddle with it. Wathed, 
dried, and reduced to an impalpable powder, it makes an excellent 
ftarch 5, and has been ufed as a /uccedaneum forthe common fort. 


70. STIPTIC, or VELVET-BuUR. — Verbena. 5 Browne, p- 116. 


This plant is applied to bleeding wounds, and thought fo pow- 
erful a ftyptic, asto ftopan hemorrhage even when fome of the 
principal arteries are cut. It is likewife an excellent application in 
all manner of fores in relaxed habits.. 
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71, VELVET-LEAF. — Clematis bacciféra, &c. S\, Hitt. p. 200. 


This plant grows in great plenty commonly among{t ebony- 
trees, climbing about them. Its leaves are as foft as velvet, round- 
ing, of a yellowith-green colour. It is a great vulnerary, ap- 
plying only one of the leaves to the wound ; and heals ulcers in the 
lungs, a fyrup being made with the leaves and roots; which has 
performed very extraordinary cures in confumptive cafes. 


7%. VERVAIN Verbena, folio fubrotundo, ferrato, fore ceruleo, 


This differs not in appearance from the Englifh vervain in leaf, 
flower, or feed, except that the leaf is fomewhat rounder, and it 
is green here allthe year round. It is efteemed a very powerful 
remedy in worm-cafes. The death of moft children in America is 
occafioned by thefe reptiles, which are propagated (it has been fup- 
pofed) by too great indulgence in fruits. The juice of the vervain- 
leaves, joined with the contrayerva, and made into infufion with 
Madeira wine, expels them, and checks the fever confequent to 
thefe diforders. 


73. HoGwEED. — Boerhavia. Browne, p. 123. 


This is thought to be a fpecies of valerian. The leaves are ga- 
thered for the hogs, who devour them very greedily ; and they are 
looked upon asa fattening and wholefome food for them. 


74. BROAD-LEAFED ComMELINA. — Commelina, foltis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, acutis, caule procumbente glabro. 


This plant is an annual; has oval, fpear-fhaped, pointed leaves, 
and a fmooth, trailing ftalk, near two feet long: thefe put out roots 
at the joints, which ftrike into the ground. At each joint is one 
oval, fpear-fhaped leaf, ending in a point. The flowers come out 
from the bofom of the leaves, inclofed ina fpatha, which is com- 
preffed and fhut up. It is an excellent fodder for moft kinds of 
cattle. 

75. Rusu. — Scirpus. 


There are fix fpecies, growing in moift places and ditches, ob- 
fervable inthis ifland. The fmaller are proper for candles; the 
larger for mats and chair-bottoms. 


76. REED- 
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76. Reep-mace, or Car’s-TArL. — Typha. 

This iscommonly found in all the lagoons. The leaves are lone 
and enfiformed. They make eresiient® mats. The. feeds have a 
ftupifying quality ; and, when pounded and mixed with butter, or 
other proper fubftance, deftroy mice. 

An unguent is prepared of them, with hhog’s lard, for Pushes or 
fealds. “The feeds are efculent, roafted. | 


& * 


7 Rl Bidens GRASS: — Panicum majus. 


This grafs obtained its name froma part of Barbadoes, called 
Scotland; from whence it. was originally brought. It thrives lux- 
uriantly in all low, marfhy places, and in the brackifh rivers. ‘Tt is 
propagated’ ‘by. the joints, fet in holes, placed about two feet and an 
half afander. In fix months, from the time of planting, it'is) fit to 
cut; and continues to be cut every mouth, or fix weeks, after, if the 
feafons are favourable, and the land cleared of weeds. An acre of 
proper foil, well-ftocked with this plant, near the towns, has been 
computed to yield, in feafonable years, a profit ‘of above: 120 /. ; 
which is fuperior tothe yielding of the fugar-cane, or almoft any 
other vegetable production that is cultivated here. | 

When once planted, it holds for many years; but young joints 
mutt be occafionally fet, inthe room of the old, ftubbed, and hard 
{talks. It isahearty fodder for horfes, or Cattle. 


f Gloxiess Corn. — Panicum erectum maximum, panieulé 

| fingulari. 
Gutnry WHEAT. — Panicum ereGum eeciiiees paniculis 

| plurimis. did 


“The former of thefe is more univerfally cultivated, and thrives 
well in the favannah lands. The grain of both fpecies is fimilar in 
appearance, and of the millet-kind. ‘It yields a fine, white flour, 
very nourifhing, and conftitutes a principal part of the food of the 
Negroes. It is likewife the proper grain for poultry; and fome- 
times is given to horfes and hogs, but to eae little purpofe, being 
fofmall, that it pafles through them entire, * The ftalks are an ex- 
ee fodder, ‘and, when dried, may be laid ay ina rick, a the: 
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ufe of labouring cattle indry years. It ripens in three months from 
the time of planting. 


79. BARBARY Corn, or Mittet. — Panicum Mauritanum. 


I have feen this growing extremely well in a gentleman’s gar- 
den on the South-fide. The grain refembled the Guiney corn, ex- 
cept that it appeared fomewhat larger. It is perfectly adapted to 
the foil and climate of this ifland, and will therefore become with- 
out doubt more generally cultivated. The feed was brought from 
Mogadore, a fea-port town on the coatft of Morocco. 


80. GREAT Corn, or Inpran Maize. —Zea. With yellow Grains. 


This is univerfally cultivated throughout the ifland; but thrives 
moft luxuriantly, and bears the largeft grain, in the richer foils, and 
where the feafons are favourable. It is a hearty, wholefome food 
among the Negroes, who make it into various mefles, according to. 
their fancy. It is given to horfes and mules, inftead of oats, and. 
to fheep and poultry, in order to fatten them. 

It was probably brought from Guiney, where it is faid to require 
a hilly, good foil, not fubje&t to be over-flown; whereas the rice 
and millet thrive beft in low, moift grounds, 

It is generally planted here a little before the ufual periods of the 
rainy feafons, though fome plant it indifferently at any time, and 
frequently fail; but it is ufual to get two crops in the year. 

It is laid in rows, at the depth of three or four inches. As 
foon as it appears fix inches above the furface, it is weeded; and, 
when grown toa tolerable height, the earth is moulded up about 
the roots. 

The ears have from two hundred to two hundred and forty 
grains; and, allowing three {pikes to each ftem, and three {tems to. 
one feed, the produce from each fingle grain is two thoufand for’ 
one. They are often gathered before they are thoroughly ripe; 
and, being roafted, form a difh known here by the name: of mutton. 
The ftalks are full of a faccharine juice, from which.a fyrup may. 
be made, as {weet as fugar. Thefe ftalks arean excellent, hearty 
fodder for cattle, and may be ftackéd like thofe of the Guiney corn,, 
for provifion in times of drought. This plant is thought to impo- 
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verith land; and, confidering the rich juices of the ftalk, and great- 
nefs of yielding, it undoubtedly requires as good and {trong a foil 
as the fugar-cane: for this reafon, thofe planters are much blamed 
who cultivate it on the banks between their young canes; for, 
the ufe of thefe banks being to be drawn down, and apply nourifh- 
ment to the canes in the courfe of their growth, they are too much 
exhaufted by the maize, which feems to abforb and extract nutri- 
ment from the fame vegetable principles as the fugar-cane; and it 
muft confequently rob them of great part of that food of which 
they are in want, efpecially in the poorer, well-worked lands ; 
though the objection is fo far from lying againft rich, freth foils, 
that it may be very ferviceable in fuch, and affift to drain away that 
fuperfluity of the vegetative principles which throws up too rank 
and luxuriant a cane. 

This opinion is ftrengthened by a common obfervation, that the 
maize-corn will not thrive well in foils where the fugar-cane will 
not thrive. But I have feen fine corn produced in a very poor, ex- 
haufted piece of ground, by laying manure with every feed, or 
grain, .And in North-America, near the fea-coaft, the Indians ufed 
to put two or three dead fifhes under or adjacent to each corn-hill; 
and by this means gained double the crop they would otherwife 
have got. The Englith there learned the fame hufbandry, near 
the fifhing-ftages, where they could procure the heads and garbage 
of cod-fith, in abundance, at no charge but the fetching. 

In that continent, the feed is regularly planted after the plough ; 
and the ears, when gathered, are threfhed with a flail; but, as this 
method breaks and bruifes them, a better way has been recom- 
mended; which is, to rub the ears hard againft the edge of a flat 
piece of iron; this feparates the grains from the hufk without 
hurting them. The hufks, as well as the ftalks, are good fodder 
for cattle. In Jamaica, the Negroes rub one ear againft another ; 
and the callofity of their hands, added to this method, anfwers the 
purpofe of iron. When this corn has been well-dried in the fun, 
it will keep feveral years, if the weevil does not attack it; but it is 
remarked, that this infect is more apt to fall upon it while it is left 
in the ear, than when the grain 1s feparated, the {weet juice of the 
ftalk, perhaps, attracting them more than the corn itfelf. When it 
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is laid up in a granary, care is taken to keep it from dampnefs, and 
turn it occafionally. 

This corn does not make a good bread by itfelf; but, if the flour 
of it is mixed in the proportion of one pint to three pints of wheat- 
flour, it will anfwer for common ufe. The dough made with it is 
very heavy, and fermented with difficulty. 

The Negroes parch and grind it into powder, fometimes mixing 
a little fugar with it. They efteem it a dainty, and particularly 
convenient on a long journey. 

But the more common way of ufing it is in puddings, after it 
has been well pounded ina wooden mortar. 

All creatures fed with this corn have firm, fat flefh. The pork 
of corn-fed hogs is efteemed the fineft in the world for flavour and 
goodnefs; the horfes, cattle, and mules, foddered on the leaves and 
hufks, are hardy, and enabled to go through the greateft degree of 
labour; and the people, who make the grain a principal part of 
their diet, are healthy, ftrong, and active. 

The ears of it, while it is growing, are faid to be greatly 
hurt by cutting off the panicles, or beards, too late. They ought 
to be cut before the hoods, or hufks, open; and, by leaving a plant 
with its male ears at every twenty feet diftance, all the female 
plants will be impregnated. 

The meafure, ufed here for fale of this corn in the grain, is the 
common Winchefter bufhel, of eight gallons. The price feldom 
varies much, being generally from 55. to 65. 3 d, curren¢ty, or 
fterling 35. 64d. to 4s. ¢d., per bufhel. What is imported from 
North-America is chiefly of the white, large, flat grain; which is 
fold cheaper, but is reckoned far inferior in fubftance and goodnefs 
to the Jamaica product. In times of great {carcity, it has rife to 
10s. per bufhel ; which ferves to fhew the advantage to be derived 
from amore extenfive cultivation of it im the ifland, as the failure 
of importation from North-America always caufes a fearcity, or 
gives an opening for an impofition, the inhabitants not raifing much 
above half enough for their own confumption. In the midland parts, 
where the foil is rich, the feafons regular, and canes would grow 


too luxuriantly, it may be cultivated with the greateft fuccefs. 
5 31. WILD 
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81. Witp Oars. — Pharus. Browne, 344. 





This plant is frequent in all the woody hills, and efteemed an 
hearty, wholefome food for all forts of cattle, being generally ga- 
thered for them in times of drought. 


82. Larger Mittet-Rerp.—Arundo fylvefiris ramofa. Browne, 138, 


This plant is very common in the woods, and makes an hearty, 
ao Reeeble fodder, like the laft-mentioned. 


83. Mounrain-Grass. — Andropogon eretium montanum. 
Browne, 365. 


There are feveral varieties of this and other eraffes; and their 
multitude fo great, that to infert the lift of them would be incone 
fiftent with my plan. I therefore refer to Sir Hans Sloane’s work, 
where the major part are enumerated; and fhall only fpeak of a 
few, that are efteemed the moft ufeful. The Dutch, burr, crofs, 
fpeckled, and manna graffes are among the beft for fodder in the 
lower fituations. 


84. Sour-Grass. — Andropogon avenaceum affurgens, Browne, 365. 


This plant is found, in great abundance, growing in fences, and 
at the feet of walls, and the banks of gullies, fhoots luxuriantly,, 
and retains its verdure in the drieft feafons. The cattle will not 
meddle with it whilft it is green; but, after it has been cut, and 
dried in the fun, it makes an hearty fodder for them; and has the 
merit of being vigorous and ufeful when other grafles are {corched 
and perifhed for want of rain. Inthe time of great drought there. 
fore, during crop, it may be cut and cured for the road-cattle. 

The roots and leaves, pounded and applied externally, are ob- 
ferved to cure fores and ulcers, of all forts, with more certainty 
than moft other things ufed for that purpofe. It is a ftrong de- 
terfive and agelutinant, and would probably make an excellent in- 
gredient imvulnerary apozems and infufions. Simples of this kind, 
thofe efpecially which are of a ftimulating nature, have beén al- 

ways obferved to anfwer much better in this climate than ointments. 
and regular dreflings. 

All 
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All unctuous fubftances, imported from Europe, foon lofe their 
mildnefs after crofling the Line, and turn acrid; by which dege- 
eration of quality, they impart to ulcers a putrefactive tendency, 
and, fo far from healing, often render them incurable: an evident 
and very cogent reafon, to prove the expediency of uniting a 
knowledge of botany to chirurgical practice in this ifland, and of 
preferring the freth-gathered vegetables, indigenous in it, to the 
ftale and corrupted medicaments imported from Europe. 


85. WorM-GRASS. — Anthelmenthia. 


This plant is now cultivated in many gardens in the ifland. It 
was brought originally from the Spanith Main, and takes its name 
from the extraordinary virtues it poffeffes in deftroying worms in the 
human body. 

Two moderate handfuls of this plant, either green or dry, are 
boiled over a gentle fire, in two quarts of water, till they are re- 
duced to one quart. ‘The decoétion is then ftrained off, and a little 
{ugar and lemon-juice added, to make it more palatable. Some- 
times the decoétion is made into a fyrup with fugar; and in this 
form may be given to children. Half a pint, at the hour of going 
to reft, isthe dofe for a full-grown perfon, and proportionably to 
weaker perfons and children, This is repeated once in every twen- 
ty-four hours, for three or four days fucceflively. But, left this 
dofe fhould prove too large, it will be a fafer practice to begin 
with about a third of a pint for a grown perfon; and fo in pro- 
portion for others; repeating it ina ftill fmaller quantity at every 
interval of fix hours between each dofe, if its anodyne quality will 
permit. But in weaker conftitutions, and for infants, it may be 
repeated only at the diftance of twelve hours. This is continued 
for thirty-fix or forty-eight hours ; at the expiration of which, the 
double dofe may be again adminiftered. After this takes effea, it 
is to be worked off with gentle purgatives, as the infufion of 
fenna, or rhubarb, with manna, and the like. It procures fleep 
almoft as certainly as opium, removes the fever and convulfions, 
and expels the worms in great quantities. When a few only are 
brought away, and many are fufpeéted {till to remain, the dofe 
muft be repeated, and will rarely or ever fail. It is fuppofed rather 
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prejudicial to weak eyes, and is therefore cautioufly given to very 
young children. 


86. Grassy-Cyperus, or Sepcr. —. Cyperus. 


There are a great many varieties of this plant in the ifland. The 
roots of all are efteemed {pecifics in peftilential. fevers,. 


87. Guiney Grass. — Holeus major affurgens. 

‘his plant, like the Scotch graf, is univerfally cultivated in the 
ifland for pafture and the ftable. It is planted by the root, or the 
joint, when the earth is well-moiftened with rain. It does not re- 
quire fo. much moifture as the Scotch grafs; and is juftly efteemed 
a more hearty and nourifhing fodder. After it is planted, parti- 
cular care is taken to keep the ground well-hoed, and clean about: 
the roots, till they are well-eftablithed. 

When it firft feeds, it is ufual, at the time of maturity, to turm 
in cattle to: graze, that, by fhaking. the plants, the feed may be 
difperfed, and their vegetation accelerated by the dung. When the 
ftocks are old,. the roots appear extended into very large tufts, and 
the leaves fhort and flender, intermixed with dry, hard ftems; thefe 
are burnt off, without injury to the root, a little before the fetting- 
in of the rains; and, the root being divided, a new plant is made: 
on fome detaclied piece. Upon the firft fall of rain, the old. roots. 
recover their former verdure, and fhoot up furprizingly quick. In. 
the drier lowlands, it may be cultivated to the beft advantage in. 
trenches; but in the mountains and more inland parts it thrives. 
beft, and in: fome places runs into a fed. When planted in. the in- 
tervals of cane-pieces, it occupies no ground.that.is convertible to: 
any other ufe; but ferves as fodder for the mules, horfes;. and. 
working cattle; affords a valuable addition to the ftock of manure ; 
and proves a fafeguard to the canes againft the fpreading of acci-. 
dental fires. It is alfo planted in the gullies and other waite parts, 

The ufual time of planting it on the South-fide isin September 
or O&ober. Where it is in fufficient quantity, it may be cut, fun-. 
dried, and put in ricks, for the working cattle in crop-time;. and: 


makes a. very nourifhing hay,. 
oot 88, Rice. 
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| 88. Rice. — Oryza. 


This plant thrives extremely wellin moift bottoms between the 
mountains. It ought only to be cultivated in places where the 
ground can be flooded with water. ‘The marfhy grounds therefore 
‘this ifland, fuch as thofe at the Ferry in St. Andrew’s, the Fatt 
end of St.’Thomas in the Eaft, the lands about Black River in St. 
Elizabeth’s, Negril in Weftmoreland, and other fimilar parts, ap- 
pear naturally adapted to this grain, if it fhould be thought worth 
while to cultivate it, as an additional fupply of food for the 
Negroes. 

A gentleman having planted fome out of feafon, it grew very 
rank, but did not bear. Upon which, he cut it down clofe to the 
root, and fed his horfes withit. But it afterwards {prung up again, 
and, inthe propertime of bearing, yielded an extraordinary quan- 
tity of grain. I mention this for the fake of experimentors, who, 
deceived by the apparent fterility on a firft trial, if they fhould 
happen not to have hit upon the proper time of putting the feed in 
the ground, may learn from this example in what manner to rectify 
their miftake, fo as not to be difappointed of gathering a crop in 
the end. 


89, Ramoon. — Tropbis. 


This tree is well known among the planters. The tops and 
leaves of it are fucculent, and make an agreeable wholefome fodder 
for all forts of cattle. For this purpofe the branches are lopped 
andthrown to them in dry weather, or when other fodder is farce ; 
and they are always obferved to thrive and grow fat upon this 
aliment. Thé berries are about the fize of large grapes, and of a 
pleafant flavour. 


90. BrEaAD-NUT. — “licafirum arboreum. 


The leaves and younger branches of thefe well-known trees are a 
hearty fodder for cattle, horfes, and fheep. They are propagated 
by the birds and rats from the feed; and fometimes they have been 
planted in the dryer pafture-lands of the South-tides. I have ob- 
ferved that every old fence in fuch places isa nurfery for thefe 
and other valuable trees; which obfervation may furnifh a good 

hint 
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hint for the fuccefsful planting them, the fhade of the fence ge- 
nerally keeping the ground beneath much more cool and moift 
than it isin the open pafture: the foil is alfo richer, from the 
mould of decayed leaves and vegetables. Hogs are extremely fond 
of this fruit; and, when boiled with falt-fith, pork, beef, or 
the pickle of falt-meat, it has often furnifhed a nourifhing repaft 
for the Negroes in times of fcarcity. When roafted, it taftes 
fomewhat like the chefnut. The bread-nut of St. Anne is an ex- 
cellent timber, and much efteemed for cabinet-ware. 


G1a.ARUM. 


There are a great number of this clafs in the ifland, of which I 

fhall mention only thofe moft in ufe. 
Dums-Cane.—<Arum canne Indica folits. 

It is found in almoft all the river courfes among the mountains, 
and delights in moift, cool, fhady fituations. It takes its name from 
the property it has, upon being chewed, of benumbing the tongue 
and dilating it, fo as to obftruct the fpeech entirely, caufing at the 
fame time a great efflux of the /alva. 

It rifes in joints, and refembles a green fugar-cane:. The greenett 
and moft fucculent, pounded into a pulp, and mixed with hog's or 
turtle’s fat, and agitated together for feveral days, heated and ftrained 
through a coarfe cloth, are then boiled up to a confiftence and kept 
for ufe. T’his ointment is applied warm, and chafed upon the {wollen 
parts in dropfical cafes, and a cataplafm of the fame laid over the /cro- 
tum; and it is faid to difcufs the watery humour collected in thofe parts. 

The crude juice of the ftalk, thrown into the tache, is ufed by 
fome to bring fugar to granulation, when the fyrup is fo vifcid, as 
not to grain with lime-water alone. 

The acrimony of this plant is much greater in October, than in 
the fpring ; being probably fuller of fap, after the autumnal rains, 
which caufes a ferment. 


92. Purppe Coco and TANNIER.—<rum acaule purpureum. 


This ufeful plant is cultivated from the feed, and generally in ufe 
among the Negroes, who boil the roots in their broths, and find 
them a hearty aliment. 


Vor. ill, Soe The 
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The tops are called tanniers, and ufed for feeding hogs. 
After they appear above ground, they continue their vegetation 
without any further trouble of hocing, moulding, or weeding. 


93: Wuite Coco and Tyre.—Arum acaule maximum. 


The tops of this plant fometimes fupply the table with greens, 
but are reckoned inferior to the Indian kale. ‘The young roots 
are wholefome, dry, and nourifhing, and ufed in broths. Thofe 
which fhoot round the top of the old roots are called tyres, 


ScratcH Coco and Arum acaule maximum, radice le- 
24 hears or EpDOEs. niter mordicante. 

The roots of this fpecies are ufed like thofe of the others, but not 
fo commonly cultivated. The old roots, though boiled for a long 
time, ftill retain a degree of pungency, whieh affects the throat. 
The young ones, which fhoot round the top, are called eddyes. 


95. Basoon or Hoc Coco.—Arum acaule fubceruleum maximum. 


The root of this {pecies grows to a monftrous fize, is very coarfe, 
and of aneafy growth. It is planted chiefly as food for hogs, which 
it fattens well. 

The roots of every fpecies, more efpecially the fpotted ones, 
poffefs an extraordinary acrimony; but after being dried and 
kept for fome time, they lofe all this quality, and become in- 
fipid to the tafte. 

The dried root, pulverized and mixed with honey, expedtorates 
tough phlegm, and is reckoned excellent in afthmatic complaints. 
Mixed with four of brimftone, it is a f{pecific in confumptions. 
The frefh roots and leaves, diftilled with a little milk, form an ap- 
proved cofmetic lotion. And the juice expreffed from the leaves 
is recommended for cleanfing and healing foul ulcers. 


96. InpIAN Kate.—Arum acaule, medium, radice minori carnosd. 

The leaves boiled are a wholefome palatable green. They are 
tender, mucilaginous, with a flight pungency, and agreeable to 
moft palates. It is cultivated in moft parts of the ifland, and a 
{mall bed of it is fufficient to fupply one or two families all the 


year, 
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year, for it grows very luxuriant and quick, and the oftener it is 
cut, the better it thrives; but it ought to be tranfplanted from time 
to time into frefh foil, to prevent its dwindling. 


Solanum humilius diffufun, Br. 174. 
Solanum fomniferum, Thef. Zey. 

It is remarked of this plant, that it is equally common in Europe, 
and though of a heavy ftrong fmell, and very narcotic quality in cold 
climates, it is void of both in Jamaica, when dreffed by fire. It is 
in daily ufe here for food, and the leaves found by long experience 
to be a pleafant wholefome green. The /mooth red calalue, or atri- 
plex, has the fame ufe and good quality when boiled. 


97. BRANCHED Caazur. | 


98. Prickty CALALUE—-4maranthus aculeatus rufefcens. 


This is frequent in the mountains and lower hills, and ufed asa 
green, being univerfally efteemed a wholefome agreeable vegetable. 


g9. SpaANisH CALALUE.—Phytolacca erecta fimplex. 


‘This is cultivated in moft of the kitchen-gardens; and in con- 
ftant ufe as a palatable wholefome green. ‘The tender ftalks are 
no bad fuccedanea for afparagus. 


100. MounTain CALALUE, PoKEWEED, SURINAM or JUCKATA 
CaLaLue.—Phytolacca affurgens ramofa. 


It is indigenous to this ifland, and found in all the cooler hills 
and mountains, where it grows very luxuriantly. It rifes generally 
to the height of four or five feet, divided towards the top. It is 
called eirher red or white, from the colour of the flower-ftalks, for 
all the branches terminate in long and tender {pikes of thofe colours. 
The leaves and tender fhoots are frequently ufed for greens. 

The infpiffated juice has been thought a {pecific, or at leaft a very 
powerful remedy, in open cancers, applied in form of a plaifter. 

The root, pounded when freth, and applied as a poultice to the 
ulcers of pocky mules and horfes, performs a certain cure. The 
dreffing muft be renewed every day, and, previous to the application, 
the parts affeéted are wathed clean with a mixture of {alt and lime- 


juice in warm water; and a drench of flour of brimftone in gruel, 
cre 2 {weetened 
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fweetened with melafles, may be given at the fame time, to affift 
the difcharge. The poultice has been found no lefs effeCtual in 
healing fores on the human body. This plant is the fame as the red 
aveed or poke of Virginia and New-England, from which the Indians 
prepare a red dye for {taining their bafkets, fkins, and feveral other 
manufactures. 

Some dyers there, are {aid to gather the roots, and make a fine red 
tint of them; but I incline rather to think they make ufe of the 
flower, berries, and ftalk for this purpofe, as they are all of a beau- 
tiful red; whereas the roots are very white. When the juice of 
the berries is put upon paper, or the like, it ftrikes it with a high 
purple colour, which is as fine as any in the world, but requires 
fomething to fix it, and prevent its fading. 

A {poonful or two of the juice of the frefh root purges ftrongly, 
but when it is dry it lofes this quality. The young tender leaves 
have very little of it; but thofe which are old, large, and thick, are 
faid to operate violently ; neverthelefs I have known them boiled and 
eaten, in order to open the body in the dry belly-ache, and with 
great advantage and fafety. 


Tot, THORNY, TUFTED SoLANUM.—Solanum fpinofum & villofum, 


The pounded leaves are fuccefsfully applied to kill the maggots 
which infeft large fores on cattle; the juice keeps them clean, and 
deftroys moft. forts of vermin.. 


102. Brownyjotty, VaLrnGHANNA, or Map AppLE,— 
Solanum pomiferum. 

This plant was firft imported into Jamaica by the Jews, and is 
cultivated by many perfons. It bears a number of large berries, 
which fhoot and ripen very gradually; thefe fliced, pickled for a 
few hours, and boiled to a tendernefs, are ufed inftead of greens. 

Some parboil them, take off the fkin, which is a little bitterith, 
then fry them in oil or butter. . 


103. Love Appre or Cocx-roacn Appie.—Solanum villofum, 
Spinofum, fru majori, mucrunato luteo. 
This is a native of Jamaica, and bears its fruit on fingle foot 
ftalks ; the fmell of the fruit or apple is faid to kill cock-roches. 


TURKEY 
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104. Turkey Berries.— Solanum afjurgens trichotomum foliis 
ovatis, fructibus minoribus. 


This and the other plant of the like name are common in the 
lowlands. ‘They bear pretty thick; the berries are generally of 
the fize of the European cherries, and ferve to feed turkies. 


There are feveral other {pecies of the folanum, whofe roots are 
pofleffed of great medicinal virtue, anfwerable to different intentions,, 
fome being hot, and others cooling. 


105. Tomato. Lycoperficum calicibus feptem partis, frudlu rotundo, 


glabro. 


Thefe berries are very large, compreffed at both ends, and deeply 
furrowed all over the fides, filled with a pulpy juice, which has 
fomewhat the tafte of gravy, for which reafon they are often ufed 
in foups and fauces, and impart a very grateful flavour; they are 
likewife fried, and ferved up with eggs. 

The Spaniards efteem them apbrodsfiacs. 

The juice is cooling, and of fervice in defluxions on the eyes, and 
all inflammatory indifpofitions. 


106. WINTER CHERRY. Phyfalis. 


Phe berries are yellow when ripe. They are looked upon as 
diuretic, and ferviceable in over-heated or febrile habits ; they have 
a gentle fubacid tafte, joined witha light bitter, which renders them 
agreeable to the palate in fuch cafes. 

The fume of the plant in its fucculent ftate, burnt with wax, and: 
received into the mouth, has been obferved to kill the worms in and 
about the teeth, and eafe the tooth-ach.. Where the berries are re-« 
quired as a diuretic, they are bruifed and fteeped in Rhenifh wine, or 
the juice thickened to the confiftence of an extra@. The juice of 


the leaves and frait mixed with Indian pepper is faid to give imme- 


diate relief in the colic, provoke urine, and open obftruations. 
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107. Inisu Porator.—Lycoperficon radice tubcrofa, 
1o8. ‘SweerT or BERMUDAS Porator.—-Gonvolvulus repens, ra- 
dice craffo, carnofo, albo. 
109. Porarore Sirp.— Convolvulus repens, radice craffo, carnofo 
luteo. ' 

Thefe feveral forts are cultivated extenfively in the ifand. The 
firft is thought to degenerate. It grows what is commonly called 
avaxy, and acquires in time a more faccharine tafte than thofe which 
are imported from Europe. 

The fecond and third differ from each other only in the co- 
jour of their roots, thofe of the former being white, and of the 
latter yellow. . . 

Thefe two rife from flips, and are cultivated by laying a few fhort 
junks of the ftem, or the larger branches in fhallow trenches, with 
inter-{paces, and covering them with mould from the banks. The 
roots come to maturity in three or four months, and the propagation 
is continued by covering the ftems, bits, and fmaller protuberances 
with mould, as they dig up the more perfe& roots for ufe. The 
leaves are good fodder for horfes, fheep, goats, hogs, or rabbits. 
The roots pounded are often made into a kind of pudding, called 
here a pone, which is baked, and, with the addition of a few 
ring-tailed pigeons, juftly efteemed a nourifhing and relifhing difh. 
Boiled, mafhed, and fermented, they make a pleafant cool drink, 
called mobdy. ‘They will alfo make an excellent bread mixed with 
flour; for this purpofe they are boiled till they begin to crack, or 
that the fkin peels off readily; they are then peeled and bruifed 
(while they are hot) in a mortar, till not a lump remains in them. 
This operation is performed in the evening before the bread is to 
be baked. The next operation is, to dilute them well with as 
much boiling water as is neceffary to give them the confiftence of 
dough. Then, after mixing them well with the leaven and flour, 
the whole is well kneaded together as quick as poffible, and the 
dough covered with a cloth in a warm place, till it rifes. The 
water that is ufed ought to be boiling hot, or it will not anfwer 


fufficiently, and is poured upon the potatoe mafs before the flour is 
added. 


The 
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The heat of the oven is to be the fame as for other bread, except 
that it muft be rather flackened to prevent this bread from taking too 


_ much colour; and it is in the higheft perfection when thoroughly 


baked. 


The proportion of flour varies according to fancy or neceflity ; 
there muft be at leaft one third part flour to make it eatable; but 
that which is made with an equal quantity, or a little more, is beft. 
It will then be well tafted, wholefome, very nourithing, eafy of di- 
geftion, and will retain its moifture many days longer than other 
bread ; a circumftance which recommends it particularly to common 
ufe in this climate.. 

It might be worth the trial, whether putting a fmall piece of 
chawftick, viz. about one or two inches length, into the water juit 
before it begins to boil, might not fo impregnate it with air, as to 
caufe the dough to rife better, and render the bread much lighter ; 
or a fpoonful of water in which the ftick has been infufed for feveral 
hours, might be added after the boiling water is poured on. 


110. OKRo or Ocura.—Hibifcus ramofus, hirfutus, foliis lobatis, 
&c. Browne, 285. 


The pods of this very common plant are a cuftomary ingredient 
in moft foups here; and that celebrated and defireable hotchpotch 
called pepperpot, cannot be compleat without them. They are 
fometimes boiled feparately, and ferved up with butter. 

The fruit when grown is cut tranfverfely with its feeds, and 
when dried, is packed in well-ftopped bottles or cannifters, and 
fent to Great-Britain to be ufed in rich foups. This was for. 
merly an article of commerce, and fold in England at ten fhillings 
per pound. 
~ It is cooling, emollient, highly nutrimental, and very proper for 
difeafes of the breaft; it provokes urine, and has been found bene-« 
ficial in the ftone and gravel. 

But it is chiefly efficacious in confumptive cafes, attended with a 
depraved appetite, hectic heats, and:lofs of fleth x and for fuch cafes, 
the feeds are equally remedial, as the other parts of the fruit. They 
are eafily dried, and may be fent in this fate to any part of the world, 
packed in tight kegs or cafks, When ufed, they are beaten very 


fine, 
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fine, and the flour feparated from the hufk. A fmall quantity of 
this four may be put into broth, or foup; and, when taken daily in 
this manner, it has been known to recover many perfons, from the 
very brink of the grave, to a robuft ftate of health. 


rir. Musx-Oxro. — Hibifcus hifpidus, femine mufcato. 


The feeds of this plant, when grown to full maturity, have a 
ftrong and perfect {mell of mufk, a few grains being fufficient to 
perfume a whole room. It is ufed with great propriety in powders, 
somatums, eflences, and the like, as well as in medical prepara- 


5 
tions ; and might be a valuable article of export. 


12. JAMAICA SALop. — Satyrium, folis liratis longiffimis, Gc. 
Browne, p. 325. 


5 


The leaves of this plant, which is found only in the cooler parts 
of the mountains, refemble thofe of a young cocoa-nut. The root, 
as it dries, acquires a great deal both of the colour and tafte of 
rhubarb; but it fhould be fliced, and kept a long time in the open 
air, to be properly cured. It is ufed as a ftomachic, and is ob- 
Served to thicken the /a/iva when chewed, and thought to abate the 
acrimony of the humours by-its mucilaginous quality. Browne 
deferibes fifteen fpecies of the /atyrium. Sloane mentions feveral, 
under the name of orchis ; and, among the reft, ** orchis elatior, lati- 
“¢ folia, afphodelt radice, Spicé frigofa.”’ Cat. p. 119. This has double 
tuberous roots, much like thofe in England, and was thought a {pe- 
cific to help impotency ; the effence, juice, or extract, being taken 
twice a day in a glafs of wine. Mr. Moult lately communicated a 
very fimple method of preparing the roots. They are firft de- 
prived of their thin fkin, then kept in the heat of a bread-oven 
eight or ten minutes, where they acquire a tranfparency like ‘that 
of horn; and are afterwards removed into a common room, in 
which they grow dry, and harden in a few days. 


113. WiLD CassaADA. — Fatropha humilior, fetis ramofis, folits 
tri vel quingue lobis, leviter denticulatts. 


This is very common about. Kingfton, Spanifh Town, and moft 


parts of the ifland, where the foil is dry, and fituation warm. It 
2 grows 
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grows luxuriantly where the ground has been manured with dung. 
It is a very beneficial plant in every {ettlement where poultry is 
bred; for moft forts of birds, and efpecially thofe of the crawed 
kind, feed heartily on its feeds. 

In the months of March and April is found, in the infide pith of 
the foot-ftalk, an hard, knotty fubftance, of an oval form, and 
yellowifh colour. This, powdered and applied to the nofe, excites 
a {tronger {neezing than white hellebore. 

The young tops of this plant, boiled and buttered, have fome~ 
times been given in the belly-ache. One or two of the feeds, pow- 
dered, and added to any other purging medicine, add confiderably 
to its operation, and have therefore been compounded, by fome 
practitioners, with the pilu/. ex duobus,-to quicken their effect, and 
keep them moitft. 

114. Cassava, — Iatropha foliis palmatis, carne fublacted, 8c. 

Browne, p. 349- 

This plant, which furnifhes the Brafilians with great part of their 
fuftenance, is much cultivated in this ifland. It thrives beft in a 
free, mixed foil, and is propagated by the bud, or germ, in the fol- 
lowing manner. The ground is firft cleared, and hoed into fhallow 
holes, of about ten inches or a foot fquare, and feldom above three 
or four inches in depth, and without much regularity. A number 
of the full-grown plants being provided, they are cut into junks, 
of about fix or feven inches in length, as far as they are found to 
be tough and woody, and well-furnifhed with fwelling, full-grown, 
hardy buds. Of thefe, one or two are laid in every hole, and co- 
vered over with mould from the adjoining bank. The ground mutt 
be kept clean till the plants rife to a fufficient height ; the plants 
moulded up; and the growth of weeds prevented. They come to 
perfection in about eight months; but the roots will remain in the 
ground for a confiderable time uninjured, if the want of frefh plants, 
or bad weather, fhould make it neceflary to cut the ftalks. When 
the leaves wither, and the plant bloffoms, the roots are fit to dig. 


They are then (in good land) nearly as thick as a man’s thigh, 


They are taken out for ufe, as occafion requires, and then prepared, 
viz. after being well-wathed and {craped, and then rubbed into a 
kind of pulpy meal with an iron grater, they are put into ftrong 
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linen bags, and placed in convenient prefles. The common me- 
thod of prefiing is as effeCtual as any. One or more large flat tones 
are placed to a proper height upon the ground, near the root of 
fome old tree, in the fide of which a hole, or notch, has been cut 
equal to the elevation of the ftones. Into this hole is fixed the ex- 
tremity of a ftrong plank, or beam, which ftretches over the 
{tones by way of a lever, preffing with all its weight upon the caf- 
fada-bag, which is laid upon the uppermoft ftone. Several heavy 
loads are fixed at the other end of this lever, or as many as it will 
bear. And in this ftate the bag remains until the juice is tho- 
roughly {queezed out. After this operation, the meal is {pread in 
the fun for fome time; then pounded in a large, wooden mortar, 
paffed through a coarfe fieve, and baked on flat, circular, iron 
plates, fixed in a ftove. The particles of the meal are united by 
the heat, and, when thoroughly baked in this manner, form cakes, 
which are fold at the markets, and univerfally efteemed a whole- 
fome kind of bread[ y}. Toafted and buttered, they are very relifhing, 
and ufed by moft families.. They are alfo made into very deli- 
cious puddings. The juice of the root is of a poifonous nature; 
but, when boiled, it throws up a feum, which being taken off, 
the remainder 1s found, by long experience, to be an inoffenfive and 
agreeable drink, much refembling whey in tafte and quality. 

But, however noxtous the juice may be in its crude ftate, un- 
nuxed with any corrective, it is well known that hogs eat the frefh 
roots with great avidity, and fuffer no inconvenience: either, there- 
fore, their {tomachs and inteftines are formed to affimilate it inta 
wholefome nourifhment, or they correct its bad qualities by the 
iurrounding mould f{wallowed with it, or by fome antidote which 
infting&t prompts them to eat after it. 

‘The Negroes boil and eat the leaves as a green. It is {uppofed, 
that the action of the fire carries off its malignant qualities, 

What is not a little extraordinary, the meal, not yet difcharged 
of its juice, makes an excellent falve, and feldom fails to heal the 
worft fores; and, to improve its effect, it is fometimes mixed for 


[.y] The Spaniards, when they firft difcovered the Weft-Indies, found it in general ufe among 
the native Indians, who called it Cazabéi, and by whom it was preferred to every other kind of 


bread, on account of its eafy digeftion, the facility with which it was cultivated, and its prodi.' 
gious increafe. 
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this intention with the frefh leaves of tobacco pounded. Several 
accidents having happened to Negroes newly-come to the ifland, 
who have ate of the root roafted without exprefling the juice, I 
{hall mention what remedies have been propofed. 

The fymptoms, confequential to {wallowing the poifon, are, firft, 
a pain and ficknefs at the ftomach, a tenfion and {welling of the 
whole abdomen; then violent vomiting and purging, giddinefs of 
the head, a cold fenfation and fhivering, dimnefs of fight, {woonings, 
and death, in a few hours, if no relief is given. 

The exprefled juice is very {weet to the tafte. It foon putrefies, 
and breeds worms, called by the Indians topura, which undoubtedly 
draw their nourifhment from thofe particles that are fo baneful to 
mankind; and, when dried and pulverized, they have formerly been 
applied to the moft mifchievous purpofes by the Indians and Ne- 
groes; who, having conveyed fome of this powder under their 
thumb-nail, prefented a cup, or other veffel, of drink to the perfon 
they intended deftroying ; contriving, at the fame time, to fufpend 
the tip of their thumb in the liquor, in order to impregnate it; for 
which reafon, whenever a Negroe was feen to let the nail of his 
thumb grow to an extraordinary length, he was always fufpected of 
having fome bad defign of this fort in agitation. The common re- 
medy in Brafil is, firft, to adminifter a vomit of ipecachuana ; and 
then the juice, or powder, of nhambu. The nhambu is a plant, 
defcribed by Pifo, p. 228, and 310. It has a fibrous root, from which 
rifes a moderately thick, hard ftalk, knotty, rough, and hairy; fo 
are the branches, ‘The leaf is broad, green, and fucculent, largely 
indented, or divided.) From between the leaves come the flowers, 
on a long foot-ftalk, which are fingle and monopetalous. Then 
follows the fruit, round, about the fize of a {mall cherry, covered 
over with a chefnut-like, rough coat, in fhape like that of the ric/- 
nus, and containing flat, oval feeds, of a fhining, yellowith, brown 
colour. Every part of this plant has a hot, fpicy, pungent tatte, 
with an aromatic flavour. The bark, leaves, and fruit, are the parts 
generally ufed. 

Bluet, in his account of Guiney, mentions, that a cow, having 
drank a hearty draught of the juice, went and fed on a fhrub which 
grows common in Africa, called fenfitive plant, and received not the 
leaft hurt. 
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It feems probable, that the fenfitive plant of Guiney is the 
nhambu of Brafil, or, at leaft, that the nhambu is a fpecies of fen- 
fitive, and agrees fomewhat in defeription with a fpecies found 
growing naturally at Campeachy by Dr. Houtfton, which is thus 
defcribed, mimofa, foliis fubdigitatis, pinnatis, caule aculeato bifpido 
« fenfitive plant, with winged, handed leaves, and a prickly, hairy 
« ftalk2? The flowers are white, and fucceeded by prickly pods. 
It has alfo fome affinity to the black-bead fhrub, or large-leafed 
mimofa,. of Jamaica; a fhrubby {enfitive, and called, by fome, the 
humble plant, which has a declining, prickly ftalk, with pods 
erowing in clufters, with prickly coverings. It deferves experiment, 
whether ftrong. decoétions of the leaves and feeds of thefe fpecies, 
or an extra&t made from them, or the crude juice of the leaves, with 
powder of the feeds, might not counteract the effects of this poi- 
fon, tried on dogs and cats, or on fowls. 

Dr. Browne advifes the following remedy, to prevent any mif- 


. chievous effect. 


“Be a little mint-water, and fal ab/ynth. (or {alt of wormwood), 
‘¢ and mix.” 

“If the poifon has not been fwallowed any confiderable time, he 
afferts, that this eafy preparation will calm the moft violent 
fymptoms.. 

The virtue of the fixed falt of wormwood confifts in its being a 
good. febrifuge, and very faccefsful in removing tertian agues, pof- 
fibly by promoting the circulation of the blood, and attenuating it 
when it is agglutinated and fluggith. 3 

The effects.of the nhambu are fimilar; for it undoubtedly acts 
by its heat and pungency, {timulating the fibres to action, warming 
the ftomach, and aflifting the blood’s circulation.. 

The poifon is of what is.called the cold kind; and hence the 
beft antidote to it muft be a medicine of a warm, active, and atte= 
nuating quality.. The Indians, therefore, of Guiana give a mixture 
of red pepper bruifed in rum. 

The leaves. of the minofa famaicenfis, Jamaica fenfitive, without. 
prickles, have been ranked among vegetable poifons ; but. the root 
is faid to be an antidote to the, effect of the leaves. 
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The caffada-bread, mixed'with milk and a little {weet-oil, makes 
an admirable poultice for ripening and breaking tumors. 


115, Sweet Cassava. — Latropha, foliis palmatis, carne nived, ec. 
Browne, p. 350. 
This refembles the former plant, and is cultivated after the fame 
manner; but the root is free from any of the ill quality obferved in 
the juices of the other fort. It is roafted or boiled for ufe: but the. 
latter is thought the beft method of drefling it; for, in this ftate, 
the outward part is commonly brought almoft to the ftate of ajelly, 
and is extremely delicate and agreeable. A fine flour is made from. 
it. This fpecies bears a large berry. Lr 
i y Necror-Yam. — Diofeorea, radice tuber ofa luted. 
WHITE-YAM. — Diofcorea, radice albé aut purpured.. ; 

Both thefe plants are cultivated here univerfally for food; but: 
the former, which is of a yellowith colour, is coarfe, frequently 
ftringy, and not fo much in efteem.as the fecond,, vulgarly called,. 
by the Negroes, bochara-yam.. : | 

The roots grow to a confiderable bulk, and above a foot in: 
length; are mealy,, eafy of digeftion, palatable, and. nutritious. 

Both plants.are propagated by a flice from the root,. fo cut as to. ae 

have alittle of the fkin upon it, by which alone they germinate ;,. i 
for the. roots have no apparent germs, but caft out their. weakly 
ftems from every part of the furface alike. They are put into con-. | 
venient holes (two or three in each), generally dug pretty regular,, Hi 
and about a foot and an half, or two feet, {quare. Thefe are after-- 
wards filled from the adjoining banks; and the whole piece covered: 
with cane, or other trafh, which ferves to keep the ground cool and. ie 
frefh, and to prevent the growth of weeds, from which thefe plants ae | 
muft be carefully preferved, until they grow. fufficiently to cover. Va 
the mould themfelves. They may be planted about January and HH 
February, and will be fit to dig about Chriftmas,. or in. Auguft,, 
in order to.come in about May following, 

_ When the root is dug up,, care is taken not to. wound it, or as. 
little as. poflible ; for fuch as are cut throw out fprouts very early,, 
and are feldom fit for any thing, except planting, if they hold out 
even till the proper feafon comes round. After they are taken. up,. 
and cleared from the mould, they are rubbed over with. wood-athes,. 
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and piled on hurdles raifed above the floor ina dry room, admit- 
ting the air to pafs between them, and prevent their fweating, 
svhich would foon rot them, when any quantity happens to be laid 
in anheap. Twelve months are generally allotted for their coming 
to maturity from the time of their being planted; but in fome 
parts, where well-fupplied with moifture, and brought forward 
with a hot fun, they will ripen earlier than in others. 


117, PLANTANE-TREE. — Muja, frudiu majori triquetro. 


This is cultivated in every inland fettlement, or wherever the 
foil and feafons are propitious to it, with great care, as the fruit 
fupplies a principal part of fuftenance to the inhabitants, black and 
white. %Itthrives beftin a cool, rich, and moift foil, and is com- 
monly planted in regular walks, or avenues. It is propagated by 
the fuckers, which fpring up from the roots, fet at the diftance of 
{ix or eight to ten or twelve feet apart, and the latter more com- 
monly, as the root throws up, every year, a number of young 
{prouts, and confequently require a confiderable fpace to be allowed 
for their extenfion. 

When the bunch, or clufter, of fruit is gathered, the ftem gra- 
dually decays; to prevent, therefore, the young fuckers from being 
injured, the ftem is always cut down clofeto the ground when the 
fruit is wanted, in order to affift the growth of the new plants. 

The fruit is generally ufed when it is full-grown; but, before it 
ripens, this is known by the colour, which turns yellow, as foon 
as it begins to grow ripe. It is peeled, and either roafted in 
embers, or boiled; and thus ferved up at table, inftead of other 
bread. Many white perfons, after being accuftomed to it for fome 
time, actually prefer 1t to bread, efpecially when young and 
tender. The Negroes commonly boil it in their meffes of falt-fith, 
beef, or pork-broth, and find it a very ftrengthening wholefome 
food. When the fruit is ripe, it becomes lufcioufly fweet: it may 
then be made ufe of for tarts, or fliced and fried in butter, The 
Spaniards dry and preferve it as a fweetmeat ; and, perhaps, it is 
wholefomer than many other forts of confectionary that are more 
invogue. The ripe fruit and maize together are the beit food for 
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hogs put up to fatten; and give their flefh and fat a moft exquifite 
flavour and firmnefs. — 


The leaves are dried, and made into mats, and {tuffing for ma- 


trafies, pads, &c. The freth leaves are fuperior to melilot for. 


dreffing blifters, and generally in ufe for this purpofe. Upon 
thrufting a knife into the body of one of thefe trees, there ifiues 
out a large quantity of a limpid water, of a reftringent quality, 
which has been given, with the greateft fuccefs, to perfons fubje&, 
toa {pitting of blood, and in other fluxes. 


118. BANANA, — Mufa, frudtu breviori oblongo. 


The fruit is generally ufed when ripe ; it refembles the plantane, 
but has rather a fofter, mellower tafte, and more proper for tarts 
and fritters. The leaves of this tree are fuppofed to have furnifhed 


our firft parents with the modefty-pieces, or aprons, mentioned in 


{cripture. A very excellent drink is made from the juice of the 
ripe fruit fermented, moft refembling the beft South Ham cyder. 
A marmalade is likewife made with it, efteemed an excellent 
pectoral, good for coughs and hoarfenef, lenifying the ftharpnefs 
of the catarrhal humours, cooling, and refrefhing, 

The Spaniards conceit, that, on cutting this fruit athwart, there 
appears the form of a crofs in the middle, and, out of the fuper- 
ftitious reverence they bear to this figure, they never cut, but 
break it. . 

The fruit of thefe two fpecies may be regarded among the 
greateft bleffings beftowed upon the inhabitants of this climate, 
Three dozen plantanes are allowed fufficient to ferve one man for 
a week, in lieu of other bread, and will {upport him much better. 

The green leaves of both fpecies are an excellent fodder for 
horfes; and, as their juice is fomewhat reftringent, preferve them 
from {cowering too much after grazing on four or falt-marth grafs. 

The banana fruit, ripe, has been noted for its efficacy in cor- 
recting thofe fharp humours which generate, or accompany, the 
fluxes, to which Europeans are often fubject on their firft coming 
into the Weft-Indies. It is fomewhat furprifing, that captains of 
fhips inthis trade do not lay in a quantity of the roafted-fruit of 
thefe trees, or plants, for their fea-ftore, efpecially as it ean be 
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kept for a long time, packed in the. dried. leaves, and ftowed in 
tight cafks, and requires only a freth roafting, or heating, when 
wanted for ufe. It-is a cheap, hearty food, and would furnith the 
failors with a wholefome and agreeable change, after a tedious re- 
petition of {alt-meat, and not’ only keep them free from fcorbutic : 
foulnefles, but ferve the purpole of other vegetable aliment not fo 
eafily to be had at fea, and certainly much better for them than 
mouldy bifcuit, full of weevils and dirt. 


119. WiLD PLANTANE. — Mufa, fpadice erecto, Se. 


This beautiful plant grows wild in moft of the cooler mountains 
and gullies of Jamaica. In growth and leaves it perfectly refembles 
the other fpecies, but differs widely in the more effential parts, and 
produces no fruit. The ftem, or body, of it is fomewhat fmaller, 
but equally fucculent. 

I have feen, in this ifland, very large tra&ts of land, which once 
avere confiderable fugar-plantations, but, in length of time, became 
fo exhaufted, as not to make any proportionable return to the labour 
beftowed on them, and have therefore been thrown up, and de- 
ferted. Where this has happened from a change of feafons, and 
the want of fhowers, the difafter is incurable; and fuch land can- 
not be reftored to fertility, except by the return of favourable wea- 
ther, or by artificial waterings; the firft is {carcely to be hoped for ; 
the fecond is not always practicable. But there are other lands, 
which have been worn out with incefflant cultivation, and not fo 
deftitute of fhowers. In many places, it is ufual to let them lie 
fallow for two or three years, negle@ting what is abfolutely requi- 
fite during this interval of time; which is, to hoe-plough them, 
once a year at leaft, before the weeds feed and ripen; fo that the 
rains and dews, falling upon them, have. only affifted the growth 
and multiplication of weeds in fuch a manner, that they cannot 
afterwards be exterminated. It has been demonftrated, that water 
(more particularly rain) is the principal fupport and pabulum of all 
vegetables, In their itate of diffolution, the more rarefied particles 
of the fluid, they have imbibed, re-afcend into the atmofphere; but 
much of the-remainder becomes earth, affording a folid and actual 
tu(tentation and addition to the furface on which it falls. For this 
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reafon, probably, in the modern, improved flate of hufbandry 1n 
England, turnips are applied as an excellent manure for impo- 
verithed lands. In Jamaica, the fame root is not equally ft for the 
purpofe, becaufe it does not grow here to any confiderable bulk, nor 
is it fo fucculent as in England. Pwould propofe, therefore, to fub- 
ftitute, in its room, the wild plantane-tree, wherever it can be 
brought to grow. This plant is, in truth, a vegetable /yphon, full 
of water; and as it never fructifies, fo it cannot probably exhauft 
any foil. A walk of thefe fuckers might be planted on impoverithed 
land in a feafonable year, and fuffered to ftand for three years; and 
the ground hoed only till the plants appear to have flruck root, and 
to rife with vigour. In the third year they might be cut down, and 
left to rot upon’the furface. To f{upport them in the early part of 
their growth, it is neceflary to keep the ground clear of weeds 


about them. Hoeing performs this, and loofens the earth; which — 


facilitates the penetration of rains and dews through the furface. 
When theyare tolerably well grown, their broad, expanding leaves 
will fhade and cool the ground in fuch a manner, as to preferve it 
always moift and open, and fupprefs the afcent of weeds: from 
this period, therefore, hocing will not be fo neceflary. I fhould 
not recommend the fruit-bearing plantane for this defign, as it cer- 
tainly exhaufts land very much, and therefore would add to the 
evil, inftead of removing it. 

The ftems, or trunks, of any of thefe fpecies, cut in long junks, 
are the beft provifion that can be laid aboard the homeward-bound 
fhips, for fupport of the live-ftock. Sheep, goats, cattle, hogs, 
and poultry, are all fond of it; and, as the ftems preferve their 
facculence for a long fpace of time, the ftock fed with it require 
little or no water. For the fmaller animals the junks are chopped 
into {mall pieces. ; 

They are ftowed behind the mizzen-chains, where they do not 
in the leaft incumber the fhip. 


122. BONAVISTE-BEAN. — Phafeolus maximus pevennis, &Se. 
-Sloaneis: Caty.67. . 
This is cultivated in moft parts of the country, and thrives well 
in almoft every foil. The bean is a wholefome palatable food, and 
in general ufe, © 
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123. KipNey-Bean. — Phafeolus. 5. Browne, p. 291. 
This is likewife every where cultivated; and the feed, or bean, 
left to dry ; then gathered, and kept for ufe, chiefly as an ingredient 
in pepper-pots, . 


124, Lima Bean. — Phafeolus perennis. 6. Browne, p. 292. 

This is efteemed the moft delicious bean in the world. It re- 
quires a rich foil, and continues bearing four or five years fuc- 
ceflively. 


125. CALAvANCES, or Rep Bean.—Phafeolus. 7. Browne, p. 293. 

This is fown at any time after rains ; and, in fix weeks time, the 
fruit is large enough to eat green. It is a hardy plant, very much 
cultivated, thrives in every foil; and the bean is efteemed a whole- 
fome, ftrengthening food. The Chinefe have a white fort, called 
tao. They plant it on dry hills. The Europeans buy, of this fort, 
great quantities for fea-{tore on their return from China. The 
Eaft-India foye is preparedin the following manner [=]. Take a cer- 
tain meafure;, for inftance, a gallon of calavamces; let them be 
boiled till they are foft: alfo a gallon of bruifed wheat, and a 
gallon of common falt. Let the boiled calavances be mixed with 
the bruifed, wheat, and be kept covered clofe a day and a night in a 
warm place, that it may ferment. ‘Then put the mixture of cala- 
vances and wheat, together with the falt, into. an earthen veffel, 
with two gallons and an half of common water; and cover it up 
very clofe. The next day ftir it about well with a battering ftick,. 
or a churn (the barrel-churn, which is made with flips of board, 
placed perpendicular to the fides. within, about three inches in 
breadth, and running the length of the barrel, mounted on. an axis. 
at each end placed on a frame, and turned with a windlafs-handle, 
would:anfwer beft for this purpofe), and for feveral days, twice or- 
thrice a,day, in. order to blend it more thoroughly together. ‘This. 
work muft be continued for two or three months; then ftrain off’ 
and prefs out the liquor, and keep it. for ufe in kegs, or: fmall: 


barrels.. The older it is, the clearer it will be, and of a. propor-. 


tionably higher value. After it is prefled out, you may pour more. 
[x] Ellis, 
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water on the remaining mafs, then ftir it about violently ; and, in 
fome days after, you may prefs out more foye. 


126. BLACK-EYED Pea. — Phafeolus. 8. Browne, p. 293. 


This is much like the foregoing, and thought by fome to be 
rather more palatable. 


127. Cuckxotp’s Increase. — Phafeolus. 9. Browne, p. 293. 


This refembles the calavances in fize and manner of growth. It 
is a profitable pulfe, and much cultivated. . 


128. SUGAR-BEAN. — Phafeolus. 10. Browne, p. 293. 


This is generally cultivated, and ferved up at every table. It 1s 
of eafy growth, and continues to bear a confiderable part of the 
year. 


129. BRoAD-BEAN. — Phajfeolus perennis. 12. Browne, p. 294. 

This is cultivated more for the fake of its fhade than its fruit; 
though the latter is equally wholefome and palatable, and fre- 
quently feen at the beft tables. 

There are fome other varieties, as the great Angola, the clays 
coloured, &c. Sir Hans Sloane reckons above twenty-one forts. 


130. The Picron, or ANGota Pea. — Cytifus fructicofus, ras 
mofus, triphyllus. Browne, p. 296. 

This fhrub is chiefly cultivated by the Negroes in their gardens 
and grounds, becaufe it isa perennial, and does not require much 
care. It bears a great number of pods. The feeds, or peas, are 
a hearty wholefome food, and generally in ufe, green or dried. 
The leaves are very good fodder for cattle. 


131. ENGLISH Beans and PEAs. 


The various forts of thefe, brought in feed, are cultivated here, 
but thrive beft in the mountains, particularly the beans: but I have 
{een exceedingly fine peas in the lowlands, which generally come 
to maturity intwo months. They thrive well in brick-mould, and 
in the hills near Spanith Town, the Liguanea mountains, and all 
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the other inland mountainous. parts. The large marrow-fat pea, 
which came from Cuba, is the moft in efteem, and anfwers well in 


moft parts of the ifland. 


132. CORAL, or RED-BEAN-TREE.—LErythrina arborea, fpinefa et 
non fpinofa, &c. 


This grows in many parts of the ifland. It is propagated by the 
flips or cuttings, or by the feed; it bloffoms in three years from the 
feed, and has young pods about the middle of February; and by 
the latter end of March the feed is full grown, and of a beautiful red 
colour. The prickly fpecies make good fences. ‘They rife to the 
height of fixteen or eighteen feet. They were probably both intro- 
duced by the Spaniards formerly, to be planted among their cacao 
walks, where they lay moft expofed to the weather, to break the 
impetuofity of the wind; and hence their common appellation of 
madre de cacao, or mother of cacao. 

A feed of the bean-tree, being planted by a gentleman in his garden, » 
for experiment-fake, it was found, in two years nine months, to 
have grown to the height of feven feet, meafured from the bafe or 
root to the branches. The quicknefs of its afcent, and fturdinefs, 
prove it admirably well adapted to be the protetor of the young tender 
cacao. plants. 


133. PINDALS, or GROUND-NUTS—Arachis. 


The plant, which produces thefe nuts, was firft brought from. 
Africa. 

They refemble a filbert in colour, fhape, and fize. ‘They are found 
in the earth, environed with a thin cifta, which contains two or three 
kernels, and feveral of thefe bags are feen adhering to the roots of one 
plant. When ripe, and fit to dig, the covering, in which they are 
contained, appears dry, like a withered leaf ; this being taken off, the 
kernels, or nuts, are immediately difclofed to view, reddifh on their 
outfide, and very white within. ‘They have fomewhat of the almond 
flavour, but more of the chefnut ; fome think them equal to the pif- 
tachia. ‘They are nourithing,. and often given as food to Negroes on 
voyages from Guiney, where they pafs under the name of gubaguds. 

They 
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They may be eatgn raw, roafted, or boiled. ‘The plant thrives: beft 
in a free foil, and warm fituation. In Southern climes vait crops of 
thefe nuts are faid to be produced from light, fandy, and indifferent 
foils. Do&or Brownrigg, of North Carolina, tranfimitted fome ac- 
count of. the value of thefe nuts to the Royal Society.. From a quan- 
tity of them, firft bruifed, and put into canvas bags, he expretied a 
pure, clear, well-tafted oil, -ufeful for the fame purpofes, as the oils of 
olives or almonds. 

From fpecimens both of the feeds and oil, produced before the So- 
ciety, it appeared, that neither of them were fubject to turn rancid by 
keeping. The oil in particular, which had been fent from Carolina 
eight months before, without any extraordinary care, and had undee- 
gone ‘the heats of the fummer, remained perfectly {weet and good. 
A bufhel of them yielded (in Carolina): without heat, one gallon of 
oil, and with heat, a much larger quantity, dut of inferior quality, 
It has been juftly fuppoted,. that, from a fuccefsful profecution of this 
manufacture, the colonies may not only be able to fupply their own. 
confumption, in licu of the olive oil annually imported from Europe, 
but even make it a confiderable article of their export: 

The nuts bruifed, and applied in form of a poultice, take away in= 
flammations, caufed by the venomous ftings of. bees, {corpions, 
watps, Sc. 


» Momordica 





343 Ceraser—i. Smooth-leafed’s and, 2. Hairy 
glabra. 2. Id. birfuta. 


Both thefe plants are cultivated: in many parts of‘ the ifland, and 
efpecially in the town-gardens. ‘The'internal part of the fruit is of:a- 
very elegant red colour, and filled with feveral large red feeds, in fize 
and form refembling thofe of the tamarind. If the point’of the {mali-. 
eft pin or needle is {tuck into any part of the fruit, it- will immedi- 
ately fly open in divifions, turning, as-it were, infide out, as if by a. 
kind of magic touch. ‘The plants make very beautiful arbours. The 
leaves and fruit,. externally applied,-are efteemed great vulneraries. 
The leaves boiled, or a-decoétion of them, is taken to promote the 
lochiz and in obftruétians of the liver and mefentery. The root pow- 
dered, and given with cream of tartar, from a fcruple to forty grains, 


is anfwerable to the like intention ; and a diftilled water is made from: 
5 the 
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JAMAICA. 


the leaves and fruit, mixed with falt of nitre, recommended as a lotion 


for the St. Anthony’s fire, and pimples in the face. ~ The pulp of the 
fruit is purgative, and an oil may be obtained from it, which cures 


burns, and takes away {cars. 


125. ‘CLamy-cunrry—Malphigia arbor baccifera. 


‘This beautiful tree grows to a confiderable fize in the lowlands. 

The berries come out in clufters of a fine red colour, about as big as 
a middling cherry, having a foft, fweetith, clammy pulp, invelop- 
ing a number of {mall feeds. 

It bloffoms in February, and has ripe fruit in April. The turkies, 
and other.poultry, nay even hogs and dogs, are extremely fond of the 
berries, and are thought to fatten upon them. The fruit of the 
baftard cherry ferves likewife for poultry. 


136. BARBADOES Cuerry—Mabphigia, punici mah facie. 


‘This fhrubby tree has much the appearance of the pomegranate 
plant. 
The fruit is of the fame fize and form as the common Englifh cher- 
ries, of alight-red colour, a pleafant fubacid tafte, and very fucculent ; 
it makes very agreeable tarts, and excellent jellies. 


1397.1 SEA- SIDE-GRAPE—Coccolobis uvifera hittorea. 


‘This tree is very frequent on all the low fandy fhores. It is eafily 
propagated in other parts of the country by flips or cuttings. It 
grows to a large fize, and is then looked upon as a beautiful wood for 
cabinet ware. 

The berries are about the fize of common grapes, and, when ripe, 
have an agreeable flavour, but the juice is reftringent ; and for this 
quality it is remedial in fluxes, particularly fuch as may enfue from 
drinking the brackifh water, common to the places where they grow 
adjacent to the fea. “There are fome other varieties of the coccolobis, 
whofe fruit poffeffes the like quality. 


138. JAMAICA Grapr-viInE—Vitis fylvefiris. 


This grows fpontaneoully in the woods; the fruit appears in bunches, 
refembling the Englifh elder, of the fame bignefs and complexion, 
i but 
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but endued with a pleafant, vinous flavour. It ufed to furnith the 
hunters with refrefhment, and is no lefs grateful to the animals pur- 
fued. It is alfo known by the name of water-qwithe 3 for the vine is 
fo full of juice, that a junk of three feet length will yield near a pint 
of clear, taftelefs water, which has faved the lives of many. who have 
wandered long in the woods, without any other liquid for their fap- 
port. For this reafon it deferves to be cultivated in all thofe parts 
which are deftitute of {prings, as it is a natural refervoir, colle€ting and. 
keeping a pure and falutary water in the drieft, hotteft feafons; and 
has been obferved to thrive exceedingly well in the Red Hills, and 
other rocky, mountainous diltrids, where {prings of water are moft 
deficient. r 

The vine produces a large quantity of {mall black grapes, of a rough. 
tafte, which would undoubtedly make an. excellent red wine,. under. 
proper management. 


\ 


139. GRAPE VINE. —Viiis,. 


The white and red grape vines, particularly the: muféadine,. have 
been introduced here from Europe and. Madeira, and feem to. thrive. 
extremely well.. The bunches grow to an: extraordinary. magnitude,. 
and the pulp is.more flefhy,. and lef watery, than in the South of. 
France ; a difference to be naturally expected from the greater heat of© 
climate, and richnefS of foil. "The mufeadine- anfwers better: in, the- 
lower fites than any, of the other {pecies,. ripens all its berries near. at 
a time, and with due care might, be brought to the utmost perfection... 
The clufters are very large in the lowlands, the grapes mellow,. and. 
might doubtlefs produce a fine-mellow. wine, if cultivated in any fuf-. 


dicient extent, and by perfons of competent {kill. ‘The hills of Health- 


fhire, of Liguariea, the Long Mountains, the Red Hills near Spanith, 
Town, feem.all well.accommodated to fome or other of thefe vines, 
feleGing the cooler and higher afcents.for fuch as. are indigenous to. 
Europe ;. but the mufcadine would probably fucceed beft in the lower 
hills of Liguanea, which have a South. afpeét, anda friable, gravely, 

furface. 
‘The method in which the grape vines are ufually cultivated: here, . 
is. very abfurd»’ The tendrils are generally carried over frames, or 
arbours, 
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arbours, eight or ten feet above the ground, by which means the 
fruit is deprived of all refleted heat, which is neceflary to mature 
it. ess 

In Madeira, the beft vines are moftly growing on flopes, in a 
South afpect, and trailed within two feet of the earth. The bunches 
eo | ufually fold at the Jamaica markets are ripe only on one fide, re- 
yt | fembling a joint of meat ona motionlefs {pit, the one half roafted, 
| the other raw. Ihave feen branches of eight pounds weight, having 
| only the fide that faced the fun thorougly ripened, whilit the other, 


i being conftantly fhaded from his rays, and elevated too high to re- 

ceive much impreflion from the warm vapours of the foil beneath 

my | them, remained perfectly green. No perfon here has attempted hi- 
ah | therto to make wine, it being a bufinefs with which our country- 

Te | men are very little acquainted ; nor perhaps, ig it worth while to 


attempt it, except for domeftic confumption ; fince the French 
Proteftant families fettled in the province of South Carolina are en- 

tering fo largely into this branch, that it is highly probable, they 

will be able, in a few years, to {upply the Weit India iflands, and 

even Great Britain, with excellent wines, at a much cheaper rate f 
than they are now purchafed from foreigners. . 


140. PinE APPLE. — Ananis. 


‘There are feveral varieties of this delicious fruit ; fome of which, 
may have been obtained from feeds ; and it 1s thought that if the 
feeds were fown frequently, there might be as great a variety pro- 
cured of this fruit, as there is of apples and pears in Europe. Some 
of the forts obfervable here, are, 

The bog-walk pine, of a comprefied form, and deep green coat, 
white flefh. 9 

The fame, with a yellow coat. 

The pyramidical, or fugar loaf, with yellowifh fleth, and deep 
1h iy green coat. 

The fame, with a yellow coat. 

| The fmooth-leaved, or king pine. 

fi The queen pine, with leaves fmooth, or fometimes {piked. 
| The {maller green or yellow pyramidal, or Montferrat. 


Of 
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Of thefe the {ugar loaf is moft efteemed ; : it 1s propagated by the 


crown arifing from the fummit of its pyramid, or by the fuckers 

« {pringing (on the | Toots 5 3 but the latter come ‘quicker to maturity. 
They all thrive beft in a brick mould, and warm fituation.’ Some 
perfons cultivate them on the top of fmall ridges or banks, “raifed 
about 18 inches, and difpofed.in ftraight rows; they grow moft 
dJuxuriantly when they are thus affociated together, like the pen- 
guin, and the fuckers from them are ftronger and finer than when 
the plants: are feparated to a diftance from. each other, ‘and theit 
roots are likewife kept cooler and moifter. “They are fubject, efpecially 
ina. very dry feafon, to.be attacked with a {mall white infect, which, 
if not deftroyed, ‘will overfpead the leaves quite to the root, {top the 
growth | of the plants, and confume their j juice. 

This is futpected 1 to be the fame which frequently does fuch mif- 
| chief j in Tong droughts, to the cane pieces, and is called the blaft. In 
| order to kill them, it has been recommended to {teep the freth 
leaves and {tems of tobacco, for twelve hours in water, and {prinkle 
all the plants every day with this water, by means of the common 
garden pot, till the infects difappear; the water fo impregnated i is 
| {aid to kill thefe animalcules, without doing the {malleft injury to 
the plants. Some ufe.a fponge; but this is too laborious and dila- 
tory a method, where the plants are numerous, and all or moft of 
them affected. Perhaps a ftrong decoction of the tobacco leaves, 
ufed when perfectly cool, might be found {till more effectual; the 
experiment might likewife be practifed on cane pieces, by means of 
| ‘a water engine, with a rofe- -bead fixed upon the difcharging pipe. 
| The bog-walk pine is not fo {weet or agreeable as the others ; 
and next to the fugar loaf, the Montferrat pine is reckoned moft 
| #eligible; there is, however, a variety in their flavour, accommodated 
| to different palates, fome being moreacid, or more tich and cloying 
| than others. 
| _ ‘The fermented j juice of the ere eh has been an into a 
very pleafant wine, and is fometimes mixed in the cifterns that con- 
tain the liquor for rum, in order to communicate a more agreeable 
zeft, They are a profitable commodity in this ifland, either for 
fale in the towns, or to the fhipping; and fome of the fruit is ex- 
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ported by way of prefent, preferved in fyrup, as they forma very 
elegant appearance with their crowns, at a defert. 

They are now fo well known in Europe, that more need not be 
faid of them. 


141. WILD-PINE, — Tillandfia maxima. 


The plants of this clafs were formerly ranged under the head of 
the vifcus, or parafitical ; which, inftead of rooting in the earth like 
other plants, fix themfelves, and take root on the bodies and branches 
of trees. 

There is an infinite number of them in Jamaica, fome of which 
may be made to grow upon a broom, or a mop ftick, fixed upright 
in the ground; which proves that they derive their {upport, and 
growth principally by abforption of moifture from the atmofphere. 

The wild pines, are by much the largeft of this clafs, and very 
frequent in this ifland, in the thick woods of the interior moun- 
tains; where they are feen growing in abundance between the 
forks, and on the larger branches of the bigger trees ; and by the 
eafy bend, and hollow bafe of the leaves, become natural refervoirs, 
which catch water from every fhower that falls upon them, 
fufficient to laft during the longeft continued drougths, and at hand 
to fupply the thirfty hunter, or to refrefh other animals. Nothing 
can be more fignal than the benevolent and wife provifion which 
the Deity has made in the example of the vine before mentioned, 
and this plant, for remedying thofe ill effects which the inclemency 
of weather may occafion in this climate to the inhabitants. In the 
deep recefles of the foreft, and where the foil is rich, and the 
trees of great magnitude, the wild-pine prefents its cooling bever- 
age at every turn; in the more fterile rocky fituations, where the 
trees are ftunted, and the pine cannot vegetate fo luxuriantly, we 
find its place fupplied. with the wild-vine; there is no end to our 
admiration of the Divine benignity, nor ought we to fix any to our 
gratitude. 


142, Lime. 
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142. Lime. —~ Citrus fruéfu ovato, minori, acido. 
Id. Fructu rotundo. 


This bufhy tree does not grow to any confiderable height or bulk; 
it is commonly. ufed-in fences. The fruit is well Enos aS a princi- 
pal ingredient in punch. If intended for exportation, it fhould be ga- 
théted when a yellowifh tinge firft begins to appear on fome part of the 
rind, and will keep well, hung up In an airy part of the fhip-in nets; or, 
where.a quantity is fent, it may be packed up in dry corn hufks, and 
ftowed in a cafk which has fome air-holes made in it. If a method 
could be fallen’ upon of drying the ripe fruit in Jamaica, until the coat 
grew perfe@ly hard and tough, it would bear the voyage nnuch. better 
fo preferved, and go in excellent condition for ufe; and this, I appre= 
hend, may be done by expofing i it, {pread out on a platform, to the hot 
fin, after the manner of pimento, for a week or two before it is packed 
for exportation. . The unconcotted juice of the green fruit is gene- 
rally injurious to weak bowels. 
- ‘This fruit, as well as the following, makes an elted dt {weetimeat, 
cleared of the pulp, and prepared with the beft clarified fyrup. 

The bark and fibres of the root are excellent ftrengthening aperi- 
tives, and found frequently effectual in obftinate febrile cafes, as well 
as in weaknefles and obftructions of the bowels. ‘The leaves are ge~ 
nerally ufed in difcutient baths; and the fruit in a variety of cafes, 
The crude juice, mixed with {alt of wormwood, is given in the {tate 
of ebullition in fevers, and commonly ufed in the compofition of faline 
draughts. The fruit is roafted, and the pulp applied to cleanfe ulcers. 
It anfwers all thofe intentions where a livelier {ub-acid than that of 
the lemon is required. 

The Negroes take the young fruit foon after it is formed, or when it 
1s about the fize of a {mall hazel-nut, pare off the rind, which they 
beat into a fine pulp, and with a hair pencil apply it carefully to the lids 
of fore eyes, for acure. It is fuppofed, this rawnefs of the cye-lid, 
accompanied with a humour, is generally caufed by worms, which 
lodge in it, and that this application deftroys them. ‘This hint is worth 
a further attention, fince the animalcules, if they really lodge there, 
may be difcoverable by proper glafles; and hence the knowledge ob- 
tained, whether the application would be proper, or otherwife. 
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There are varieties of this fruit. — The fmall round lime; the large 
oval; the bergamot; the fweet lime. 

Next follow the lemons. 


143. [HE CoMMON, or Lispon Lemon. — Citrus vel Limo arbor. 


Thefe differ little, except in the roughnefs, or fmoothnels, and dia- 
meter of their coat. 


144. ST. HELENA LEMON. — Citrus fruétu majori, acido ovato. 


This is cultivated for the largenefs of the fruit, one of which will 
yield above half a pint of juice; and feems to bea milder fub-acid than 
the common lemon. 

The efficacy of lemon juice in preventing the fea fcurvy, has been 
commended by all modern writers on the {ubject, and was not un- 
known in the earlier times of our navigation. Sir James Lancafter, 
in his voyage where he was general in the Eaft Indies, in the year 
1601, carried with him feveral bottles of lemon juice; and by giving 
three {fpoonfuls to each failor in the morning, who then fafted till noon, 
kept them entirely free from, or cured them of, this terrible diforder. 

The juice of limes and lemons depurated, and mixed with good rum, 
makes the liquor called /orué, which may be confidered as an article of 


export. 


145. SOUR ORANGE, OF SEVILLE. — Aurantium foliis, gvato-lanceo= 
latis, fructu acido, 


146. SWEET, or CHINA ORANGE. — Aurantium foliis lanceolatis, 
acutis, fruciu dulct. 


147. SHADDOCK. — Aurantium foliis, ovato-lanceolatis, craffis, frucke 
maximo. 


Thefe are fo well known, as to require no defcription. The firft 
grows wild in many parts of the woods, and is but little regarded. ‘The 
fecond varies much in flavour, and appearance of the coat, occafioned 
probably by the difference of foil and fituation. Jam perfuaded, that 
if pains were taken, thefe fruits might be brought here to the utmoft 


pitch of perfection. 
They 
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They thrive beft in a brick-mould foil; I have feen the China 


orange, produced from a tree growing in fuch a foil, fo exquifitely 
{weet, that when the fruit was ripe, the whole rind was covered with 
a faccharine farina. 

The fhaddocks, in general, are but indifferent; moft of them inclin- 
ing to a white pulp or flefh, and a watery bitterifh juice, greatly infe- 
rior to the Eaft India fruit. Mr. Miller accounts for this by remark- 
ing, that by conftantly raifing thefe trees from the feeds, the fruit dege~ 
merates continually; whereas, if the inhabitants would only dud or ino- 
culate from the good fort, they might have it in as great plenty as they 
pleafed: but that they refign the whole to nature, feldom giving them- 
felyes any further trouble, than to put the feeds in the ground, and 
leave them to grow as nature fhall incline. ‘This obfervation of his is: 
perfetly true; and, perhaps, their practice is not fo much the effe& of 
carelefinefs, as the want of knowing how to perform the snoculation 5, 
for which reafon, I fhall give the method recommended by that inge- 
nious writer, which is very practicable in Jamaica, and where we 
may hope to fee it adopted; fince it is furely fome fatisfaction to poffefs 
fo favourite a fruit in its moft perfe€&t and delicious ftate, whether for 
confumption within the ifland, or for exportation. Iam the rather in- 
duced to this, upon finding that oranges are an article of export from 
fome of the Northern colonies, where they certainly cannot be’ brought: 


‘to the fame degree of goodnefs, of which they are capable, with mode+ 


rate culture, in this ifland; for, in faét, the fineft China orange I ever ate 
in England, was not comparable to the wort f have tafted in Jamaica. 
‘The exports from Charles Town, South Carolina, in the year 1747,, 


comprehended 296,000 oranges; in 1761, 161,000. Whence it ap- 


pears, that this fruit is as much an eftablifhed commodity for their ex- 
port, as it is at Litbon, or Seville, and may, with propriety, be made: 
fuch at Jamaica. | 

The manner of performing the inoculation is as follows: you muft 
be provided witha fharp penknife, having a flat haft (the ufe of which 
is to raife the bark of the ftock to. admit the bud), and fome found mat,, 
which fhould be foaked in water to. increafe its ftrength; the vartous 
barks ufed for making ropes in this ifland, will anfwer this purpoie full. 
as well. Then having taken off the cuttings, or young fhoots, irom 


the trees you would propagate; you fhould choofe a fmooth part of the 
fiock, 
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ftock, about five or fix inches above the furface of the ground, if de- 
fined for dwarfs; but if for ftandards, they fhould be budded fix feet 
above ground: then with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the 
sind of the ftock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit down- 
wards, about two inches in length, fo that it may be in the form of aT’; 
but you mut be careful not to cut too deep, left you wound the ftock ; 
then having cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk re- 
maining, you fhould make a crofs cut about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it, 
in form of an efcutcheon. ‘This done, you muft,. with your knife, 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it, or not (for all thofe buds that 
lofe their cyes in ftripping fhould be thrown away, being good for 
nothing); then, having gently raifed the bark of the ftock where the T 
incifion was made, with the flat haft of your knife, clear to the wood, 
you fhould thruft the bud therein, obferving to place it fmooth between 
the rind and the wood of the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind be- 
longing to the bud, which may be too long for the flit made in the 
ftock ; and fo having exaétly fitted the bud to the ftock, you muft tie 
them clofely round, beginning at the lower part of the flit, and pro- 
ceeding to the top, taking care that you do not bind round the eye of 
the bud, which fhould be left open. When the buds have been ino- 
culated two or three weeks, thofe which remain plump and frefh, you 
may depend are joined ; and at this time the bandage muft be loofened, 
which if not done in time, will pinch the ftock, and greatly injure, if 
not deftroy, the bud. 

The direStions J hall infert hereafter, with regard to the tranfporta- 
tion of plants and fruits from one climate to another, may furnifh hints 
for the method of packing the fruits of this clafs, when defigned for 
export. 

The rinds of the orange, and citron which likewile flourifhes here, 
have many medical: virtues; and, when preferved, are applied to a va- 
riety of culinary ufes; however, the high duties on fuch confectionary 
difcourage their exportation in this form. But the diftilled water ob- 
tained from their flowers might be made here in large quantity, and 
ereat perfection, for export, and would an{wer in point of profit. A 
perfon {killed in this manufaGure might, by varioufly blending the 
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different flowers of the feveral fpecies, increafe the value and demand 
for it at home. ‘The citron water conftitutes a feparate, and no mean 
article, for commerce. The f{maller fhaddock, or forbidden fruit, is 
_preferred by fome palates to the larger, for its fuperior fweetnefs. 

The feeds of all the {pecies have a bitterifh, but pleafant tafte, and, 
doubtlefs, would make very good emulfions, which might be fuccefs- 
fully ufed, when the {tomach is weak and languid, and cannot bear the 
ftronger bitters; nor is it improbable, but they may prove an excellent 
mixture with milk in confumptive cafes. They are very fuccefsfully 
adminiftered in dry belly-aches, and convulfive {pafms; and one of the 
moft effectual remedies that can be ufed to reftore weakly limbs to their 
former vigour; but it fhould be continued for fome time, aided by re- 
gularity and other affiftants, and ufed before the parts are emaciated. 

The fhaddock is generally in perfeftion in December; the orange 
and lemon {pecies are to be had all the year round. 


148. WatER Lemon, — Pafiflora (4) foliis cordatis produétis, Se. 
Dirty 2a: 
This grows frequent in the woods, and fupplies the wild hogs with 
a great part of their food in the feafon. It bears a beautiful flower ; 
the fruit is a pleafant fub-acid, cooling, and highly refrefhing in fe- 
vers ; it is a climber, and makes very fine arbours. 


149. Liquorice WEED, or SwEET-Broom WeED. — Scoparia 
erecta ramofa, &c. 


150. Witp Liquorice, or Rep-Beap VINE. — Glycine faliolis 
pinnatis, fpicis nodofis axillaribus. 


The firft grows, by a branched ftalk, to the height of 18 or 20 
inches. The whole plant, efpecially the flender fhoots at the top, is 
frequently ufed in diluting and pectoral infufions, and may defervedly 
be confidered as an excellent vulnerary. 

The European liquorice grows well in this ifland, but it is inferior 
in virtue to the fecond plant above-mentioned, which climbs in a!l the 
hedges on the South fide, and winds itielf about any fhrub in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The ftalks are about the fize of a goofe-quill, fet wih {mall winged 
leaves, equal in number on each fide, and ranged oppoiite to one ano- 

ther, 
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ther, which poffefs the exact liquorice tafte. The pods contain three 
or four fcarlet peas, with a black fpot, which in the Eaft Indies:and 
Africa are ftrung for necklaces.. A ftrong decoGtion of the leaves, 
boiled afterwards into a thick fyrup with fugar, 1s frequently given for 
a cough, and generally found to be a certain remedy. An infufion is 
likewife made from the leaves and tops for the fame intention. It opens 
both the body and the kin very mildly, and helps expectoration. 

The feeds are of a very deleterious nature; and, when bruifed, cannot 
be taken inwardly without great danger; when -{wallowed whole, 
they commonly pafs intire, and are rarely attended with any of thofe 
violent fymptoms that accompany the powder, which operates furioufly 
awards and downwards. ' | 

An extraét may be made from the roots, no ways inferior to what 
is obtained from the roots of liquorice. 


1st. Meton. — Melo. 


There are feveral varieties of the melon kind here, where they thrive 
exceedingly well, and with little trouble or attention. 

The varieties confift in the fhape, whether round, oval, compreffed, 
or long; the roughnefs or fmoothnefs of coat; the colour of the flefh, 
whether white, red, greenifh, or yellowifh; and in {weetnefs and fla- 
vour. A gentleman here, the moft curious in their cultivation, ufed 
to prepare fome fine mould in {mall bafkets, in which the feed was 
fown; thefe bafkets were fet in little hillocks of earth, and fuffered to 
decay. I know not the particular reafons for this method, but his fruit 
was of a fuperior quality to moft. The mutk and cantelupe are high- 
eft in efteem, grow to a large fize here, and arrive at the utmoft per- 
fection, particularly the latter kind with a greenith flefh, which (con- 
trary to Mr. Miller’s obfervation in regard to thofe raifed in England) 
is by far the richeft, fineft flavoured, and diffolves in the mouth. The 
mut{k has no net work about it here as in England, and turns very 
yellow. | 

152. WaTER Meton. — Anguria folits multi partitis. 

This fruit grows here to a monftrous fize; the fort which has the 
red pulp, is preferred to the other. It is more recommended by its good 
effeét in cooling the blood, than by its favour, which much refembles 


that of water, flightly fweetened with fugar. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Haffelquift cautions, that this fruit fhould be eaten with circum- 
{pedtion ; for if taken liberally in the heat of the day, when the body is 
very warm, bad confequences often enfue; and it may occafion colics, 
loofeneffes, fluxes, a foul ftomach, &c. It will fometimes chill the 
ftomach like ice, and a too free indulgence in it is thought to nourifh 
and multiply the gourd and tape worms. 

The like caution is requifite in regard to all the melon and cucumber 
tribe, which ought to be eaten fparingly in this climate, and not with« 
out fome correétive, fuch as fugar, Madeira wine, or pepper and falt. 

The French in the iflands ufe fugar, and fometimes an addition of a 
little lime juice, with moft of their fruits. 


153. Witp CucuMBER. — Cucumis fubbirfutus, minor, fylveftris. 


This grows wild in the woods in great abundance; and the fruit is 
efteemed a wholefome, agreeable ingredient in foups; it makes a good 
pickle. The European cucumbers thrive fo well here, that they may 
almoft be reckoned indigenous. The tribe of gourds is very nume- 
rous; I fhall only notice the more ufeful. 


154. SMALL Gourn. — Cucurbita villofa, fruétu pyriformi minori. 


The fhells are generally made ufe of by the Negroes for bottles and 
water-cups; a decoétion of the leaves is given in purgative clyfters ; 
and the pulp is often employed in refolutive poultices. 


155. SLENDER-WINDING Gourp, or SweET Gourp. — Cucurbita 
Jruétu longifimo, bipedali, incurvo, obtufo. 


This is cultivated for the fake of its fruit, which, when boiled, is 
wholefome and nourifhing, frequently made into puddings, and particu- 
larly relifhing with falt meat. ; 


156. Larce Gourp. — Cucurbita fruciu maximo fubrotunda. 


This is cultivated chiefly for the fake of its fhell, which grows fre- 
quently fo large as to contain between 30 and 4o quarts. Dr. Barham 
ipeaks of one prefented to him which held 36 quarts; and adds, that he 
carried two to England, which were perfe@ly globular, exactly of a 
fize, and contained 24 quarts each. Where the ales is manufactured 
for export, it is commonly preferved in thefe hells, of middling bulk. 

Vor, III, 5K They 
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They are generally ufed here by, the Negroes inftead of large jars, for 
holding water, falt, rice, corn, &c. 

The Negroes prepare them in the following manner: they make a 
hole at one end, into which they pour hot water in order to diffolve 
the pulp ;, after, this they extract the pulp with a ftick, and rinfe the 
whole infide thoroughly with fand and water, in order to loofen the 
fibres, that remain, and clear them away. . After they are thus cleanfed, 
they. ave fuffered to dry, and are then fit for ufe. The pumkin and 
{quath are no lefs generally cultivated, and the boiled fruit in uni- 
verfal efteem at every table. 


157. CHocuo, — Sechium. 


This vine is cultivated in moft parts of the ifland, and grows lux- 
uriantly. It makes good arbours, The fruit, boiled, is ferved up by 
way of a green, and efteemed agreeable and wholefome. It is likewife 
ufed for fattening hogs. With the addition of fugar and lemon juice, 
it is no bad fuccedaneum for apples, when fuch a fauce is wanted for 
pork or goofe. The root, boiled or roafted, is extremely palatable and 
nourifhing. 


158. Papaw. — Carica mas et femina. 


The male and female trees may be propagated by layers. ‘They 
grow wild in moft parts of the ifland. ‘The flowers, buds, and tender 
foot-flalks of the female tree are preferved as a fweetmeat, and the long 
mango papaw or fruit asa pickle, which is very little inferior to the Eaft 
India mango. ‘The rounder fruit when ripe is boiled, and eaten. with 
any kind of flefh meat, and is looked upon as perfeétly wholefome; but 
eaten raw, it contains an acrid juice, very injurious to the inteftines ; 
and fo penetrating is this fluid in the green unripe fruit, that, boiled 
with the hardeft falt meat, it will render it perfeCtly foft and tender. 
It is faid to caufe the like effe&t on hogs, who, if fed with it for any 
confiderable time, are fubje& to have their guts excoriated with its 
acrimony. ‘The flowers of the male tree are white, and thofe of the 
female yellowith, and much larger; but the fex is plainly diftinguifh- 
able to the moft common obferyer, by the former never producing 
fruit, 
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The green fruit, thoroughly boiled, {queezed, and dulcified with a 
little fugar and lemon juice, is frequently ufed as a fubftitute for ap- 
ples in fauce and tarts, and refembles them fo.exactly in tafte, as 

fearcely to be ‘difttheuithed. Wt | Cy Ata ger 
_ The milky liquor, obtained from the raw fruit, is faid to take away 
warts, and deftroy the ring-worm. . 

» The Negroes are pofleffed with an opinion of the good’ or bad qua- 
lities of particular trees, when planted near any habitation, as to the 
-effe&s their neighbourhood may occafion to the inhabitants. ‘This opi- 
cnion feems tobe well founded; for as trees (efpecially in this climate) 
have a very extenfive atmofphere, and diffufe a fragrant or difagreeable 
odour to a great diftance around them, fo it is highly probable, that 
thele efiuvia are impregnated with fome of the more effential properties 
of the tree, from which they are refpired; and thus may have a confe- 
quence to health, fimilar to the breath of a difeafed perfon, or the 
vapout of a perfumed fubftance. ‘There may alfo be falutary or nox- 
ious qualities in the atmofphere of fome, when the particles are fo fub- 
tile as not to be diftinguifhed by the olfaGtory fenfe. The fimell of the 
manchioneel fruit has fomething in it which induces a fenfation of 
faintnefs and languor. The fcent emitted from the opopinax wood, 
and roots frefh cut, :is exquifitely cadaverous and loathfome. ‘The fe- 
cret agency of thele efivea of trees and plants may havea more pow- 
erful influence upon human health, than many are aware of. 

The Negroes fuppofe that the papaw trees are very conducive to ren- 
der theiair healthy, and therefore plant them near their houfes. The 
blofioms:are extremely odoriferous, and the trunks fo fucculent, and 
growth fo quick, that they pofibly affift to drain the foil, where they 
are planted, of fuperfluous moifture. ‘Thefe properties, exclufive of 
any other, may ferve to correct the air, in certain fituations. The full- 
grown. papaws, as well as the plantain trees, feem. to be good natural 
conductors of lizhtning, from the redundancy of aqueous fap which 
they contain. 

159. Guava. — Phdium fructicofum. 

The fruit of this tree, which is common every where in the ifland, 
is juftly efteemed very agreeable, efpecially the prefervé or marmalade’ 
made from it, which might form an article of export to the North 
Anierican colonies. The wood is extremely tough, and generally 
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ufed for cattle dows and mule crooks. ‘The feeds of the fruit are 
e{teemed an excellent reftringent medicine in fome fluxes. 


160. Seven-year Vine, Spanifh Arbour V1NnE, or Spanifh WoopBinbD. 
Ipomea heptadaciyla major fcandens, flore majori campanulato. 


This plant is a climber; and, from the thicknefs of its foliage, and 
largenefs of the flowers, it is extremely pleafing to the eye; itis 
chiefly planted for arbours, and fpreads to fuch extent, that it may be 
carried over an arbour of 300 feet length, from one root. Every part 
of this plant is purgative, and it was Barham’s opinion, that a /cammony 
might be made from the milky juice of the root. 


161. The GRANADILLA—Pafiflora folis amplioribus cordatis, 


is planted for the fame intention, grows well from the flip, and bears 
a moft agreeable fruit, which contains a white pulpy fluid, intermixed 
with the feeds, of a mild fubacid tafte, and delightful flavour, cooling 
and medicinal in feverifh heats. 


162. The Climbing, or Vine-sorrEL—Rumex fylveftris feandens, 
folis cordato angulatis. 


This plant is very common in the woods, and raifes itfelf to a 
confiderable height with the help of the neighbouring fhrubs. With 
its clavicles it lays hold of any thing that is near; and fo thick in 
foliage, that it covers pales or walls intirely. ‘The leaf is thick and 
fucculent, and preferves its verdure throughout the year; it is of an 
irregular heart-form, increafing more on one fide of the middle vein 
or rib than on the other; and has a very fharp four tafte like for- 
rel ; when it grows in a free open air, the flowers have an agreeable 
flavour, and are fometimes ufed in making of whey, where wine 
cannot be admitted, and other acids are thought too aétive and irri- 
tating to the ftomach. 

It bears a round berry, firft green, but turning black when it 
comes to maturity; this is f{ometimes inveloped with a large matted 
bunch, like dodder, as big as a man’s head; and, at the feafon of 
the year when this bunch appears dryifh and withering, if it is 
{queezed, there iffues a light fubftance like lamp-black, which will 
adhere fo clofely to the fingers as not to be eafily wafhed off. It 1s 

4 conjectured, } 
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conjectured, this emanation might be of ufe for ftaining, colouring, 
or dying, if the properties of it were accurately examined. _ 


163. Rep SorreL—Hibifcus rufefcens, acetofus foliis trilobus, 
164. Wuite Sorrer—Hibifeus luteus. 


The flowers, cups, and capfule of thefe two plants, freed from the 
feeds, are the only parts that are ufeful, They differ but little in 
tafte and quality from the common {forrel, except that their acid is 
{tronger, and of a livelier, pleafanter flavour. The acid of the white 
(or rather yellow flowered) is fomewhat fainter than the other. Both 
are cultivated in moft gardens. The flowers are made, with the help 
of fugar, into very agreeable tarts and jellies; or fermented into a 
cooling beverage, very cordial in fevers ; they alfo make a Very eXx- 
cellent vinegar. ‘They bloffom about the month of Oétober. . 

The fyrup prepared with them is thought to exceed that of the 
Englith forrel. The beft way of making it is to take the capfules or 
flower-leaves which are moft juicy, and, adding twice their weight of 
double-refined fugar, put them without any water into a glafs veffel, 
and place it in a fand-heat ; the digeftion is carried on with a mode- 
rate heat, till the leaves are all diflolved, which foon happens, as they. 
are foft and fucculent ; the red fort yields a beautiful fyrup, which 
will keep much longer than that which is made with water. 

The bark of thefe fhrubs is {trong and tough, and has the appear- 
ance of being adapted to the fame manufa@ture as hemp. 


165. ARTICHOKE—Cyzara, 


‘There feem to be three varieties of the artichoke .in this ifland ; 
the firft fort 1s the common fmall French; the fecond the chardon ; 
the third the large French. They are cultivated here, and propa- 
gated by flips or fuckers, taken from the old roots. The third {pe- 
cies has not been long introduced from Hifpaniola, and is generally 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Hifpaniola artichoke ; it is much 
fuperior to the others. I have feen the bottoms of fome near twenty 
inches in circumference. As yet they are chiefly cultivated in the 
Liguanea mountains, but might undoubtedly fucceed as well in all 


the other cooler mountainous parts, and probably at the North fide. 
The 
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The French pickle or preferve them in falt; but, in this ftate, they 
are not near fo relifhing as when they are freth. 

‘The ground where they are planted fhould be well dug, freed from 
weeds, and fo thrown up; as to prevent water from lodging “about 
the roots. 7 

It is beft to leave only one fhoot and head to each root; by which 
means the attichokes will be much the finer and larger. They are 
profitable articles for the town markets. 


166. SAMPHIRES,. 


"There are varieties here of the famphire. The firft is the -cr7tA- 
mum vulgare, or common famphire, which grows in all the falt- 


grounds by the fea fide, is fimilar to the Britifh herb, and makes an 


equally good pickle. The fecond ts the portulaca azoides maritima 


procumbens, or aizoon, with a purple flower, thick, fucculent, faline 
leaf, refembling purflane, and is proper alfo for pickling. ‘This is called 
by fome the larger turnfole, or heliotrope. The third is the fu- 
pine, ath-coloured turnfole, or eliotropium, of fome authors, with a 
white flower. But the moft valuable is the /a//ola fratefcens, or 
kak fraticofum coniferum of Sloane, with a white flower, which is 
common in all the falinas on the South-fide of the ifland. It abounds 
with alkalious falts, and might be prepared for the Britith manu- 
factories of foap and glafs: Browne thinks that the azoides, will 
anfwer the fame purpofe; this is very frequent about Paflage Fort. 

The manner of making the da/i for glafs is as follows: 

Having dug a atrench near the fea, laths are Jaid acrofs it, upon 
which are placed the herbs in heaps; anda fire being made below, 
the liquor which runs out of them drops to the Morpann, which, at 
length thickening, becomes the Ja alkali ; partly of a black, and 
partly of an afh colour, fharp, corrofive, and of a faltith tafte. This 
when thoroughly hardened, is like a fitone in confiftence, and is fit 
an this flate for exportation. 


167. West Inpia TEA. — Capraria, erecta ramofa, &c. 


This plant is very common every where in the favannahs, and 
about the towns. What Barham fays of it may not be thought 
unentertaining. A Frenchman (fays he), captain of a thip, affirmed 


to 
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to me, as we were walking about our town of St. Jago de la Vega, 
and obferving this plant growing fo plentifully, that it was the fame 


as the tea plant of China; that 


he had lived in that part of the 


world many years, had feen large fields of it, and the manner of 


cultivating it, and all the difference was, 


was larger, which he afcribed to 


that the Chinefe plant 


their care, and culture of it; and 


had no doubt, but the Jamaica plant, if it was fet in rich ground, 


and attended with equal care, 
than in its wild ftate. 


would grow to a much greater fize, 


Father Labat was led into the fame miftake, who, finding the 


capraria at Martinico, afferted it 


to be the real tea-plant. 


The difference between them will appear better by comparifon,. 


Capraria, 
Stalk, 

Rifes to the height of three or 
four feet, woody, ramofe, covered 
with a f{mooth clay-coloured bark. 
The branches difpofed in no re- 
gular order, and very thick-fet 
with leaves. 

Leaves, 

From one to two inches long, 
half an inch broad in the wideft 
part, tapering to-a fharp point, of a 
deep-green colour, {mooth, thin, 
ferrated at the edges, no foot- 
{talks, or at moft very fhort. 


Flowers. 

Come out between the leaves 
and ftalk, ftanding ona fhort foot- 
{talk, very {mall, white, feeming 
to confift of five petals, but are 
only deeply divided into five parts, 
capfule green. — , 


Chinefe Tea-plant. 
Stalk, 

Rifes to the height of five or fix 
feet, woody, ramofe, covered with 
an ath-coloured bark, reddith to- 
wards the top. The branches al- 
ternate, in no regular order. 


Leaves. 

From two. 4 to three inches 
long, and near one in breadth in 
the wideft part, elliptical, obtufe 
at the extremity, and not fharp, as 
Kemfer fuppofes; of a deep-green 
colour, fmooth, thin, gloffy, fer- 
rated, the footftalks very fhort. 

| Flowers. 

Come out between the leaves 
and ftalk, {tanding on.a thort foot- 
{talk, large,: white, coniifting of 
fix petals, or varying in number 3, 
but when.they confift of fix, two 
are lefs and exterior, greenifh, in- 
clofing the flower before it is fully 

blown, 
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blown, and four interior, and di- 
vided, the capfule green. 
Seed. | Seed. 

The pericarpium oblong, cylin- The pericarpium,in form of three 
drical, four-cornered, very {mall, | globular bodies united, has three 
when dry is of a light-brown co-| cells, and three feeds, lodged fingle, 
lour, contains a number of {mall globous, angulate on the interior 
brown feeds. fide, of a reddifh-brown colour. 


The difference between thefe two plants is obvious, more parti- 
cularly in the flowers, feed veffels, and feeds, even from this gene- 
ral defcription of each; and the diftinétions would probably mul- 
tiply, on comparing the fexual parts of their flowers. Barham him- 
{elf was fatisfied they were not the fame, but he feemed to think 
the capraria a fynonym: for he adds his opinion, that it may pof- 
fibly have the fame virtue, and mentions a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, who never drank any other than the Weft Indian tea ; 
and that, although he could not coil up the leaves fo dextroufly as 
they do in China, yet he performed this operation tolerably well; 
and every perfon, whom he regaled with it, extolled it as the very 
beft green tea they ever drank in their lives. 

It is certainly unknown to what perfection it might be brought, 
;¢ reclaimed from its wild ftate, and cultivated in the rich foil of 
gardens 5 and it well deferves the experiment of the curious. 

The decoction of the leaves, is recommended as an excellent 
febrifuge. 


168. Avocapo Pear. — Perfea. 


This tree grows to the fize of the largeft European apple tree. 
The pulp of the fruit is in univerfal efteem in the ifland; and dif- 
tinguifhed by fome with the name of vegetable marrow; it is gene- 
rally eaten with fugar and lime juice, or pepper and falt; it has a de- 
licate rich flavour, and is extremely nourifhing. There are two 
{pecies of the fruit, the green, and the red; the latter is preferred, 
having a firmer, better-tafted flefh than the other; but I have ob- 
ferved that the goodnefs of both depends entirely upon the place 
of growth ; for the fruit produced in a wild ftate is fmall, and often 

bitter 5 
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bitter; the finet come from the Red Hills near Spanith ‘Town, the Li- 
guanea Mountains, and the inland parts. They are a favourite ‘food 
with the Negroes, and often conititute the fole fupport of many of the 
lazier, who have neglected to ftock their Stounds with other provi- 
fion. They are thought great Provocatives; and, for this reafon it js 
faid, the Spaniards donot like to fe their Wives indulge too much in 
them. It is extraordinary, that mot creatures are obferved to cat this 
fruit with pleafure ;° it is equally agreeable to the horfe, the ox, the 
dog, cat, and birds in general. It is in perfection from May to Sep- 
tember. The N. egroes are fometimes apt to eat it immediately after 
the May rains, or when it is crude and Watery, in which ftate it Oc- 
cafions fluxes and diarrhoeas. The feed is contained in the center, and 
rattles or fhakes when the pear is ripe, and fit to eat. This feed js 
hard, wrinkled, ‘and heart-formed. On Writing upon a white wall 
with one of them, the letters turn to a red colour, and will not fade, 
until the wall is wathed, and even then with difficulty. So, if a table- 
cloth, or rather white linen, is laid upon the feed, and a4 letter or firure 
pricked out with a pin, the cloth’ will be inprinted ‘with the form'in 4 
dark yellowith colour, or ftain, which cannot eafily be got out, 

It 1s feen by the experiment on the wall, that the alkali of the lime 


or plaifter on the furface fixes the Juices of this {eed to a red colour : 
experiments therefore may be tried, by macerating a quantity of them 


. With lime-water, to difcover whether they might not produce a tinc. 


ture proper for giving fuch:a dye to linens, or other fubftances ? 

There are feveral other efculent fruits; but I fhall, for brevity fake, 
range them hereafter in 4 general lift, with fome of the Preceding, and 
mention their particular or remarkable qualities by way of note, 


1169. Vancro, Woncana > Or OIL-PLANT —Scfamum Oriental. . 


Two fpecies of this plant are cultivated in this ifland. They. are faid 
to have been firft introduced by the Jews. The feeds are frequently ufed 
in broths, They are in great efteem among'the Oriental nations; ‘who 
look upon them a5 a hearty wholefome atticle of diet, and exprefs an 
oil from them, not unlike or inferior to the oil of almonds, »j, They 
are cultivated in Carolina With great fuccefs 5. and it has been com-~ 
puted there, that nine pounds of feed. will yicld upwards of two. pounds 
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nett wt. of oil, which grows more mellow and agreeable with’age, and 
continues without any rancid fmell or tafte for many years. The 
warm tafte of the feed which is in the oil, when firft drawn, weats off 
in about two years, and it may then be wfed as fallad oil, and for all 
the purpofes of {weet oil. 

The Negroes erind the feeds between two ftones, parch them, and 
mix with other ingredients. The Jews ufe the oil in cakes, inftead of 
butter. In ABthiopia and Aizypt it 1s ufed for the fame purpofes as 
we do the olive oll. In Greccé it 1s liberally eaten in their cakes and 
bread; and in China it is equally efteemed. 

The vanglo plant requires a rich warm foils and there are few 
which more deferve to be extenfively cultivated in, this ifland ; fince 
it might, with the ereatelt propriety, be admitted into general dome- 
fric ufe, in the room of that abominable rancid butter imported hither 
from Europe. Nothing but, the erofiett prejudice, in favour, of old 
habits, can influence the inbabitants to perfevere in the importation of 
that unwholefome,. naufeous ftuft, and to fwallow it. every day with, 
their. food, when they. may {upply themfelves with fo-fine, nourifh- 
ing, and, wholefome)an oil, as the fefamum, for an ingredient in their 
paftry 3 nor are they lefs blameable, for continuing, to) import the 
olive oil, which is generally rancid before it arrives, and fitter fox 


perukes than fallads. 


17.0, Jack-IN-anBox.—Hernandia arborea nuce oleafa.. 


This tree is common sn the Windward Ifles, and is {aid to be fre-- 
quent in the woods of Portland parifh. “The cups that fuftain the 
nuts are large, and the wind, blowing into the cavity, caufes @ fono~ 
rous, whittling noife, very often alarming to travelers. The feeds: 
are very full of oil, and may be applicable probably to a variety of 


neceflary. ufes. 


171. ANCHOVY Pear, or WEST Inpia Manco, CALOPHYE~ 
LumM—Lalmis affinis malus Perfica maxima, Slo. Cat. 179. 
€ 


"This beautiful tree is frequent in the mountains, as well as in low 
mort bottoms. “The feeds grow very readily. The fruit is about the 
fize of an alligator’s egg, and much like it in thape, only a litthe more 
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acute at one end, and of a brown, ruffet colour ; when pickled, it 
exactly refembles the Eg India Mango, and by fome conje@ured to be 
the fame, or at leaft to have the nearett affinity to it. The fruit is 
ripe in Auguft. 


372. Rep MancRrove—Rbizophera, bre ott. Mangle piri alia, 
Slo. Cat. 155. 


This tree is generally obferved on the borders of the fea, in the 
{maller creeks, and on the banks of the: maritime rivers. The roots 
throw out a multitude of fibres, arched, and fixing themfelves in the 
mud, or ground, intermingled in different direétions, which not only 


ferve as props to the parent tree, but form by degrees an extenfive. 


range of batket-work, {preading acrofs rivers, or along the fhore, and 
protecting its bank againft the {urge of the ocean. 

The Jamaica oyfters adhere clofely to thefe fibres, after they have 
penetrated below the furface of the water, and cannot be got off, with- 
out cutting fome of the bark with them, which firft gave rife to the 
fabulous account of their growing upon trees in this part of America. 

The wood is very tough and hard, bears water well, and is much 
ufed for knees and ribs in long-boats, wherries, and other {imall-craft ; 
for which the angular form of the limbs mot. naturally adapts it. 

The bark is moft excellent for tanning leather ; it performs this ope- 
ration more perfectly in fix weeks than the oak bark will do inten; 
and the leather tanned with it is the moft durable and firm of any 
for foles. 

The decoétion of it is a very powerful reftringent. Barham mentions 
his having a fon affli@ed with the confluent {mall-pox to fuch a viru- 
lent degree, that the callous part of his feet feparated, and came off in- 
tirely, lea ving them raw, and fo tender, that he was unable to fet them 
upon the ground; upon which the Door fent for fome of the tan-vat, 
or liquor of this bark, from a tanner’s; and, adding a little alum, 
made a ftrong decoétion, in which he bathed his fon’s feet every day ; 
and, in about a week’s time, rendered them fo firm, that he was able to 
walk about, without an y inconvenience. 

I have often wondered, confidering the powerful effeéts of thefe 
re{tringent barks upon animal fobftances, and that by numberlefs 
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experiments, their ftronger infufions have been found to recover 
from a ftate of abfolute putridity, that fome trials are not made, 
how far perfons in the latter ftage of putrid and malignant fevers, 
when livid petechie make their appearance, when the blood is nearly 
diffolved, and the difeafe feems defperate, might not be recoverable, 
by being plunged into a warm bath made with. bark decodtions ; 
the finer virtues of the bark, abforbed into all the pores fpread over 
the furface of the body, muft (it is reafonable to imagine) have an 
immediate effe& upon the fibres, in fomé meafure reftore their tone 
and fpringynefs, and by their antifeptic quality re-unite the glo- 
bules of the blood, and corre@ their difpofition to putrefcency. I 
am perfuaded, from more than one obfervation, that the Jefuits bark 
may be adminiftered to infants in this manner when they are inca- 
pable of taking it by the mouth, and with the happieft effects. 
Such experiments are deemed Jo/d, becaufe they are out of the com- 
mon track; but furely what is called a defperate cafe would always 


juftify the attempt, and efpecially when it is at leaft probable that 
it may fucceed. 


The quantity of fluid which may be carried into: the human body 
by abforption in a. bath is amazing; and upon this. principle the 
ingenious. Dr, Hales fuggefts a means by which perfons at fea, when: 
ready to perith with thirft from want of frefh water, may obtain a 
recruit; which is, by immerfing their naked bodies frequently in a 
tub of fea-water; they will imbibe the water at every pore freed 
of its falt, which is too large to.enter. with it, and remains condenfed. 
upon the furface of their {kin [a}. But in the cafe of the bark de= 
coétion, much of its antifeptic principles are fucked in. with the 
water. 

Mimofa 1. Br. 251. 
Acacia Americana, Slo. Cat, p. 152%. 

It is. faid, a certain perfon, brought the feed of it. to Jamaica and: 
planted ACs affirming that if he lived to fee it grow, he theuld get: 
an eftate by. it; but by what means, remains a. myftery.. It was. 
certainly the worft evil he could have introduced;. as. it became: 


173. Poronax or ACACEE.. 


[a] When, Columbzs difpatched an exprefs from this ifland’to the commander at Hifpaniola, . 
the Indians who were employed in navigating the canoe, plunged themfelves into the fea every 
now and then, when almoit fpent with the fatigue of rowing, and parched with heat and thirlt 5 
for they had found by experience, that this practice revived their ipinits, and enabled them to, 
renew their Jaboure. : F 
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propagated, the planters made fences with it in the Southern low- 
lands and favannahs, but its feeds difperfing about, it foon {prouted 
fpontaneoufly, and now it over-runs vaft tra€ts of land, and maintains 
its ground fo firmly, that fo long as the leaft particle of the root 
remains, it never ceafes throwing up its thorny plants ; whence it 
is next to impoflible to eradicate it entirely from a piece of land in. 
which it has once flourifhed. The pods are richly impregnated: 
with a fticky aftringent gum, eafily to be extracted. When they 
are half ripe, this juice may be made ufe of for cementing broken: 
China. The trunk, when wounded, emits a tranfparent gum, like: 
gum- Arabic. This gum. is produced from the acacia vera, or: 
ffgyptian thorn, which very much refembles the Jamaica plant,, 
and is found in feveral parts of America. The ‘Egyptians call the: 
true plant, Céarad, and it is known to botanifts by another naime,, 
mimofa Nilotica, which relates to the place of its growth near the: 
Nile. The hufk of the:pods of the Jamaica tree. being foaked all: 
night in water, and a little allum added, may be boiled to a due: 
thicknefs, and makes a good black ink,, which-never fades nor turns 
yellow like the copperas ink.. Dr. Barham; having carried fome of 
the pods with-him.to England. in 1717;. gave them to a dyer, who. 
tried them, and reported that they exceeded galls for dying linen,, 
and would be far preferable if they. could be procured. at a cheap) 
rate. They are liable to be deftroyed by,a worm, bat they might: 
probably be preferved: by fteeping a little while in lime-water, by. 
fumigation with brimftone juft before they are packed, or by put-- 
ting a {mall bag or box of camphor into the package.. 

The roots, when bruifed, yield a very offenfive {mell;. and a de-- 
coétion made from themis.faid to be mortally poifonous.. 

But fince this plant is. now grown: fo common and even troubles 
fome, might.it.not be worth while to try.if fome benefit could be 
made of it in. trade? The perfon, who firft. gave: it introduction: 
probably miftook it. for the true acacia,. which yields the medicinal, 
gum and, /uecus of the fhopss. experiments are required to deter-. 
mine, whether the gum obtainable from the trunk of thefe.trees is; 
not of fimilar ufe-and efficacy in medicine? and whether the gummy, 
juice.of the. pods. may not -be extracted, and: prepared ina proper: 


form, for.a remittance to Europe? Thirdly, whether they cannot: 
be: 
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be brought into demand and confumption among the dyers, as they 
yield fo fine and ftrong a black tint, which is much wanted for 
linens. 

It is evident from the affinity of thefe plants, that the Agyp- 
tian might, if it was introduced into this ifland, be propagated 
with equal facility. 


174. SirK-Grass. Aloe Species? Aloe Yucca foliis, Slo. Cat. 118. 


This I take to be the aloe * with leaves embracing the ftalks, 
which are reflexed and indented at their edges. The flowers 
** growing cylindrical and ftalk fhrubby.” «* Aloe Africana, cau- 
lefcens, folis glaucts caulem ampleéiantibus.” The « African fword- 
aloe.’ The flowers growing in a pyrimidal {pike, tubulous, and 
of a bright-red colour. 

The leaf is not fo thick nor juicy as the femper-vive, but much 
longer; fome extending five or fix feet, and narrow: but not fo 
narrow as the pinguin leaf. The edges of the leaf are fet with 
{mall prickles, and it rifes tapering from the bafe to the point which 
is fharp. 

The chief ufe of this plant is for making a kind of vegetable filk, 
which is manufactured by the Indians into hammocks, ropes, fith- 
ing-nets, and many other conveniencies. 

For this purpofe they lay the blade or leaf upon a flat piece of 
wood, and, holding it faft at one end, fcrape off the outward green 
fubftance with a wooden knife, till the filk or fibres appear in 
ftraight threads, extending the whole length. After both fides are 
{craped, it is thrown into clean water, cleanfed from the remaining 
{kin and pulp, and, being dried in the fun, is then fit for ufe. 
There is no doubt but with a little improvement it might be made 
capable of being worked up into very fine ftuffs and merchandize. 
Some of thefe plants, I have been informed, are growing at Wreck- 
bay near the Healthfhire hills. They might eafily be procured, ei- 
ther from Africa, or fome of the greenhoufes near London. 
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175. Jauap, or Four o’Crock FLower.— Mrrabills. 


This plant is cultivated here chiefly for the beauty of its flowers, 
which generally open with the cooler hours; and thence it has ob- 
tained its name. The 
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The root, fliced and preferved, opens the body. It has fometimes 
been dried, powdered, and adminiftered for jalap; it purges mode- 
rately; but requires to be given in too large a quantity. The root 
fcarcely differs from that of the true jalap im appearance ; one pound 
weight of it yields about half an ounce of refin; but the fame 


quantity of the true jalap root gives from an ounce and an half to two 


oudces; and as the purgative quality lies in the refinous part, the 
difference between the two roots in their operation may be eafily 
accounted for. 

The ¢rue jalap is a convolvulus plant, climbing upon trees, has: 
a milky, knotted, multangular, reddifh ftalk ; with here and there 
folitary leaves, which are tender, very green, and heart-formed. 
The flowers monopetalous, with four indentations; the outfide of 
a pale rofe-colour, but purple on the infide towards the bottom, 
and ftanding in a capfule; after the flowers follow the feeds, about 
the fize of peas a little comprefied, and contained in an umbilical 
cifia. The outfide of the root is rugofe, brown, of an oblong form: 
and large. Dr. Houfton carried two or three of thefe plants from: 
the Spanifh Weft-Indies to Jamaica, where he fet them in a gar- 
den: but they were afterwards rooted up. and deftroyed by hogs. 

They are eafily procureable from the Spanifh Main, and might 
be propagated in this ifland, by a {mall degree of care and attention 
given to. fuch as may be introduced for trial. 

The Afclepias (4th) of Browne, p. 183. *¢ Scandens villofa 
‘¢ major, foliis et capfulis majoribus ovatis.”’ 

‘ Climbing Afclepias. with large pods.” 
And the 5th of the fame, * minor f{eandens foliis rariflimis, floribus 
‘« paucioribus racemofis racemis fparfis.” 

< Smaller climbing Afclepias,” which are both claffed by him under 
the Ipecacuanha tribe, feem to approach neareft. 

The former was found in Portland and St: Thomas in the Eaft 
the latter is more. frequent in the lower fwampy lands. 


176. Barsapors Prive, or PLowER Fence, — Poinsiana. 

This fhrub frequently rifes to the height of fix or feven feet, and 
bears an elegant flower. Sir H. Sloane calls it /ena {puria, arborea, 
{pinefa, or baftard (ena, and it comes very near to the Alexandrine 
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jena; for the leaves, when dried and kept for fome time, are with 
difficulty to be diftinguithed from that of the thops, and poffefs the 
fame virtues. The flowers make a delicate red fyrup of a purgative 
quality, and the root affords a fcarlet dye. 

The pod likewife refembles the Alexandrine. This plant is 
fulleft of flowers in the months of November and December, and 
the feed ripens in January. 


17; BASTARD SAFFRON. — Carthamus. 


‘This plant was introduced by the Jews, from the Spanith Main. 

The flowers are ufed by the Spaniards in all their broths, to give 
them a yellow colour. ‘They are alfo of ufe in dying. 

The feed, or rather kernel within the feed, is what is chiefly ap- 
plied to medical preparations; it is pounded, and the emulfion 
taken in water {weetened with honey, or in chicken-broth as a 
purge. 


178. Witp Sace.— Salvia Sylvefiris, arborefcens. 


There are varieties of this fhrub, which grows very common in 
all the lowlands and hills near the coaft. The leaves are extremely 
odoriferous, and feem impregnated with a refinous or balfamic juice. 
‘They make an excellent ftomachic and febrifuge tea, which pro- 
motes diaphorefis, and relieves the head. When bruifed and applied 
by way of poultice, they will cleanfe and heal the worft ulcers; 
they are likewife an admirable vulnerary; and a decoétion made 
with them {trengthens weak limbs or joints: the flavour of the tea 
refembles what is made with the garden fage, except that it is more 
aromatic. 


Mefofpherum hirfutum, Sc. Br. p. 257. 
Mentafirum maxunum, Slo. Cat. 64. 

The leaf refembles that of baum, but is much larger; the ftalk 
jarge, {quare and rough, with a globofe head, full of {mall blue 
fowers. It grows in great abundance in the low gravelly lands 
zbout Kingfton and Old Harbour, rifing to the height of two or 
three feet, If the tops are {queezed, a clammy or oleaginous fub- 
fiance exiudes, of a ftrong odoriferous fcent, like the beft oil of 
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fpike or nard. It is an annual, and in greateft perfection about 
Chriftmas, foon after which none of it is to be feen. ee 
It is. a powerful provoker of urine, and diffolvent of the ftone. 
Barham. mentions. an extraordinary cafe of a patient of his, who 
was relieved. under the laft mentioned diforder, by drinking a fher- 
bet, in which a little {pirit of vitriol, and an oily {pirit extracted 
from this plant, were infufed; which produced a large evacuation 
of gravel and ftones, ‘as many (he fays) as would fill the hollow 
“« of the hand ;”” the confequence of which was, a perfect ex- 
emption from the like complaint ever after. 
In urinary obftructions it is a certain {pecific, and is fometimes 
adminiftered to drive out the fmall-pox. 
"Tt is one of the moft grateful cephalics and alexipharmics of this. 
clafs,.and may be ufed in moft diforders of the nerves and bowels,. 
where fuch warm medicines are required, 


180. Witv RosEmMary.—Croton Ricino affinis, odorifera, Sruticofa. 
181. Witp Tansry.—Ambrofia erefta, ramofa. 

102, WILD Wormwoop.—Parthenium fubbirfutum, ramofum. 
183, Jamaica Rurs.—Rute murarie. 

Thefe feveral plants and their varieties poffefs the feveral virtues 
and properties in medicinal ufe, fuch as baths and fomentations, 
that are remarked in European plants of fimilar denomination ; ex- 
cept that the rofemary of this ifland is more aromatic and odo- 
tiferous. 

Afclepias 2. Br. p. 183. with a faffron- 


coloured or white flower. 


Apocynumerectum folio oblongo SI. Cat.89. 


13 {Wiip or BASTARD 
l IPECACUANHA. 


ie (Afclepias 3. Br. p. 183. with a 
8 LesseR BAasTARD CLIMB-!  flender ftalk. 
ie ING IpecacuaNnna. } Apocynum fruticofum fcandens, SI. 
L l Car. 89. 


The roots of thefe two forts were formerly remitted to Europe 
for the true ipecacuanha; but they are attended with bad effeéts 
on the bowels, adminiftered too liberally. The roots'are of a dark 
“brown colour, or rather yellowifh caft; the fifflures, wrinkles, or 
corrugations, few; the back fmooth. 
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The roots of the true ipecacuanha are brought from Peru and 
Brafil. ‘The Peruvian have an afh-coloured or light brown bark 
many circular rings, wrinkles, or corrugations, furrounding a ftring 
or nerve in the middle, and feveral fiffures or cracks on the outward 
bark, reaching quite to the nerve. The mealy parts of the bark 
and nerve are whitifh. They are brittle, refinous, and have but 
little fmell. 

The Brafilian are of a brownith colour, crooked and rough, hav- 
ing rings like the former, but more rugged. The infide white, 
and of a bitterifh tafte. 

Sir H. Sloane fufpects the firft of the fpurious plants abovemen- 
tioned to have bad qualities, but condemns the root and juices of 
the fecond or leffer Ajclepias, as abfolutely poifonous. 

Although this may ferve by way of caution againft a carelefs ufe 
of them, yet they probably contain very exalted virtues: as among 
mankind we often meet with fhining qualities and great abilities, 
joined to great vices; fo in the vegetable kingdom, we find the 
moft exalted medicinal principles lodged in plants which are vul- 
garly thought to be poifonous 5 {mall dofes well prepared from 
them, poffeffing in abftraét the moft falutary powers in combating 
with many diftempers ; on this account fome of thefe plants, when 
their nature has come to be fully developed and well underftood, 
have ranked amongft the nobleft of the Materia Medica; becaufe 
they contain more efficacy within a {mall compafs, than a multi- 
farious compofition, made out of many fimples efteemed more in- 
nocent. 

Thofe plants therefore ufually fuppofed poifonous, or violent in 
the operation of their juices or parts, are proper fubjects for a fur- 
ther critical examination and. analytis. 

The wild or fpurious ipecacuanha, firtt mentioned, has been. me- 
dicinally given in this ‘(land ever fince it became known. 

The juice of the plant,. made into fyrup with fugar,. has been 
obferved to killand bring away worms in a very effectual manner, 
even when moft other vermifuges have failed ;. it is given to chil- 
dren from a tea to-a table fpoonful. The juice and pounded plant 
are applied to {top the blood in freth wounds, and it is faid to be 
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a very powerful aftringent in fuch cafes... The root dried, and re- 
duced to powder, is frequently ufed among the Negroes as a vomit. 
The dofe from one to two feruples. To weaken the operation of 
the root, it may be gently infufed in warm water, which poured 
off is mildly purgative; and the root, being afterwards dried and 
pulverized, will) form a more fuitable and lenient. cathartic for in- 
‘firm or delicate habits. 


186;.BAST.ARD-CABBAGE. — Spigelia Freminea. 


This grows to a confiderable fize. It is reckoned among the beft 
timber-trees in the afland; for which purpofe, it is. frequently cut 
down in all parts of the country. The bark of the female tree is 
efteemed a very powerful anthelmintic, or deftroyer of worms, and 
-adminiftered either in the powder or decoétion ; but the latter me- 
thod is preferred, in general, among the white inhabitants, and is 
“thus prepared : 

"Take four ounces of the bark, bruife it well in a mortar, and put 


“it'in a proper veffel, with two quarts of water, which muft be re-— 


‘duced by boiling to one quart ; then take it off, and let it ftand till 


‘it 1s cool. Strain and bottle it for ufe. . It will keep only three or. 


four days. The dofe is, two table-fpoonfuls to children of about 
two years old, given on an empty ftomach, either three mornings 
fucceffively, or three alternate mornings, according to the child’s 
ftrength; and proportionally for younger, or the more advanced, 
only not exceeding three fuch fpoonfuls for children under feven 
years of age. 
With: a due attention to the age and habit of the patient, this 
» medicine may be very fafely adminiftered, and will be found to an- 
{wer the intention moft effectually. The female tree is not gene- 


rally known to the Negroes; but there are feveral among them 
“who are well, acquainted with it, and make a profitable bufinefs_ of 
_ gathering and felling the bark, which. might be added to the ar- 


ticles of export, and probably find its way into the praétice of the 
faculty in Great-Britain, upon their having trial of its virtues. 
187. Birter-Woon. — Xylopicron. 
“This tree grows in the mountains toa confiderable fize, and rifing 


to the height of fifty or fixty feet. The wood, bark, and berries, 
| 5Ma2 have 
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have an agreeably bitter tafte, not unlike that of the orange-feed, 
and would probably be found excellent medicines, if they were 
brought into ufe. The wild pigeons feed on the berries, and owe 
ali that delicate, flightly-bitterifh flavour, fo peculiar to them in the 
feafon, wholly to this part of their food. Freth gathered, they are 
agreeable to the palate, and fit well on the ftomach, The bark 1s 
alfo richly impregnated with the fame juice as well as the wood ; 
and both yield a very pleafant bitter in the mouth, while frefh. 

The facility, with which this quality is communicated, is very 
furprizing. An handful of the fhavings, but juft immerfed in water, 
and inftantly taken out again, will render it of a very bitter tafte. 
A trough happening to be made of the wood, for watering hogs, 
it was obferved thofe animals refufed to drink at it. 

This effect was firft difcovered in Jamaica by a fingular aceident. 
A planter, ignorant of the property of the wood, but imagining 
it to be very convenient for his purpofe, caufed a number of 
hogthead-ftaves to be made from one, and remitted his fugars to 
England packed in the cafks. Some time afterwards, he received 
advice from his correfpondent, that his fugars were fo intolerably 


“bitter, no perfon would buy them. At firft, he thought this piece 


of intelligence a meer banter 5 but, upon further confirmation of 
the fact, he applied himfelf to difcover the caufe, and upon dik- 
gent enquiry found it out. | 

Bedfteads and preffes, made of this wood, are proof againft the 
invafion of cockroaches, and all other infects ; none of whom will 
venture near it. The efluvia, emitted from it, are extremely vo- 
latile. Carpenters and others, who are employed to work the wood, 
perceive a bitterifh tafte in their mouths and throats. I have been 


very fenfible of the fame effect only from fitting a little while in a 
“room that was floored with it. The deco&tion is faid to be of 


fervice in colics, and to ‘create appetite. The leaves of this tree 
refemble thofe of the Englifh ath. Browne claffes it among the 
polyandria. 


188. Quassit. — Quafia arbor. An Citharexylon fpecies? 


The quafli, quafhee,, or Surinam bitter-wood, was firft noticed 
at Demarara, the Dutch fettlement on the South-American cone 
5 tinent 5 
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‘tinent; but, after its virtues came to be publifhed, it was likewife 
difcovered to be indigenous to the ifland of St. Chriftopher, and 
fome of the other Caribbees. It is defcribed as about the fize of an 
apple-tree, of the pentandria monogynia clafs. The ftyle grows 
out of the apex of two diftinct germina; the berries are bilocular ; 
the plant itfelf in every part firm; the root and leaves are of a very 
bitter tafte, without aroma; the bark by much the bittereft part; if 
any thing, the leaves are of a flightly-aromatic tafte. It grows 
in the mountains, and near the fides of rivulets. It is vulgarly 
called, by the Negroes, the Zitter a/b, and is ufed by them to pro- 
mote abortion. . But it is likewife proved, fince the white inha- 
bitants brought it into ufe, to be a great fpecific in dropfical cafes. 
The wood is extremely light, yet firm; of a pale-yellowifh caft, 
without {mell, and of a bitter fharp tafte. It is more bitter than 
‘the Jefuits Bark, and does not feem more difagreeable: it is fome- 
what Jefs aftringent in operation; and preferred to it by Tiffot, for 
sthe intention of ftrengthening a weak ftomach, recovering the 
digeftion,  diffipating flatulencies, and relieving coftiveneis pro- 
ceeding from debility ; {till better in all febrile, gangrenous, pu- 
rulent, worm, and convulfive cafes. 

The following is the method of adminiftering it in practice at the 
Windward Iflands. Boil four ounces of the bark in two quarts of 
water until reduced to one;/rack it. off; then add a gill of bett 
Coniac brandy, which will preferve it from turning four; and bottle 
for ufe. A wine-gla(s is the dofe for a grown perfon, to be taken 
twice a day for {wellings, and dropfical. cafes. When it is ap- 
plied in fevers, the wood is pulverized, and the powder given from 
eighteen to ‘twenty grains, as frequently as the Jefuits Bark is 
ufually exhibited for the like intention; or a decoction is made of 
the wood, and given in as large a quantity as the patient can bear. 
“It is fo inoffenfive and mild in its nature, that no extraordinary re- 
ftriGtions are neceflary in regard to dict. 

It is uncertain as yet, whether or not we have the fame, tree in 
this ifland; but the citharexylon, or old woman's bitter, feems to 
have a very near affinity to it in feveral circumftances.. Fir, as 
to the clafs, the old woman’s bitter may not with much impro- 


priety be ranked among the pentandria monogynia. It has one ftyle,, 
four 
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four. perfect fiamina, and one imperfect. ’ The root, ‘wood, and 
leaves, are very bitter; but the root has chiefly beer adminiftered 
here in deco@tion, to promote the /ochre, and bring away the after- 
birth, for which it is thought to be exceedingly powerful, and con- 
fequently may alfo occafion abortion, and may have been ufed for 
this inhuman purpofe by many of the female Negroes. The -dé- 
coction is of a fine, reddifh colour, like ‘new’ Madeira, or rather 
Azores wine. It grows in the South-fide hills’and mountains, “and 
rifes to the height of fourteen or fifteen feet; in fome places perhaps 
more. The bloffoms of this tree require a more attentive exami- 
nation, and fuller defcription of ‘their parts, as wellas) of the 
fruit, in order to determine their affinity with a greater degree of 
precifion. There feems, at prefent, “fome ‘ground for believing 
that the qualities of both are very near alike: However this may 
be, it is certain the Caribean tree might eafily be propagated here ; 
and it is thereforeto be wifhed, that fome gentleman of the ifland 
would procure and plant feeds, or flips, in order to ‘eftablifth-a 
nurfery, from which the inhabitants in general may, sin. courfe of 
a few years, obtain a fupply, and’ cultivate it extenfively, as its 
properties feem incomparably better adapted than moft other ve- 
getable remedies, hitherto difcovered in the Weft-Indies, for the 
cure of dropfies, and putrid, netvous fevers, which may juftly be 
called the endemial maladies of the climate. 


189. Orp Man’s Bearv. — Renealmia fili-formis, parafitica. 

This flender plant is found upon the trees in many parts of the 
ifland, particularly on the ebonies in the lowland favannahs. The 
fibres, when {tripped of the outward membrane, or ‘bark, fo much 
refemble black horfe-hair, that the difference can fcarcely be per- 
ceived without a clofe infpection. It is ufed, like horfe-hair, by 
{adlers and coach-makers, to ftuff their pannels, cufhions, &c. 
It is funk in water till the outward membrane rots 5 then taken up, 
boiled, and wafhed until the fibres are perfectly cleared; and, 
when dry, it is fit for ufe. 

In fome parts of North-America it grows far more luxuriant, 
and furnifhes an article of exportation. 


190. SOAP- 
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190. SOAP-TREE, OF SoAP-BERRY. — Sapindus. 


This tree is common in the South-fide hills. It very much re- 
fembles the common Englith afh in fize, colour of the bark, and 
fhape of the leaf; but much differing in fruit, which is a black, 
round berry, contained in a fkin appearing like a piece of dried 
bladder, and very tough. It does not adhere to the berry, but is 
feparated by a {mall interval. Thefe fkins, foaked in water, and 
rubbed with the hands, form a lather, and fcour any fubftance like’ 
foap. They are frequently ufed inftead of it; and a few of them: 
will cleanfe more than fixty times their weight of common foap. 
But they are obferved to, corrode and hurt linen; and therefore, . 
unlefsthey could be blended witha fuitable corrective, they are not 
fo proper for this ufe as the curatoe juice. Itis faid, that the afhes 
of this tree will fpoil a great quantity of pot-afh, and make it unfit 
for ufe. This, if true, 1s a very extraordinary circumftance, and. 

; difficult. to be accounted. for. 1-ne feeds of the fruit are round, 
black, and have a fine polith. They are frequently converted into. 
buttons and beads by the Spaniards ; and formerly ferved the like 
_purpofes, in England. - The feed-capfules, leaves, and bark, 
pounded and fteeped in ponds, or the deep holes of rivers, are ob- 
{erved to intoxicate and kill the fith. The medicinal virtues, if. 
the tree or its parts poflefs any, are not as yet difcovered. 


“191. SuRINAM Porson. — Cyti/us minor villofus. 


This plant was introduced from the South-American continent, . 
and is’ cultivated here for the fake of its qualities. ‘The leaves and. 
branches, being pounded and thrown into a pond, or into a river 

_(where the current is very gentle), are ftirred about, and take als 
,moft immediate effe&. All the fith are prefently intoxicated, . and 
rife tothe furface ; ,where they float with the belly upwards, as if 
; they were dead, and areeafily taken. The larger ones foon: re- 
cover from. their trance 5. but great part of the fmaller fry perifh on 

: thefe occafions. It feems therefore to bea very pernicious mode of 
_fithery 3. and, indeed, is not much practifed, except in the holes 
_of the mountain rivers, which abound with excellént mullets, but 
are fo deep, that the fith cannot well be caught by any other means. 
beat ! 192. Doc- 
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192. DoGwoop. -—— Téthyomethia. 


his tree is common in the ifland, particularly the lowlands, 
where it rifes to the height of about thirty fect, or upwards. Its 
one of the beft and moft durable timbers in. America, and lafts al- 
mott equally well in or out of water. It is reckoned not inferior 
to the Englith oak, aud refembles it much in the fhape of the leaf. 
It flowers about May or June, and throws out all its bloffoms be- 
fore the leaft appearance of any foliage. The flowers, which grow 
in. bunches, cover all the branches in fuch a manner, as to make 
a very beautiful fhow. The wood is of a lightifh-brown ‘colour, 
coarfe, crofs-grained, heavy, firm, and refinous; and makes ‘ex- 
cellent piles for wharfs. This tree may be propagated from flips, 
or cuttings ; and the ftakes foon form a good live-fence. ‘The bark 
of the root, pounded, is ufed for the fame purpofe, and with the 
fame effeét, as the Surinam poifon. It has a very ftrong, rank {mell. 
The bark of the trunk is very reftringent: a decoction made with 
it ftops the immoderate difcharge of ulcers, efpecially when it ts 
combined with the mangrove bark; cures the mange in dogs; and 
would probably anfwer well with the other reftringent barks for 
tanning leather. 

The mountain dog-wood tree differs but very little. It grows 
to a more confiderable fize, infomuch that it may be had, of almoft 
any dimenfions, for plantation ufe, Its timber is of a rather 
darker complexion, but efteemed not inferior in durability. 


193. YELLow NICKAR. — Guilandia inermis, feminibus fiavefcentibus. 
194. GREY NIcKAR. — Guilandia [pinofa, feminibus cinereis. 


The feeds, bark, and roots of both thefe f{pecies, which are ex- 
tremely common near the coaft, are thought to be aftringent, and 
are fometimes adminiftered in gleets. ‘The Indians and Negroes 
chiefly apply them to this intention ; affirming, that they purge off 
the diforder, and likewife reftore and ftrengthen the parts. 

Thefe plants are common alfo to the Eaftern regions; and the 
feeds are faid to be made ufe of by the women in Egypt and Alex- 
andria, by way of amulet, ftrung in necklaces, and hung about 
their children, to guard them from forcery. 

The grey nickar makes a good fence. 

195. CANKER- 
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195. CANKER-BERRY. — Solanum ereéum, bacciferum, caule tereti 
aculeatiffino. . b. 


The berries of this plant are bitterifh, and efteemed very {er- 
viceable in fore throats. 


196. BasrarD Licnum-viTa. — Polygala. 3. Browne, p. 287. 

There are feveral fpecies of the polygala; but I take this, which 
was examined by Mr. Robinfon, to be the baftard /ignum-vite, found 
in the Red Hills, near Spanifh Town, whofe feeds are impregnated 
with a fine aromatic oil, endued probably with great medicinal 
Virtues: but it requires a further inveftigation. If it is what is here 
fuppofed, the wood refembles the gum-guiac in tafte, and is applied 
to the. os eet . 


197. Cavinrcus or CowHacE. — Strizolobium. 


Sir Hans Sloane tribes this {pecies among, the phafeol:. Browne 
mentions three {pecies ; the third of which is the tragia, with hairy 
leaves, caufing a violent itching when handled. The two firft are 
~well’known, both in Great-Britain and-America, for the like effect 

produced by the villous coat on their beans or pods... A fyrup, pre- 
pared with this. hairy covering, is very effectual, in deftroying 
-worms; and a.vinous.infufion of the pods (twelve 1 in a quart) is af- 
firmed to be a powerful remedy in dropfies. The roots of all the 
fpecies are an excellent aperient and diuretic 5 and, boiled in oil, 
_they are faid to give relief (externally applied) in gouty inflamma- 
tions, and the St. Anthony’s fire. In wormecafes, the cowitch is 
fometimes adminiftered with melaffes, and the clarified juice of 
worm-grafs. 


198. Buit- Hoor, or DurcuMan’ s LaupaNnuM. — Pafiflora, fo- 
itis tenuioribus, Er iNer Vis, bicornibus, lunatis, fou anteriort obtufo. 


The fyrup and decoction of this plant are ufed inftead of, and 
found to anfwer all the purpofes for which, fyrup of poppies and 
liquid laudanum are ufually adminiftered. ‘The flowers are applied 
-to the fame intention, infufed»in, or pounded: and mixed imme- 
diately with, wine or. fpirits ; and this compofition 1s efteemed an 
_effeGtual,.eafy narcotic. 

Vou. dil 5N 199. RosE- 
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199. Rosg-Woop. — Rodium. 


"The rofe-wood is found in St. Ann’s, and moft hilly parts on the 
South-coaft, grows to a confiderable fize, and is confidered as one of 
the moft valuable timber-trees in the ifland. The wood is white, 
of a curled grain when young, but grows of a dirty, clouded afh- 
colour with age, bears«a fine polifh, and has a moft agreeable {mell. 
The younger trees are frequently cut down for fire-wood. ‘Lhey 
are full of refin, burn very freely, and with a delightful fragrancy. 
The wood is heavy, and much valued by the cabinet-makers. The 
‘berries are of an oblong ‘form, and have much of -the. tafte of 


“balfam-copaiba. 1 fhall beg to refer to what:has been :faid ‘of the 


amyris; and to recommend thefe trees to further experiment... The 
Negroes, in thofe parts where they abound, may give fatisfactory 
snformation of the tree, known to them*by the:name of o//-iree, as 


‘well as the feafon of the year, and ‘manner of extracting the 


balfam. 


200, PRICKLY BRABILA, with {mooth, oval leaves. — Brabila fru- 
ticofay fpinofa ; foliis ovatis, &c. Browne, p. 370. 

This {hrub was found near Port Antonio, in Portland. The*fruit 
has all the flavour, and much of the appearance, ‘of the European 
plum. It is roundifh, fucculent, unilocular, of ‘the fize of a 
walnut, but the kernel larger, and covered with a ligneous, fhining 
nut-fhell, perfectly {mooth; the pulp/and: {kin of the ‘fruit, of a 
pale-red colour; the leaves and foot-ftalks, -all of a pale green. 
The plant rifes to the height of nine feet, or upwards, 


POLY UY Mi DR ae ee: 


The plums, commonly fo called in this ifland, are very inferior 
in goodneis to thofe of Europe: moft ‘of them confift only of 
the feed and fkin, with very little pulp or juice between. I fhall 
mention the moft noted. . 


201, SPANISH Prum.— Spondias, vel myrobalanus minor, fruciu luteo. 


This is one of the moft efteemed, and is tolerably pleafant. 
202. ‘Tor. 
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2. Top-KNot Prum. — Myrobalanus minor, frudty purpureo. 


203, MaIpEN PIL0 Me —— Comfcladia. 


The fruit is eatable, though not inviting, The wood is hard, of 
a fine grain, and,reddifh colour, but adapted only to the fmaller 
pieces of workmanthip, being only three or four inches diameter. 
The fruit is about the fize of the black-cherry ; it turns black when 
it is ripe, and has a {weetith and not unpleafant tafte. 


204. Damson Prum. — Chry/ophyllum, fructu nunori glabro. 


"The fruit: is full of milk, and retains it even in its moft perfect 
ftate; but although it is rough and aftringent before the fruit 
ripens, yet, when it comes to full maturity, it is fweet, gelatinous, 
with an agreeable clamminefs, and is very much efteemed. The 
juice of the fruit (alittle before it is perfectly ripe), being mixed 
with a fmal! quantity of orange-juice, binds the body in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and doubtlefs would make a powerful remedy 
on many occations.. But Browne doubts, whether, if it was in- 
fpiffated by fire, the native aufterity: of it might not be greatly di- 
minifhed, 


20 5. Cocco PLuM. — Chryfobalanus frutcofis. 


This is very common in Portland and Carpenter’s Mountains, 
and feems to thrive beft in a cool, moift foil. It grows to the height 
of fix or feven feet, and bears a fruit not unlike the Englifh plum 
in fize and fhape. Of thefe fome are red, fome white, Boa others 
black, without any effential difference in the fhrubs of either fort. 
The fruit is perfeCtly infipid, but contains a large nut, inclofing a 
kernel of very delicious flavour, which makes up abundantly for 
the infipidity, of the pulp. .The fruit of the feveral complexions 
mentioned have been preferved with fugar, and fent by way of 


prefent to Europe; but the red and black kinds are generally 
preferred, . } 
206. St ilae or Jamaica Pium. — Spondias, foliis pinnatis, 
ovatis, cortice rubenti. 
207. Hoc-Pirum. — Spondias, foliis paucioribus, nitidts. 


It is not eafy to determine, whether thefe two trees are variations 
only, or different {pecies, they fo nearly refemble each other. They 
s5N 2 rife 
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rife to a very confiderable height, whether they are planted in the 
lowlands or mountains. 
They produce a large, yellow fruit, of a rankith {mell, but very 
pleafant, tart tafte. Hogs and theep devour very greedily all that 
fall ripe upon the ground. Dr. Barham mentions, that, after a 
violent feyer, an inflammation and {welling fell upon both his legs, 
attended with a pitting, as in the dropfy. A Negroe undertook to 
cure him, when feveral of his own applications had failed ; and im- 
mediately brought him the bark of-the firft-mentioned {pecies, 
avith fome of the leaves; with which he made a bath; they im- 
parted a ftrong tinéture to the hot water, giving it the colour of 
claret. ‘Ihe doctor kept his legs immerged in it as long as he was 
able, covering them with a blanket; had them rubbed very well 
afterwards with warm napkins, and carefully wrapped up; and, by 
repeating the operation five or fix times, he became perfectly re- 
covered, and found his legs réftored to their full ftrength and ufe. 


208. Prickty YrELLow Woop. — Zanthoxylum, caudice fpinofa, 
ligno fubcrocec. 

This is common in moft parts of the land. It has a leaf like 
the Englifh ath. The outfide bark is brownifh, fet full of protu- 
berances, about an inch or two inches in length, and as thick as a 
man’s finger, at the extremity of which isa fhort,. fharp prickle. 
‘The wood is extremely yellow, and reckoned a good timber. 


209. Prickty Waite Woop. — Zantoxylon, caudice fpinofa, ligno 
albido. 

This grows like the other, only the inner wood is very white. 
The flowers are fmall, and fucceeded by bunches of triangular, 
black feeds, which are hotter than Guiney pepper. The Negroes 
take them as a remedy for the colic; and a decoction of the root, 


for gonorrhoeas. 


210. YELLow HERCULES. — Zantoxylons arbor aculeata, five 
Hercules. 


This fpecies Browne confounds with the firft-mentioned ; but it 


is much thicker fet with pointed protuberances, and they are of 
much 
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much greater length. The name given to it was founded on the 
refemblance it was fuppofed to bear to the club of Hercules. The 
wood is very yellow. The bloffoms have fome fimilitude to thofe 
of the caffia fifiula:; ; after them follows the pod, in fhape and big~ 
nefs like a man’s thumb. It is firft green, then red, and when ripe 
turns quite black, containing three or four flat or comprefied feeds. 
The frefh root, finely fcraped, and applied by way of a poultice, 
will cleanfe the fouleft ulcers, and heal them. The bark is fome- 
what aromatic. ‘The wood of this, as well as the firit-mentioned,, 
are thought by many to be very proper for dying ; but no experi- 
ment (as I am informed) has as. yet been made with them, 
to determine how far they are valuable in this refpeét. They are 
generally confidered. here as timber-trees, and ufed as fuch im 
buildings. 


211..SHR uBBY Goar-Rve,. with round, afh-coloured leaves: — Ga= 
lega fruticofa, non. Spinofa, fraxini folio rotundiore. 


This plant. grows chiefly in the lowlands, near the fea. It is 
fuppofed, that the leaves would produce a dye uot inferior to in= 
digo; and, if this fhould be demonftrated by experiment, it feems 
preferable for cultivation in. many parts of the lowlands, as it may 
be raifed,. with little trouble, in. dry and poor foils, where the in- 
digo plant cannot be brought to thrive. 

Tt rifes to the height of fix or feven-feet, the trunk. of a dark ath 
colour, and bears many long, cylindrical pods, full of feveral! 
oblong, oval feeds, by which it. might eafily be propagated.. 


212. Fusricx. — Morus, foliis oblongis acutis, ligno citrino. 

This is one of the moft valuable trees in the ifland, whether we 
eonfider its ufe in.dying, or the excellence of its timber; the latter 
quality, indeed, has proved fatal to fo many of them, that, un-- 
lefs care is taken.to. propagate from the feed, it is likely to become: 
very fcarce. The fruit, in fize,. colour, and: fhape, refembles the 
white mulberry; it is in perfection. in. March and ea It is: 
fubaftringent, cooling, and makes an excellent gargle for fore: 


mouths and throats. The afhes of the wood yield a falt, which,, 
given to.the quantity of ten grains, with mithridate, for three or: 
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four fucceflive days, is highly recommended by fome authors for 
the gout and rheumatilm. 

It is painful to reflect on the vat number of thefé; and other va- 
Iuable woods in the ifland, which have been annually cut down, for 
burning, and other trifling purpofes; for which many other trees, 
of lefs worth, would have been equally fit. This devaftation 1s 
{> inconfiderately made, and fo extenfive, that the whole. clafs 
might, by this time, have been exterminated from Jamaica, if the 
birds and other animals had not replenifhed it, in the lefs frequented 


parts, with young plants. 

Thus much may be faid for the fettlers; that, upon opening land for 
a plantation, it is neceflary to clear the whole wood away; which is 
not the cafe in forming pafture grounds; but when the confideration 
happens, which trees fhall be cut down, and which fpared, fuch a crowd 
is found, of what are valuable and ufeful for fome or other important 
purpote, that the choice is difficult. Yet, as moft eftates are poffefled 
of wafte land, what deferves to be recommended is, the planting nurfe- 
ties of the moft ufeful trees on fach lands; which if any number of 
perfons were to do, the feveral {pecies would foon be propagated, by 
birds, and other means, in moft parts of the ifland, where, at prefent, 
they are fearce, or not to be met with; and, at a {mall expence, a fure 
foundation laid of great future profit. 


213. Turkey BrossoM. — Tribulus foliis fex jugatis, fubequalibus, 
flere amplo odorato. 


This plant is common about Kingfton, and fome other parts 5 it is a 
{preading creeper, and grows luxuriantly. It is cultivated in gardens 
for the fake ofits flowers, which have an agreeable odour. The 
fowls, particularly turkies, are fond of the bloffoms, which are thought 
to heighten the flavour, as well as contribute to the fattening of them. 


214. BASTARD CEDAR. — Theobroma foliis ferratis, fruttu minors 
feabro. 


This tree is peculiar to the low-lands, where it adorns the paftures, 
forms a neceflary fhade for cattle, and in dry feafons fupplies them with 
food, from its leaves and fmaller twigs. On this account, fome have 
made regular plantations of it ; and the birds or rats take care to propa- 

gate 
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gate it in all the furrounding hedges. The leaves refemble the Eng- 
lifh hazel; the fruit feems to be of the mulberry kind; it is green at 
firft, but turns black and hard in its ripe ftate. A little before it ri- 
pens, it has a pleafant, {weet tafte, and is frequently eaten by the Ne- 
groes, either raw or boiled, asa green in their broths. It is agreeable 
to cattle, fheep, hogs, and goats, who are {aid to fatten uponit. ‘The 
flowers are yellowith, and very odoriferous, having much the fragrancy 
of the Englith hawthorn bloflom. ‘The wood is light, and fo ealily 
wrought, that it is generally ufed here by coach and chaife-makers, 
for their fide pieces. 


215. JoB’s-TEARsS. — Coix feminibus ovatis. 

This plant grows wild every where in the woods, and is excellent 
fodder for cattle. It has all the appearance of a reed, and rifes to the 
height of four feet, or upwards. If it is the fame as that of the Archi- 
pelago, and which is cultivated alfo in Spain and Portugal, the grain or 
feeds may be ground to flour, and made into a coarfe, but nourifhing,, 
-kind of bread; to-which ufe it is applied by poor people in thofe coun- 
tries, when-a fearcity happens of other grain. Sloane calls it the larger 
panne grafs, clafling it with the Negroe Guiney corn, and Guiney 
‘wheat. ‘The other {pecies of the coix has angular feeds, but equally 
vapplicable to the fame ules in ceconomy. ‘The feeds are ftrung in 
necklaces for infants, in order to help dentition, but of their, efficacy for 
this purpofe I can fay nothing.. 


216. BRoAD-LEAFED Broom-Wexrp. — Sida humilior, foliis ovatis 
Jerratis alternis. 

This is very common in all parts of the ifland, and grows in the 
very pooreft foil. It is tough, and, being generally at hand, ferves 
for brooms. It feems..to. be fomewhat of the malvaceous kind, the 
-leaves.and tender buds containing a large quantity of mucilage; and 
dathering with water, like foap. For this quality, it is fometimes ufed. 
in {having wathes, by fuch perfons as cannot conveniently bear the 
4mell and acrimony of foap.. The larger tap-roots. ferve for tooth- 
~brufhes, for cleanfing the teeth and gums, 

The Negroe women, when their children are feabby, often make a 


sbath with the leaves, to cleanfe their {kins, and make them thrive.. It 
has: 
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has unqueftionably other medicinal ufes, which, in the multiplicity of 
q y plicit’ 


healing plants, with which the ifland every where abounds, are difre- 
garded. It bears a yellow flower, which opens every day about an 
hour before the fun comes to the meridian; fo that this, and the mira= 
bilis, or four o'clock flower, are a fort of vegetable fun-dials, corref- 
ponding (where the days are fo nearly of equal length throughout the 
year) with tolerable exaétnefs to determine hours or ftations of the fun, 
in the fore and afternoon. 


217. ALLIGATOR APPLE, OF Corx-Woop. — Annona uliginofa 
aquatica. 


It grows in great abundance about the Southfide lagoons, and on 
the banks of feveral rivers. The fruit or apples are large, and of a cold 
watery quality, efteemed highly narcotic, and even poifonous ; but of 
the latter, we have no certain proof: when they are ripe, and drop into 
the water, the alligators watch their falling, and at the proper feafon of 
the year, are faid to fubfift chiefly upon them. They havea {weetifh 
tafte, but, perhaps, the crudity and coldnefs of their juice might make 
them a fort of poifon to the ftomach in this climate, where even me- 
lons and cucumbers, not duly corrected, will fometimes convulfe it. 
The wood of this tree is fo extremely light, that it is commonly ufed 
by way of cork, to ftop jugs, bottles, and cafks ; and it makes excellent 
floats for fifhing nets. 


218. Great Reep Mace. — Typha folis Sub-enfi-formibus. 


This plant abounds in the lagoons, {wamps, and rivers, on the South 
Gide. ‘The leaves dried make good mats, and a convenient thatch, 
which will laft feveral years. 


219. Morass, or Morass Weep. — Ceratophyllum. . 


This is very common in all the brackith rivers, and other waters ; 
and is generally ufed for covering fifh, or aquatic plants, fuch as water- 
crefs, and the like, that are fent fome diftance inland; for it retains a 
great deal of moifture, which keeps them frefh and cool for a confider- 
able time. Where it can conveniently be obtained, it is very proper 
to be laid round the tender feeds of the cacao, for a few days after they 
are planted, or about the young plants; it might likewife be found a 

ufeful 
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uleful wrapper for j jars or pots of /re/h butter, fent to any place remote 
from that where it is manufactured; as from Pedro’s Cockpits to Spa- 
nifh Town or Kingfton. 


220. TurTLE Grass. — Alga foliis anguftis fere linearibus. 


This plant grows in moft of the fandy fhallow bays round the ifland, 
and is the favourite food of the manatee and turtle. 


221. LARGER TURTLE Grass, with Fresuy Roots, — Alea fo- 
lis planis anguftis, radice albd geniculatd. 


Is found in the fame places, and ferves the fame purpofes as the 
foregoing. 


222. PuRGING SEA Binp-WEED, or ScAMMOoNY. — Convolvulys 
maritimus, folis nitidis, fubrotundis emarginatis, &c. Br. Baris 36 


223. Curisrmas GAMBoL. — Convolvulus Polianthos glaber 
— -undique repens. Br. p. 153. 


The firft {pecies grows generally near the fea, and is very common 
in many parts of the ifland; it creeps a confiderable way, and throws 
out fome fhort foliated branches from fpace to {pace as it runs; the 
leaves are beautifully veined. The root is a ftrong purgative, and 
fometimes fuccefsfully ufed in dropfical cafes. ‘The whole plant is full 
of a milky juice. 

The fecond is common about Spanifh Town, fpreads very thick 
about all the bufhes near it; blooms about Chriftmas, and bears a great 
number of white fragrant flowers. All the parts of the plant are 
fimooth. 

~The milky juice of both thefe plants, boiled to a confiftence, makes 
a /cammony, proper for the fhops. The beft fort is light, greyith, ten- 
der, and brittle, of a bitter tafte, but lightly pungent, and faint un- 
pleafant fmell. 


224, Broom WEED. — Coreta foliis minoribus ovatis. 


This plant is extremely common. It grows in dry {andy places, 
feldom rifing above two feet and an half from the root, and is converted 
by the Negroes into beefoms. 


Oi. Lil 50 225. Moun- 
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225. Mountain Broom. — Chryfocoma arborea ramofifima ramulis 
teretibus, Sc. Br. p. 316 
‘This is found only in the coldeft parts of the mountains. It refem- 
ples the European broom, and is applicable to the fame ufes. 


226.. Esony. — Brya arborefcens, ereéta [pinofa: 


There are two forts, the black and the white; they grow every 
where in. the Southfide favannahs. They bear a flower, refembling 
that of the Englifh broom; feldom rife above 18 feet,-and in the largeft 
part of the ftem do not exceed 5 inches diameter. It is a fine timber” 
wood, -has.a {mooth even grain, which takes-a good polifh, and is-very 
proper for bed-pofts; and.a variety of turnery ware; for thefe purpofes 
the black is generally preferred, whofe heart is the complexion of jet. 
There is likewife.a baftard ebony, called mountain ebony, which is of 
a dark-brown. An oil diftilled from. their wood. is faid to cure the 
tooth-ache, applied with cotton. The f{maller twigs of each fpecies are 
sn common ufe for:making brooms, and rods for. the-correGtion of de- 
linquent flaves: 


227, Basxer Witne. — Tourneforiia reclinata, dffufa, et birfuta, 
foliis ovatis, Ge... Br. p. 169. 


This plant, - which feems to have fome affinity: with the turnfole,- 
grows very luxuriantly,.and ftretches fometimes many feet from the. 
main root. It is commonly ufed.in the country parts for making 
dung-bafkets. 


228. SuppLE Jack. — Paulinia farmentofa, Seay Bre pe 2 tae 
This plant is very common nthe ‘woods. It has a flender, lig- 
neous ftalk, and generally rifes to a confiderable height, with the help: 
of the neighbouring bufhes. For its toughnefs and flexibility, it is 
ufwally cut into junks, barked and ufed for riding fwitches, and the 
larger pieces for walking-fticks;.and many are annually remitted to 
Great Britain. After being kept fome time, they become very brittle, 
and apt to fplit, unlefs rubbed now and then with oil, The juice of 

the leaves is a great vulnerary ; and the fruit, or pea, intoxicates fifth. 
There is another fpecies in the Leeward, or Weftern parts of the 
‘land. The junks are commonly known there by the name of cucjoess 
I they 
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they are perfectly ftraight, {mooth, and without knots, on which ac- 
count they might an{wer Letter for a remittance, 


229. BARBADOES Cepar. — Cedrela foliis majoribus pinnatis, ligno 
levi odorato. 


This is extremely common among the interior mountainous parts, 
and grows to a prodigious fize, being frequently found of 3 to 5 feet 
diameter at the bafe, and proportionably lofty. The timber is full of 
a refinous fubftance; it is light, eafily worked, and gives a fragrant 
fmell; for which reafons, it has always been in efteem for waintcot- 
ting, and a variety of cabinet ware. The fhingles made from it are 
extremely durable, and therefore reckoned the cheapeft covering of the 
kind. It is not fo well adapted for cafks, efpecially for thofe intended 
to contain fpirituous liquors, which readily diflolve and become im- 
pregnated with the refin, fo as to acquire a {trong bitter tafte. It is 
the beft wood known for canoes and petiaguas, as well as for wherries, 
and all other veflels, ufed for plying round the ifland, or in thefe feas, 
as the worm will not invade it, fo long as the refin continues. The 
gum, which may be eafily extraéted from the tree, is tranfparent, dif- 
folves in water, and very proper for the fhoemaker’s ufe. 


230. Bermupas CEDAR. — Suniperus foliolis inferioribus ternis, Fe, 
Br. p» 362. 

This is likewife a native of the ifland and grows in moft of the 

higher parts of the Blue Mountains. It is juftly admired for its clofe, 

even grain, and agreeable finell, and in common ufe for cabinet ware, 

pencils, and other conveniencies. ‘The gum, or refin, has an antipu- 

trefactive quality, and may be ufed to preferve other fubftances from 


the erofion of worms and infects. 


231. Bastarp MamMeg, or SANTA Maria. — Mali perfice 
Mammeee didte, fpec. folio longiore arbor maxima, Se. SL, Cat. 180. 


This is one of the talleft timber trees in the ifland, many of them 
exceeding 80 feet. The bark is afh-coloured, and furrowed. 

As they rife ftraight and tapering, they have formerly been ufed for 
fhips mafts, and thought preferable, for their toughnefs, to the fir or 


pine. They are likewife ufed for the {weeps and arms of fugar-miulls. 
me) 2 Barham 
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Barham mentions, that a Spaniard prefented him once with a green 
balfam, of a beautiful colour, and pleafant fmell, which he faid was the 
fineft remedy in the world for frefh wounds, but could not tell from 
what tree it was obtained. Some time after, a Negroe brought him 
fome balfam, exaétly the fame in colour and {mell, which he got from 
the baftard mammee, and the doétor found it to be an excellent medi- 
cine; for, upon diffolving, and applying it to a frefh cut, it healed the 
part with two dreffings. ‘The Spaniards, when it is juft gathered, put 
it into cafes made of the hollow joints of the trumpet tree, and call it 
the admirable balfam; but it is for fome extraordinary virtues difco- 
vered in it, that they have honoured the tree with a confecration to 
the Virgin Mary, and chrifiened it after her name. 


232. Mammer. — Mammea. 


The two fpecies of this tree are good timbers, and much alike ; but 
their fruit differs. It is large, and round, but comprefled, covered 
with a thick ruffet coat. ‘The pulp of one {fpecies red, of the other 
white. The latter is the moft efteemed, for, when ripe, it is perfetly 
lufcious, and moft refembles the apricot in flavour, fo much indeed, as 
{carcely to be diftinguifhed. The pulp of both forts is frm, before it 
is perfectly ripe, and would make an exceeding fine fweetmeat or 
preferve. 

It is faid, ‘* that they who plant the ftone or feed of thefe trees, ne- 
« ver live long enough to eat of their fruit.” The foundation of this 
notion is, that they are near fifty years in growth from the time of 
planting, before they begin to bear. The wild hogs feed on the feeds, 
which are a very fattening diet for them. 


233. Mounrain Guava. — Pfidium arboreum maximum, folits ova- 
tis nitidis, ligno fufco, Sc. Br. 2309. 

This fine timber tree grows to the height of 60 or 7o feet, and pro- 
portionably thick. Its wood is of a dark colour, and curled grain, 
works eafily, and takes a fine polifh. It makes very beautiful walking- 
ticks, and is a proper article for exportation to Great Britain, where it 


would, doubtlefs, be greatly approved of. 


234. DRASILETTO, 
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234. BRastLeTto. — Cafalpina arborea, inermis. 
Id. Id, Jpinofa. 


This grows in great plenty in moft of the Southern rocky hills near 
the coaft. Itis thought a very excellent timber, though in general of 
{mall diameter, The wood is elaftic, tough, and durable, takes a fine 
polith, is of a beautiful deep orange colour inclining to red, full of refin, 
and yields an excellent tin€ture by infufion. 

Its ufe among the dyers is well known. 

The true Bra/filian is a large tree, with a reddith and thorny bark; the 
leaves fmall, obtufe, of a fine fhining green; the flowers a little fweet, 
of a beautiful red hue; the pods flat and prickly, containing two com- 
prefied feeds, like thofe of the gourd. 

There are two {pecies in Jamaica, one of which is equal in rednefs to 
the Brafilian, and containing ared gum, or refin, of an aftringent tafte. 
The wood tough and ftrong, and ufed by the wheelwrights, who fay 
it makes the beft {pokes for wheels. A decoétion of the wood is 
thought to be ftomachic. 

A red ink is made with the rafpings in the following manner: infufe 
_ them in vinegar, or fome ftrong /ixivium, and with gum arabic, or 
cafhew gum, and a little allum, put into a glazed earthen pot, gently 
{teep them for a few hours. 

It is fometimes ufed to colour tooth-bruthes. 


235. Piceon Woop, or Zezsra Woop. — Arbor foliis oblongo ova- 
tis fpicillis alaribus, Sc. Br. p. 368. 

This fhrubby tree is generally found in the mountains. It rifes to 
about. 1% feet in height, and rarely exceeds 5 inches in the diameter of 
its trunk. The wood is hard, ofa clofe even grain, bears a good po- 
lith, and is beautifully ftriped and clouded. It is often remitted to 
Great Britain, and ufed among the cabinet-makers chiefly for finéering. 

It sca es, in the colouring of the wood, what is called the bread- 
nut in St. Ann’ s; but the latter is a tree of much larger diameter; 
both are very proper for cabinet-work, and therefore valuable for ex- 
port. This is not what is commonly called zebra wood, although it 
well deferves the name, for the uniformity of its {tripes. 

The fpecies of zebra wood at prefent in efteem among the cabinet- 


makers, is brought to Jamaica from the Mofquito fhore; it is of a moft 
lovely 
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lovely tint, and richly veined; but not in lifts like the pigeon wood: 


the latter much better correfponds with the zebra {kin in the difpofi- 
tion of its ftripes, and the other feems to have the nearer refemblance in 
its general colouring and ground. Both of them are exceedingly ele- 
gant, and would probably give the beft effect by a well-fancied inter- 


mixture on fineered work. 


236. SMoorH ACACIA, ot CasHaw. — Acacia vel mimofa frutt- 
cofa, inermis, diffufa major, Sflore flavo odoratiffimo. 


This: tree grows to a large fize, and is found in great abundance in 


the neighbourhood of Paflage Fort, and the Bridge River in St. 
‘Dorothy. It is luxuriant, and fpreading. It is eftecmed a good tim- 


ber wood, and ufed for building fmall craft, and wharf piles, on ac- 


count of its being offznfive to the worm, tough, and lafting. 


The wood is of a firm grain, beautiful brown colour, very glofly 
when polifhed, and though it ftinks worfe than affa fetida when firft 
cut, it acquires, by keeping, a perfume, or agreeable odour, very fimi- 
lar to that of the rofe-wood. It feems to be largely impregnated with 
a refin, which probably is not without fome valuable quality. Both 
the bark and roots of this tree afford a red dye, at prefent unat- 


-tended to. 


237. MANCHINEEL. — Hippomane arboreum laélefcens. Browne, 351. 


This tree feems peculiar to the lowlands, and is rarely found at 
any confiderable diftance from the fea. The wood makes very 
handfome furniture, refembling in appearance the Englifh oak, or 


-wainfcot; but takes a finer polifh. The hewers ufually make a 


fire round the root, and burn fome depth into the trunk, before they 


-venture to cutit. The fire is fuffered to prey upon it till very little 
remains to be done by the axe. The fawyers and carpenters, who 


work it up, generally cover their mouths and noftrils with crape, in 


order to exclude the finer particles from getting down their throats. 


Upon enquiry among the Negroes, I could not learn that they fuf- 
fered any inconvenience from drops of the juice, which were ac- 
cidentally fpurted upon their fkin whilft they were employed in 
felling the trunk, or hacking off the limbs: but they informed me, 


that, if any chanced to flie into their eye, it would give them a fe- 
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vere pain for feveral hours afterwards, occafioning an inflammation, 
which was relievable by applying lime-juice to the part. 

The ftories, related of the fruit or apple of this tree, are cer- 
tainly to be clafled amongft vulgar errors. The romantic tales of 
the early voyagers and travelers into America have been copied by 
different writers; and the credibility of their relations, thus built 
upon a feries of fuch frail authorities, has at length been received 
as authentic and indifputable. Moft of thefe hiftorians affirm, 
that ‘* the apple is lovely to the eye, pleafant to the tafte, but 
s¢ mortal in.its effects ;’’ and that “ certain failors, having taken re- 
«* fuge from fudden fhowers of rain under the branches of this tree, 
‘s were terribly bliftered in their fkins by the drops which trickled 
¢ from the leaves.”’ 

It is true, that the apple bears fome fimilitude, viewed at a {mall 
diftance, to the Englifh crab-apple; but the crab-apple was never 


-admired for lovelinefs: of afpec&t. It feldom exceeds an inch in: 


diameter, is of a yellowifh colour when ripe, and has fcarcely any 
-pulp at all; the fruit confifting of the outer fkin, or rind; a pulp 
about as thick asa wafer; and then the ftone, or feed, which is 
perfectly hard and inedible. Its tafte is bitterifh; and, when it is 
green, acrimonious, like the hufk of the cafhew-nut; which muft 


neceffarily render it fo difguftful, that no perfon could eat it in this - 


{tate for pleafure. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance, who was fond of making ex-' 


periments, to fatisfy himfelf upon doubtful points, cut the green 
fruit ; and a fmall quantity of glutinous juice iffued out at the 
wound. He tafted this, and likewife the bark and leaf of the tree ; 
but could perceive only a flight aftringency on his tongue. . He 
then cut deeper into the bark of the trunk, and tafted fome of the 
milky juice that oozed out. He obferved that it tingled his tongue 
gently, and rendered his fadiva thin and fluid. He afterwards 
tafted the. fruit nearly ripe, and, chewing the riper part, found it 
perfe@tly infipid.. From thefe facts it. appears, that, when green, 
the juice of the fruit is difagreeable from its acrimony, and, when 
ripe, for its infipidity. 


Browne fays, that he has known many perfons who have igno- - 
rantly ate of the fruit, which they had miftaken for crab-apples; - 
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that they generally vomited in-a fhort time, and continued to com- 
plain of a burning heat 1n- the mouth, throat, and {tomach, for fe- 
veral hours after. He adds, that he never had known any one to 
die by eating this fruit, though he had feen fome who had eaten 
nine or ten of the apples at a time; and.that oily emulfions and 
mixtures give fpeedy relief to thofe who are difordered with 
them. Barham, indeed, mentions the cafe of a Negroe man, who 
ate feveral of them, with a wilful and premeditated defign of de- 
{troying himfelf; that he complained of great heat and burning in 
his ftomach, but could not vomit; that his tongue {welled, his 
eyes were red and ftaring ; and he was inceflantly calling for water 
till he expired. Confidering this Negroe’s intention to commit 
felfmurder, as well as the fymptoms. which followed, I think we 
may conclude, that he chofe the green, and not the ripe fruit for 


the purpofe. 


‘The white land-crabs are fond both of the leavesand fruit. But 
I have known perfons taken extremely fick at their ftomachs after 
eating thefe crabs, and who were not relieved until they had. dif- 
gorged, by drinking plentifully of warm water and oil. I re- 
member a Negroe who continued ill for three days, from a meal 
he had made on thefe crabs, but, without recourfe to medicine, 
was relieved by natural evacuations downwards, and was perfectly 
well after them. 

Sir Hans Sloane gives us an example of a turner, whofe eye ‘be- 
came extremely inflamed and fwelled with fome of the juice, 
which fpurted into it as he was felling one of thefe trees. Sir 
Hans ordered him to be bled, gave him a purge of extr. rad. and 
ordered him to wet his eye very often in cold water, and apply wet 
brown-paper continually, to cool the part. With thefe applica- 
tions he was cured in three days. 

He likewife {peaks of a man who ate fowr of the apples, ‘yet was 
not much hurt. 

It is plain from hence, that the trunk and wnripe fruit contain an 
acrid juice, which operates like other materials of the like nature, 
exciting heat, irritation, and thirft, when {wallowed and received 
into the ftomach, producing fuch a pungency on the throat, and 


tender, nervous coats expofed to its action, as-greatly to diforder the 
whole 
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whole frame, and. bring on very bad fymptoms, and fometimes 


death; but that the juice, when matured and concocted as we find 
it in the ripe fruit, lofes much of this acrimony, and, though ftill 
unpleafant in its operation upon the bowels, does not produce 


mortal effects, unlefs perhaps in very weak and delicate habits ; but, 


as to thefe latter, I fpeak only from conjecture. | 

That the fruit fhould fometimes produce violent irritation, and 
at other times be chewed, and even fwallowed, without any difa- 
ereeable confequence, can only be accounted for by fuppofing, that 


-perfons of ftronger or weaker habits are differently affected by it; 


and that the juices of the fruit may poffibly vary much in the dif- 
ferent ftages of its advance to maturation, and until the exact 
time of its being thoroughly ripe, when, by a perfect fermentation 
and concoétion, their acrimony is almoft fubdued. It is not un- 
likely alfo, that the juices of this tree may be more poignant and 
cauftic in the hot months, than during the cooler feafons of the 
year, becaufe the fap in thofe months is more redundant and 
ACHVe: i ih, ae 

It is well known, that goats, and even fheep (Tertre adds, ma- 
caws), feed very greedily upon the fallen fruit, when it is in a {tate 
of perfect maturity, and doubtlefs refolve it into wholefome nou- 
rifhment. . 5 

Inftinét, which determines the choice of thefe animals, points 
out this as an aliment not baneful (at leaft to them); for they fuffer 
no injury from it. Barham obferves, that, however venomous the 
crude juices of the tree may be, they depofite this quality fo foon 
as they become concocted ; that the milk, which oozes out at the 
bark, hardens in time, and turns to a fine gum, which he admi- 


niftered inwardly many times, miftaking it for gum guwacum, and 
not knowing that the Negroes, of whom he bought it, had put a 
cheat upon him, and fold him the one for the other. But, after he’ 
difcovered the fraud, and perceived no ill effect refulting from it, 
nor any other than what the gusacum itfelf ufually produces, he* 


continued to give it, generally diffolved in re&tified fpirit of wine, 
making a tincture which the niceft eye could not diftinguifh from 


tincture of euiac. He infifts, that it pofleffes all the virtues of the: 


other; and that he had found it, by experience, to be a‘ fpecific for 
Vor, III. ae er rou er the 
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dropfy, carrying off all the watery humours by {tool and urine, 
only taking care, after the water was evacuated by tha gum, to give 





a deco@tion of contrayerva and fteel, to ftrengthen the lymphatic 


veflels, &c. 

The gum of this tree is moftly of a light-reddith, or yellowith 
caft ; the guiacum, moft commonly of a deep green, when held up 
to the light. The tincture of the latter gives a milky appearance, 
when a few drops are let fall into a glafs of water. I believe the 
one has very often been iguorantly fubftituted for the other; yet, 
if Barham’s veracity is to be relied on, which I think it is, there is 
not much room for apprehenfions from the confequence. ~The 
gum is moft plentiful upon thefe trees in the month of February; 
and it is to be wifhed its nature could be more accurately examined 
and put to the teft. 

Upon the whole of the facts, which I have either known, or here 
delivered, I find no fufficient ground for the ftories related of this 
tree; though, I readily confefs, thefe f@tions may have their ufe, 
as cautionary to ftrageling failors, and others, again{t {marting for 
the rafh indulgence of a liquorifh appetite upon every occafion; for 
they are too prompt to eat of any fruit that falls in their way, 
without knowing or confidering the effects it may produce on their 
health. In regard to the odour of the ripe fruit, it is faint, and 
far from being inviting. 


237. MAHOGANY. — Cedrela, Soliis pinnatis, floribus Sparfis, ee 


g£raviori. 


This graceful and valuable tree, which. furnifhes a conftant 
fhare towards the annual exports from the ifland, grew formerly in 
very great abundance along the coaft; but, having been almoft 


exterminated from thofe parts<in procefs of time, if is at prefent 


found chiefly in the woodland, mountainous recefles, where vatt 
quantities of it ftill remain, particularly in the uncultivated diftri€ts 
of Clarendon, and the leeward parifhes, 

It thrives in moft foils, but varies in its grain and texture. What 


grows in rocky ground 1s of {mall diameter, but proportionably of 


clofer grain, heavier weight, and moré beautifully veined. What 
is produced in low, rich, and moift lands is larger in dimenfions, 


more 
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more light) and porous, and of a paler complexion, This. con- 
{titutes the difference between the Jamaica wood, and that which 
is’ colle&ted from the coaft of Cuba and the Spanifh Main; the 
former is moftly found on rocky eminencies; the latter is cut in 


fwampy foils, near the fea-coaft. The fuperior value of the Ja- 


maica wood, for beauty of colouring, firmnefs, and durability, may 
therefore be eafily accounted for; but, as a large quantity of balks 
and plank is brought from the Spanith American coafts to this 
ifland, to be fhipped from thence to Great Britain, the dealers are 
apt to confound all under the name of Jamaica wood, which in 
fome meafure hurts the credit of this €aple produ@tion, ‘The tree 
grows tall and ftrait, rifing often fixty feet from the fpur to the 


limbs; the foliage isa beautiful deep. green; and the appearance, 


made by the whole tree, fo elegant, that none would be more 
ornamental for an avenue, or to decorate a plantation. It generally 
bears a great number of cap/u/e in the feafon. ‘The flowers are of 
a reddifh or faffron colour; and the fruit, of an oval form, about 
the fize of a turkey’s egg. Itis eafily propagated from the feeds, 
and grows rapidly. Some of them have reached to a monftrous 
fize, exceeding one hundred feet in height, and proportionably 
bulky. One was cut, a few years fince, in St, Elizabeth’s, which 
meafured twelve feet in diameter, and cleared to the proprietor 
above soo/. currency. The value of it, either for fale, for ufe, 
or beauty, being fo great, it is amazing that it 1s not more cul- 
tivated on watte lands, of which every proprietor has fome within 
his range. Thofe particularly, who have families, might by this 
means apply the worft part of their tracts to produce a future. for- 
tune for their younger children. We may imagine the plenty of 
it in former times here, when it ufed to be cut up for beams, joifts, 
plank, and even fhingles. But it is now grown fearce, within ten 
ot twelve miles from the fea-coaft; and muft every year become 
ftill {carcer, and confequently dearer, unlefs nurferies, or plan- 
tations, are formed of it in places where the carriage is more con- 
venient for the market... + 
In felling thefe trees, the moft beautiful part is commonly left 
behind. The Negroe workmen raife a fcafiolding, of four or five 
| Re? teet 
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844 JAMAICA. 
feet elevation above the ground, and hack off the trunk, which 
they cut up into balks. 

The part below, extending to the root, is not only of largeft di- 
ameter, but of aclofer texture than the other parts, mott elegantly 
diverfified with fhades or clouds, or dotted, like ermine, with black 
fpots; it takes the higheft polifh, with a fingular laftre, fo firm as 
even to refle& objects like a mirror.. This part is only to be come 
at by digging below the {pur to the depth of two or three feet, and 
cutting it through; which is fo laborious an operation, that few 
attempt it, except they are uncommonly curious in their choice of 
the wood, or to ferve a particular order. 

Yet I apprehend it might be found to anfwer the trouble and ex- 
pence, if fent fora trial to the Britifh market; as it could not fail 
of being approved of beyond any other wood, or even tortoife-fhell, 


which it moft refembles.- 
It feeds in May. 


239+ Sanp-Box. — Hura. 


This tree is cultivated chiefly for ornament, and the fine fhade it 
yields. It loves a deep, rich foil, and thrives beft near water. It 
rifes to the height of about thirty-five or forty. feet, and expands its 
branches to fuch a diftance, as fometimes to caft a fhade of fixty 
fect diameter. But, by reafon of the quicknefs of its, vegetation, 
its parts are of fo loofe a texture, that a loud clap of thunder, or.a 


fudden guft of wind, frequently caufes the largeft boughs to fnap 


afunder. Nor is its trunk of any ufe, except for fire-wood. | 

The fruit is flat and round, difpofed regularly into cells, each in- 
clofing a flatfeed. When the feeds are taken out, the fhell, which 
is very firm, is coiiverted into a box for holding Jetter-fand. The 
feeds, roafted, purge upwards and downwards with great violence: 
they contain an acrid juice, which fcalds the mouth andthroat, and 
are therefore very properly rejected from the materia medica. ‘The 
leaves are often applied with great fuccefs to the head in fevers, to 
mitigate, or remove, the pain and tenfion in-that part. 


240. FRENCH 
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240, Frencw Oak. — Bignonia, foliis ovatis, cordatis, fimplicibus, 
caule erecto, arborea, «Sc. 
This beautiful tree is cultivated likewife for ornament by the 
curious. It thrives luxuriantly in the lowlands, as well as in the 
mountains, and is generally looked upon as a good timber-tree. 


241. JERUSALEM THORN. — Parkenfonia aculeata. 


This is an ornamental, fhrubby tree, firft introduced here from. 


the Spanifh Main, for making inclofures. It feldom grows to any 
confiderable fize; but it makes a beautiful appearance with its 
flender filiques, and is cultivated in many gardens. 


242. RiInGWorRM-BUSH, — Gafia filiquis quadrialatis, &c.. 


This plant is now very common in moft parts of the South-fide. 


The flowers and juice of the* leaves are compounded jnto an: 
unguent for or oy ring- worms. 


243. YELLOW fiat — sates fpinofum. . 


This grows in all the fandy favannah foils. The feeds are efteemed 
an excellent remedy in diarrhoeas and bloody fluxes. They work 
by ftool and vomit. But the faculty deem them rather too draftic. 
The ftem contains.a milky, glutinous juice, which turns in the 
air to a fine bright yellow colour, and, when reduced to confiftence, 
is not diftinguifhable from gamboge. In very fmall dofes, it is 


probably of equal virtue given in Tops jaundice, ae cutaneous » 


eruptions. 
Barham relates, that the feeds are a ale {tronger narcotic than 


opium, and gives the following hiftory of their effets. A‘ run-- 


away Negroe, who had been fome time abfent from his matter, lived 
by ftealing poultry, theep, and other ftock. One night he came 
to the fheep- fold, which was guarded only by a feeble old man, 
and demanded a fheep. ‘The old man, not being able to oppote 


him by force, had recourfe to ftratagem, gave him good words, . 


and invited him to fmoak a pipe; to which the other confenting, 


he immediately ftepped afide to fill the pipe, taking care to mix‘a_ 


quantity of the feeds of this plant among the tobacco; ‘and, before 


the thief had fmoaked it half out, he fell into a moft profound 


nap, 
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nap, and was eafily fecured. The fame gentleman mentions, that 
a fteer, having fuddenly dropped down dead, was opened, and 
feveral handfuls of this feed found in his ftomach; to which he 
doubtlefs owed his death. It appears from hence, that, although 
dangerous in a large quantity when received into the ftomach, yet 
the feeds might be, on fome occafions, fafely ufed after the manner 
of tobacco, and produce the fame effects as opium, which fome 
ftomachs cannot bear in the fmalleft dofe. 


244. BAYBERRY, or WILD Clove. — Caryophyllus. 


‘This is common to moft ef the Weift-India iflands, and grows to 
a confiderable fize. It fills the woods with the fragrance of its 
teaves, which nearly refemble thofe of cinnamon; and the berries 
agree with the Oriental clove very much both in form and flavour. 


245, STINKING ERYNGO, OF Fir-Werp. — Eryngium Fetidum. 


All the parts of this plant are reckoned very powerful anti-hy{te- 
ricks, and moft ufed by the Negroes and poorer Whites on all oc- 
cafions of that nature. Jt is chiefly adminiftered in decoctions, or 
infufions. 


> 


246. Witp Oxive. — Non-defcript. 


The tree commonly known by this name is remarkable for its 
durability in the earth, or under water. A melaffes ciftern, made 
with it, after lying fourteen years, being taken up, was found en- 
tirely firm and undecayed. The wood is finely grained; and fo 
hard, as to turn the edge of the workman’s tools. I have fet it 
down as a non-defcript, not knowing to what clafs it is referable, 
nor having feen any more of it than the wood. But I fufpedt it is 
the olive-mangrove, or bontia, of Browne, p. 263. 


SpANIsH Exim, or (— Gerafcanthus. Browne, p. 170. 
247-1 Prince Woop. pa Cordia, foliis ovatis, integerrimis. L. Sp. 
This is efteemed one of the beft timber-trees in the ifland. The 
wood is of a dark-brown colour, and gently ftriped. It is tough 
and elaftic, and eafily worked. The tree rifes to a confiderable 
height, but {eldom exceeds twenty or thirty inches diameter ; ef- 
a pecially 
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pecially in the lowlands, where it is moft common. ‘The flowers 
are white, grow in great numbers at the extremity of the branches, 
are very odoriferous, and continue upon the tree till the fruit falls 
off. ‘The coopers fometimes make hoops for fugar hogfheads with 
the young ones. It is certainly an excellent wood for cabinet-ware. 
An oil is extracted from it, not inferior to rodium, having the fame 
{cent, ufe, and virtues. 
248. WaATER-OATS, or TaRn-Grass. — Zizanja pannicula 
effuja. L. Sp. Pl. 

This plant is common in all the lagoons. It is alfo found in the: 
fwampy grounds of North-America; where the Indians eat the 
grain, inftead of rice. 


249. WATER ArRRow-nEap, or Great American ARRow- 
HEAD. — Sagittaria, foliis maximis, Sc. Browne, p. 245s 
This plant is very common about moft of the ftagnating waters in 
the ifland, and particularly thofe near the Ferry. It is alfo, like the: 
Zizania, found in North-America, where the Indians drefs and eat 
the roots. 


250, CHAW-8TICK. — Rhamnus farmentofus follis ovatiss 
Browne, p. 172. 

The bark of this plant is of a pleafant, bitter tafte, and’ raifes a: 
great fermentation inthe /a/iva, or any rich liquor with which it 
1s agitated. It gives a flavour to the {mall diluting drinks in com- 
mon ufe here; and is an excellent dentiffice, whitening and pre- 
ferving the teeth better than moft ethers, and’ an{wering the pur- 
pofes as well. of a brufh, asa tooth-powder upon this occafion. It is. 
hikewife fuppofed a good antifeptic, from the quantity of ‘fixed air 


. €ohtained in it. ~ 


I have now compleated a‘fummary of thofe trees and’ platts: 
which, [think, appear in general‘ to be the moftt ufeful in refpect to: 
commerce, and the accommodation: of fettlers, not omitting thofe 
medicinab properties for which they have béeen chiefly diftinguitheéd.. 
It would be far too: great a talk for me to attempt a compleat mate- 
via inedica, including aj. the fanative plants: im the. Mand, .T mu 
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beg to refer the inquifitive reader to the bulky collection publifhed 
by Sir Hans Sloane, and the fepplemental labours of the ingenious 
Dr. Browne, to whofe work Iam largely indebted for many of the 
foregoing remarks and defcriptions. 

1 have obferved no regular ordet in the difpofition of genera and 
fpecies. AN omifion of this fort, I apprehend, will be readily ex- 
cufed; as the fubfequent index will enable every reader to find the 
fubje& whofe qualities are defcribed in the catalogue. 

The fubftances next-mentioned may be taken collectively with 
the preceding ; though, for the fake of propriety, I have given 
them a detached place diftin& from the vegetable tribe. 


251. MARINE SALT 


Is eafily manufactured, upon all the falina’s in this ifland, by ex- 
{olation. This article, as I have before-mentioned, was formerly 
a very confiderable part of the annual export, till other commo- 
dities of greater profit were undertaken. On fome parts of the 
coatts it is fill made, chiefly by coétion, for the ufe of a few parti- 
cular eftates. Ina large work, whether by exfolation in pans, or by 
boiling (where a confiderable number of cauldrons are ufed), the 
water may be very conveniently thrown in, by means of a {mall 
wind-fail pump. After being boiled to a granulation, it is {towed 
in bafkets, which are fufpended in an airy, fhaded place, to let the 
bittern drain off; after which, it is fit for conf{umption. 


252. PETRIFYING WATER. 


Many fprings in the mountains are of fo petrifying a nature, 
that I have feen very excellent hones, made with pieces of hard 
wood, properly fhaped and planed, then laid to foak in fuch water 
for feveral months, until the ftony particles had lodged firmly in 
the pores; after which, they had all the appearance of real {tone, 
and were made ufe of accordingly for fharpening razors and pen- 
knives. . 

253. NITREs:ic> a | , 

Large quantities might probably: be obtained from thofe caves; 
where the bats have depofited their dung, as in the. grotto of St. 
Anne, where there are many dozen cart-loads of this filth. . The 

is I nitrous 
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nitrous fhoots, or efflorfecencies, are feen in great abundance about 
all ftone and brick buildings in the ifland, near the fea, where the 
mortar, or plaifter, has been tempered with brackifh water; and 
they very {peedily demolith prints, or other paper, placed in con- 
tact with them. 


253. Marsre. 


The whitith fhell-marble is confounded with the lime-ftone in this 
ifland; it is moft common in all the hills and lower mountains ; it 
has a {mooth grain, and takes a good polith. ‘There are found veins 
of black and white marble in fevera] parts of the country, but none 
have as yet been worked. The common lime-ftone is of various kinds, 
but the fhell-marble above-mentioned makes the beft cement 3 and, 
when compounded with a fharp, clean fand, and freth water, acquires 
in time a folidity equal to ftone. The lime, when properly burnt here 
in ftanding kilns, is not inferior to any in the world, either for build- 
ing, or tempering fugar ; notwithftanding which, fome planters, ra- 
ther than be at the trouble of manufaCturing it properly, import their 
lime, at aconfiderably greater expence, from Briftol. Mott of the 
planters, who ufe the Jamaica lime, burn it in circular, conical piles, 
ranging the ftrata of ftone and wood alternately from the bottom to 
the top, which they bring to a point. In the Northfide parifhes, where 
the fugar, from richnefs of land, is often foul and difficult to granu- 
late, and the trumpet trees grow in fufficient abundance, it might an- 
{wer well to burn their temper-lime intirely with this wood ; and, by 
making ufe of a flanding-kiln, a lefs quantity of fuel would fuffice. 
The afhes, mingling with the lime, would add greatly to its firength 
and efficacy in refining and purging the fyrup. 

It is certain, that our planters here are not fo provident as they 
ought to be in the choice of lime, and in the tempering of their fugars. 
In the Windward Ifles lime is not manufactured, by reafon of the {earcity 
of fuels they import moft of what they ufe from Briftol. The great 
error with us in Jamaica confifts in not burning our temper-lime in 
ftanding-kilns. Some gentlemen, who ufe kilns of this fort, find their 
lime not at all inferior in ftrength to that which comes from Briftol. 


Vor. III. 5Q Thefe 
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Thefe kilns, like reverberating furnaces, confine the heat, and keep 
it up to fuch a violent glow, that one half lefs fuel is neceflary 
than in the conical or French kiln before-mentioned, made in open 
air, with circular layers of wood and ftoné, piled one upon another. 
This form, and their having no inclofure, expofe them to a con- 
‘tinual diffipation of heat; infomuch, that the ftones, which are 
ranged near the exterior parts of their circle, are never thoroughly 
burnt, and often fcarcely at all affected ; they confume a prodigious 
quantity of wood; and confequently, fo large a portion of difcordant 
vegetable falts is “ntermixed with the lime, as to render it weak, 
and lefs fit for the purpofe intended in the boiling-houfe, where the 
moft cauftic lime that can be procured is found to anfwer beft. ‘The 
conic kilns are well enough contrived, where a large quantity of lime 
is wanted for carrying ona building; as they are fet up on different 
fpots, where fuel and ftone are moft abundant. But every capital 
plantation ought to have a ftanding-kiln, appropriated folely for mak- 
ing temper-lime, and no other ; what is required for carrying on ftruc- 
tures, or making repairs, it would be more advifeable to buy, than to 
exhauft the materials adjacent to the kiln for thefe purpofes. Or, en 
couragement might be given to inferior fettlers to build ftanding- 
kilns, and prepare Jime for temper, in.a fkilful and careful manner, fo 
as to become a fort of fixed marketable commodity, and article of re- 
eular traffic, for fupplying the fugar eftates; for, if it fhould be fo 
conftituted, and fold to them at a certain reafonable price, it would 
‘be found to indemnify thefe fettlers for their pains beftowed upon it ; 
and caufe a very great improvement in the quality of our Jamaica fu- 
gar. Lime-fone, in common with all other calcarious fubftances, 
contains a large portion of fixed air; the prefence of it makes them 
what is called mild, and the deprivation of it, by means of fire, renders 
them cauflic[a‘|. This explains the change of mild, calcarious earths into 

vick lime, which is eff.@ed by expelling the fixed air that naturalized’ 
them. It is found by experiment, that foft water is a much more pow- 
erful diffolvent of quick lime, than bard water, at the fame time that 
it covers and meliorates the harfhnefs of its tafte. 

What is made with diftilled water is by far the moft pungent, and 
yet the leaft difagreeable ; whereas, what is prepared with raw, pump- 
water, is.extremely harfh and naufeous, without being proportionably 

{a] Prieftly. . 
7 impreg~ 
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impregnated with the acrimony, or ftrength of the quick lime. Where 
diftilled water cannot conveniently be had, rain water, freed by filtra- 
tion ofits eet ist with equal efficacy, be fubftituted in its 
room. { 

Different kinds of rritl lime are found to impregnate water with 
different degrees of ftrength; but a diverfity in the menffruum in which 
it is diffolved, appears alfo to vary it confiderably. In order therefore 
to procure what is of the fitteft quality for the boiling-houfe, it is full 
as neceflary to be careful in the choice of water, as of the lime-ftone. 
In Jamaica it is ufual to throw a quantity of quick lime into privies, 
that are grown offenfive, in order to fweeten them; which purpofe it 

very fpeedily and moft effe@tually anfwers, by abforbing probably the 
mephitic particles. In Madeira it is thrown on the corpfes buried in 
church, to accelerate their diffolution, and prevent noxious effluvia. 


in nS 





254. FREE STONE. 
-255. AcCATs. 


I have occafionally {poken of their varieties generally remarked here *, 


256. ReFinincG Cray. 
257. Porters Cray. i 
205, Pree CLAY. i 





The firtt is uféd in clayine Mufcovado fugars, as well as for a bet- é 
ter fort of earthen ware, manufactured by the Negroes. ath 

The fecond is more frequent, and fupplies the inhabitants with wa- i a 
ter jars, and other convenient veflels for domeftic ufe. It is likewife mM 
moft proper for tiles, and drips. 
_, The third fort is.common,to many parts, or at leaft a eee of it. 
| In Sixteen*mile-walk, the foil in general is a reddifh clay, upon dig- 
| ging into which a {mall depth are found detached veins of a white clay, 
refembling that from which tobacco pipes are made; it bears the fire 
well, and inignhndopbtlets aniwer | in manufacture. 














259. Asoo Eartu. 


“This i is chiefly foitnd'in marley beds, running in veins of various co- 

) lours, but generally anfwering. to that of {urroundinz layers: it is 
* Vol. II. p. 66. ° 

5Q2 apparently 
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apparently {moth, un&tuous, and fomewhat cohefive, of a {weetith 
tafte, and diffolves readily in the mouth. Some Negroes get fuch a 
habit of eatisg it in excefs, that it often proves mortal to them, by 
entering into the circulation, and obftruéting the capillary veffels. 
Dr. Browne fays, it has even been found concreted in the glands, and 
{maller veflels of the lungs, fo as to become perceptible to the touch. 
It breaks the texture of the blood entirely, brings on a wafting of 
the flefh, a general depravation of all the organs, anda lingering but 
certain death. | Notwithitanding which fatal confequences, there ‘is 
fomewhat {o bewitching in this pra@tice, that it has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to wean any from it, who have been addi@ed to 
the ufe of it for any length of time. 

In regard to the other foffile, and mineral fubftances found here, 
I refer to Browne’s Natural Hiftory, wha has clafled them in regu- 
lar order. 


260. European and NortH American Hergs, Roots, and 
Fruits, cultivated in this ifland, where, from their free vegetation, 
they may be confidered as naturalized produétions. 


Apple [a}. - Burnet. 
Afparagus [6]. Burarge. 
Artichoke. Carrot. 

Baum. Cabbage [ec]. 
Bafil. Cauliflower [a}. 
Beans. Carduus. 

Beet. Clary. 

Buglofs, Celery. 


fa} Several varieties of this fruit’ have been cultivated in the cooler diftricts, ° partictiarly 5 in 
the Liguanea Mountains, where they feem to thrive beft, and bear large and well flavoured 
truit, butan no great abundance ; the trees fhoot too much into wood. , 

[>] This grows to a moderate ‘ize 5 but not fo large as in Europe : nor ié it managed pro- 
perly, to raife it in perfection, for it is never laid deep. enough, nor regularly cropped. Sir H. 
Sloane mentions the wild fort, or wmaritimus, crafiore folio, as indigenous to this ifland; it is 
probably the fame as what is cultivated at Montpelier, ibraltar, and Minorea, and might be 
propagated here in great perfection, as it has been found by experience to thrive only in warm 
climates. 

[c] Thefe grow to greater perfection ee in England: “I have feen heads of enormous fize 
and weight prodticed in’. foil juit cleared from the native wood, on, the Hog fide, potfefing an 
extraorminaty {weetnefs, and remarkably firm and compact. 

{2} Thefe do not attain to any confiderable ee ‘Fhey are fometimes brought to Kingfton 
n nace trom the Liguanea Mountains, 1 « 

Crefs, 
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Crefs, Melons. v : 
Cucumbers, Mulberry Carolina f]. 
Efchalot. Mulberry Virginia EF]. 
Endive. Onion. Siny 
Fennel. Parfnip, 

Fig [e]. Parfley. 

Ground ivy. Penny-royal. 

Garlic. Purflane, 

Grape vines. Peas. 

Hyflop. : Oe Potatoe, 

Horfe-radifh. — ea int a enone [g]. 

Hafel. ees hohe gsc, MetnOS La 

Lavender. Radithes. 

Lettuces. | Rue. 

Leek. : BO eT NE Rofemaey, 2 
Liquorice.. Me eT BOS Rofes, 

Marigolds. _ ett) The eo pace. 

Marth-mallow.. Saffron. 

Marjoram. Savory. 

Mints. Scurvey-grafs, 
Mauftard. Strawberry [Z]- 


Sun- 


fe] This thrives very luxuriantly in the low-lands, bears well, and produces fo delicious a 
fruit, that it is probably not excelled in thofe countries where it is indigenous, It is advifed 
to propagate it by layers ; the tree fhould hardly ever be pruned, or but as little as poffible; but, if it 
grows too luxuriant, the ground fhould be dug up on one fide of it, and about two or three feet 
from the bottom of the trunk, all the roots thould be cut away (big and little), and the-hole 
filled up with rubbifh, of a dry barren kind ; which, if the like fuperfluous growth fhould continue, 
may be tried on.the other fide, the following year. But if the tree does not bear thick, or the fruit 
‘de obferved not to come to perfection upon it, the top ftems fhould be cut off, fo foon as they 
‘and the fruit begin to appear in the fpring. —_Browze. 

[4] Thefe thrive well here, but do not bear fruit when planted in the low-lands. The berries 
of the firft fort are longer than the European, and of a whitith colour; thofe of the fecond are 
red, but fmaller, though perfectly well flavoured. 

[g] Vhefe feldom fructify, nor does the fruit attain to any tolerable fize; but it has ‘all. the 
fine flavour peculiar to it; I faw fome in a gentleman’s garden, in the Vale of Luidas, They 
might poflibly anfwer better in fome part of the Liguanea Mountains. 

[4] Thefe thrive well in the mountains, and bear in as great perfection as in moft’ parts of 
England. 

[2] Thefe grow in as great perfection here as in England, but chiefly in the mountains: howe. 


ever, they are-apt to fpend themfelves in runners or fuckers, trailing over a large tract of ground, 
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Sun-flower [2]. 
Succory. 
Tanfey. 

Th yme ° 





Trefoil. 
Turnip. 
Walnut. 

W orm-wood. 


Catalogue of Jamaica produfions in ufe for Por-HEeRBS or GREENS, 
and of efculent Farimaceous, Roots, Frurrs, GRarn, Ber- 


Se. 


ries, LEGUMINA, Dissert Fruits, SprceryY, FiLesn, Fisu, 


That ftrangers to this ifland, who intend to vifit it, may have the 
fatisfaction of knowing that they are nct bound to a land of famine, 
I think, it may not be unacceptable to lay before them ardz// of fare, 
which may likewife have its ufe with new fettlers, who by this means 
may foon learn to fupply themfelves, from the great garden of, nature, 
with a variety of wholefome and palatable viands. 


261. PoT-HERBS and GREENS. 


Papaw-fruit. 
Baftard cedar-fruit. 


Mountain cabbage. 


Wild cucumber. | 
Cotton-tree leaf. 
‘Trumpet-tree leaf. 
Bread-nut fruit. — 
Branched calalue. 


~ Brownjolly berry, ... 


Calalues. .- 
Caflada leaves.’ 
Cucumbers. 


“Wild faze,” | 
“Welt India. tead 4) aon% | 


Squath. 

Tomato fruit. 

Ochro. are ‘ 
Choco. Leite | 
W hite-coco-tops. 

Indian’ cale. 

Gourd or punypkin. 


Sweet-wood) [yoo pig pot we 
: ? _ tleaf for teas. .. 
207" } z 


+f care be not taken to keep them conflantly trimmed ; when they are futlered to run wild, they 
bloffom, but never bear well, They are in feafon’ here/about the latter end_ of. June. Kalm 
fey, that in,1749, an Englifhman from. Jamaica, informed him, there »was none :of this fruit in 
the ifland; but he was certainly mifinformed,’ for they, were very plentiful: here fo Jong fince as 
-the year 1716, perhaps earlier, An old .gentlewoman caffured:'ime, ‘that when the Duke of 
Portland was Governor (about the year 1722), they were in fuch abundance, that his table 
‘was conttantly..well fupplied in thie feafon. And I--hnye até large quantities of thet in the 
months of June and July, brought from the Liguanea Mountains; I have :likewife feen them | 


very flourithing in gardens in the low-lands. 


(2] A very uleful oil may be extracted from the feeds of this plant. 


262. Fari-] 
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262. FARINACEOUS FRui'rs, Grain, and LecuMina. 


Plantain. 

Banana. 

Great corn, or Maize. 
Guiney corn. 

Guiney wheat. 
Black-eyed pea. 
Cuckold’s increafe. 
Rice. 


Bonavitte. 


Sweet potatoe. | 
Baftard Irifh potatoe. 
White coco. 

Purple coco.. 

Eddoes. 

Caffada. 


Sweet caffada. 


263. Roors. 


Lima. 
Calavances. 
Kidney bean. 
Sugar bean. 
Pigeon peas. 
Marrowfats. 
Broad bean. 
Water oats. 


Negroe yam. 
White yam. 
Choco root. 
Indian arrow root. 
Pindals. 

Water arrow head. 


264. Duisserr Fruits. 


Apple of Europe, | 
Avocado Pear, 2 varieties, 
Biche, or Bifly [7], 
Banana ripe, 

Brabila, 
Cherries, Barbadoes,. 
Citrons, * 
Cafhew, 4 varieties, 
Cocoa-nut, 

Cuftard Apple,. 
Date, | 

Fig, 


Forbidden Fruit, 
Granadilla, 
Genip, 2 varieties, 
Grape of. the Sea Side, . 
Grapes, varieties, 
Goofeberry of the Spanifh Main, 
Lemon-of St. Helena, 
Eemon common, and 3 other va- 
rietiles, 
Lime,.2 varieties, and. 
Lime Bergamot, 
Mammee, 2 varicties,. 


[2] The tree which bears this fruit was introduced from the coaft of Guiney, and is not yet come - 
mon, though extremely valuable. The bark is of adufky red, and ufed in fome parts of that couns - 
try for dying cloth and cotton. The tree is eafily propagated from the feed, in a good, moift foil, | 


and might be procured by any of the captains ufing the trade. 





Cocoas 
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Mammee Sapote, Prickly Pear, 
Melons, 5 or 6 varieties, | Penguin, 
Mulberry of Carolina, Pine Apple, 7 or 8 varieties, 
Mulberry of Virginia, Plantain ripe, 
Nateberry, 2 varieties, Rofe Apple, 
Orange Sweet, 2 varieties, Sapodilla, 
Orange Sour, 2 ditto, Sweet-fop, 
Orange Bergamot, Sour-fop, 
Pomegranate, Star Apple, 2 varieties, 
Papaw, Sorrel, 2 ditto, 

f Damfon, Shaddocks, 

Maiden, Olive[m], 

| Hog, Almond, 
Spanifh, Walnut, 
ee Topknot, Nuts, Cocoa, 

; Leathercoat, Ditto, Cafhew, 

Cocco, Ditto, Pindals, 
{ Jamaica, Ditto, Palm. 
265. PRESERVES. 
Pine Apple, Mammee, 
Ginger, Cocco Plumb, 
Oranges, Leather-coat ditto, 
Lemons, Cafhew Apple, 
Limes, Tamarind, 
Citron, Papaw Bloflom, 
Guava, White Sorrel, 
Red Sorrel, Plantain, 
Barbadoes Cherry, Banana. 
266, PICKLES. 

White-tufted Mufhroom|[#], Artichoke, 
Wild Cane-top, Samphire, 
Wild Cucumber, _ Anchovy Pear, 
Papaw Fruit, Peppers, &e.' 


{m] The olive trees introduced here, bear but very indifferently as yet. I have eaten almonds 
produced here of an excellent flavour, but they are fearce. The walnut is hitherto unprolific, 

[2] This fpecies is common after heavy fhowers, and grows generally on the decayed trunks of 
the hog-plumb and cotton-trees. It is the only fort that is in ufe here; and when wafhed and 
pounded, is fometimes boiled with beef in foups, to which it gives a very agreeable flavour; it is no 


lefs palatable when pickled. 267. 
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267. SPICERY and PEPPERS, 
Ginger, { Bird, 
Pimento, | Olive, 
Wild Cinnamon, Hen, 
Wild Clove, or Bay-berry, i Barbary, 
f Jamaica Black Pepper, ] Finger, 
| Indian Pepper, Cherry, 
j Bell, Ram’s-horn, 
| Goat, LCoral, &ec. 
| Bonnet, 


American N utmeg., 


268. Perrumes. 


Mutk Wood, “  Rofe Wood, 
Mutk Okro, Prince Wood, 
Vanilla, 


269. VEGETABLE Soaps, 
Coratoe, 


Broad-leafed Broom-weed, 
Soap-tree, 


Lignum Vite Leaves. 


270. Gums and Resrns. 


Guiacum, Candle Wood, 

Hog-tree, Balfam-tree, 

Cafhew, Manchineel, 

Gum-tree, Acacee, 

Locuft-tree, or Guy Animé, Palmeto Royal, 

Sweet Wood, : Baftard Mammee. 

Birch, : 


271. Dyes and Pigments. 


Indigo, Scarlet Seed, 
Anotto, Prickly Pear, 
Logwood, | Morinda Root, or Yaw-weed, 
Brafiletto, Prickly Yellow Wood, 
Nicaragua, Shrubby Goat Rue, 
Futtic, Lignum Vite Lea ves, for refrefh~ 
Indigo Berry, ing faded colours, 

Vor. IH; sR 


5 Cathew- 
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Cafhew-tree, Juice infpiffated, 
Mountain, or Surinam Calalue, 
Vine Sorrel, 

Avocado Pear-ftone, 

Acavee; 

Flower Fence, 


Baftard Saffron, 


Nv 


= 


Cotton Seed, 

Oil-nut, or Pa/ma Chrifit, 

Macaw-tree, 

Palm-nut, 

Cocoa-nut, 

Vanglo, or Sefamum, 

Ojl-tree, or Sapium of St. Thomas 
in the Eait, 

Antidote Cocoon, 

Pindals, 

Sunflower Seeds, 

Prickly Yellow Wood Seed; 

Jack-in-a-box ditto, | 


< 





Jig 4. 


Baftard Lignum Vite, 
Yellow Wood, 

Yellow Hercules, 
Cafhaw, Bark and Root, 
Billy Bark, 

Shrubby Goat Rue. 


OILS. 


Cacao-nut, 

Pimento, 

Vanilla, 

Tobacco, 

Locuft-tree, 

Cerafee, 

Ebony, 

Spanifh Elm, or Prince Wood, 
Cafhew, 

Gum-tree, 

Alligator Wood, 
Baftard Lignum Vite. 


273. SUBSTANCES for CLOATHING. 


Cotton Wool, 
Down-tree-down, 
Coratoe Leaf, 
Penguin ditto, 
Silk-grafs, 
Cocoa-hutk, 
Mahoe-bark, 


Laghetto ditto, 
Bon-ace ditto, 
Date-tree, 
Mountain Cabbage, 
Red Sorrel Bufh, - 
Hides, 


: varieties. 
Skins, i 


274. For Manufacturing PAPER. 


Mahoe-bark, 
Laghetto-bark, 


Mountain Cabbage-tree.. 


275. For 
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275. For Tanning Leatuer. 


Mahoe-bark, 
Black Olive ditto, fe 
Button-tree ditto, 


sae a Te wea A 
Coratoe Leaf, 


Penguin ditto, 
Silk-grafs, 

Cotton, 

Cocoa-nut Fibres, 
Mahoe-bark, 
Bur-bark, 
Prickly-bark, 
Torch-thiftle Fibres, 


mts Sh. tose £3 
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White Bully ditto, 
Red Mangrove, : 
Dog Wood. Oe ay ee 


Laghetto-bark, ~*~” ee 
Bon-ace ditto, 

Trumpet-tree ditto, 

Mountain Ebony ditto, 

Lilac ditto, 

Ancetto ditto, 

Palmeto Leaf, 

Mountain Cabbage, 

Fig-tree Bark. 


POR PLANTATION USE. 


(299. FENCES. 


Logwood, 
Penguin, 
‘Torch-thifile, 
Phyfic-nut, 


Dog Wood, 

Prickly Yellow Wood, 
Horfe, or Grey Nickar, 
Jerufalem Thorn, 


Orange, Palmeto ftakes, 
Lemon,. ae a Ebony ditto, 
Lime, Fern-tree. 
QAvAt & re 
278. Hoops. 
Logwood, Hoop-withe, 
dalac, Horfe-wood, or Hoop-wood, 
Fingrigo, Spanifh Elm. : 
: eRe ellie! 
279. Mars. 
Palmeto Leafy es ...°7 savl 2% Cabbage-tree Leaf, 
Ruth, Plantane Leaf. 


Great Reed, 


sR 





N 


280. BASxeETs, 





Stay ee ee 


a 
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wo: 
me 
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28c. BASKETS. 
Wild Cane, Palmeto Leaf, 
Bafket-withe, Rufh. 
Drones. Seay Jack, 
281, CANDLES. 
Bees Wax and Tallow. Tp-CNS Cliso-wal. i) 
Elastic 5 aan Lowest Se Juck Gait 8 a ieee 
See OILS. 


283. Wick. 
Cotton, Ruth. 


284. STARCH. 


Indian Arrow-root, Rice. 


285, CHAIR-BOTTOMS. 


Ruth, Palmeto Leaf. 
286. Brooms. 

Broom Weed, Ebony Twigs, 
Mountain Broom, Tamarind ditto. 
Great Reed, 

287. SruFFING for Beds, Matrafles, Chair-bottoms, &c. 
Old Man’s Beard, Plantain Leaf, 
Down-tree-down, Banana ditto, . 
Cotton, Wire Grafs.anest deslrucdiv? Slot 


288. Crockery WARE. 
Potter’s Clay. 
289. Domestic Urensixs, as Water-jars, Bowls, Cups, Saucers, 
Spoons, Ladles, Pots, and Bottles, &c. 


Calibath Fruit, Gourds. 
Cocoa-nut, Ses Sree Dou&s — 
290. Gone 


Cork Wood. 


291, CATTLE 
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291. CaTrie Yoaxs, 
White Cedar, Calibath, 
ks Bir h, m ar, 
eee esti 3 Baftard Cedar, 
292. Bows. 
Guava, Calibafh. 
293. Mute Crooks. 
Guava. Sos yo ool. 
294. WHEEL CARRIAGES. 
Bodies,—Baftard Cedar, &e. Spokes,—Brafiletto, eS¢ ; Sst e 


Shafts,—Lance Wood, 
Naves, —Dog Wood, 








Fellies,—Calibath, (5 Dicq. aed. 
—— — Wild Tamarind, 


— —Calibath US” Ste — Futtic. 
295. HocsHeap Sraves [o]. 

Santa Maria, Alligator Wood. 

Gum Tree, tweet lLvao 


296. HEADING. 


Cotton Tree, Alligator Wood, 
Wild ‘Tamarind, Broad Leaf. 
Loblolly, 
297. SuGAR Ports. 

Broad Leaf, Cotton Tree. 
Cedar, 

298. Mareriars for Burtpine. 
Lime Stone, Sand, 
Marble, Brick and Tile Clays, 
Free Stone, Wire Grafs, for plaiftering.. 


Stone, varieties, 


299. WATTLES and LATHs.. 


is ilac. 
Wild Cane, ee tee 4 RG ake Le 


Loblolly, 


[o] Hogfthead ftaves are required by law to be 3% feet in length, and 4 inches broad. One coo- 


per is.reckoned to be capable of hewing 70 fer diem, good allowance. 


- 


y 


2 


00.. SHINGLES; 
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300, SHINGLES ([p’. 
Cedar, Broad Leaf, 
any . Fiddle Wood, 
aftic, Bullet-tree, &c. Mea nwtee see - 


gol. THATCH. 


Great Reed Mace, ~ ocoa-nut Tree Leaf, 
Palmeto Leaf, Wild Cane, 
‘Thatch-tree, +S Ub) deen. >Ugar Cane, 


aA " 5 a 3 * 
Niacaw, Sour Grafs, Sn sage & raQh 


4302. TiMBER TrEeEs for Buirpine, &c. 


* ParbidoesCedar, Black Olive, or Bark Tree, 
Broad-leafed Cherry, ~ Baftard Green-heart, 
Bafiard Bully Tree, ~ Break Axe[g], | 
Baftard Lignum Vite, "  * Bitter Wood, 

Brafiletto, Broad Leaf, 
Baftard Manchineel, .. ~= Black-heart Fiddle Wood, 


Baftard Iron-wood, — ' Battard Cabbage, 

[p] They muft be 18 inches long, and 5 broad. Suppofing the blocks ready hewn, two Ne- 
groes ufually fplit 500 per diem. ‘The price 3/, to 37. 10s, and 4/, per mill, according to the qua- 
lity of the wood. ‘ 

(g] ‘This is one of the beft and largeft umbers in the ifland. It is fo extremely hard, that it is 
found a difficult matter to cut it down, and from this quality it takes its appellation. 

Thé®general properties of the Jamaica timbers are thefe: heavinefs, fhort clofe grain, hardnefs, 
firmnefs, fmoothnels, folidity; the wood often refinous, and its fibres fhort and brittle. Some few 
are remarkable alfo for toughnefs and elafticity. 

The hardeft timber, and, if on the mountains, the loftieft, is {uch as grows in a moderately rocky 
or ftony foil, having a great depth, and yielding eafy paffage to the tap-roots below. The timber 
of the more arid parts of the country is almoft as hard as iron, though many of the trees are of ex- 
ceedingly fmall diameter. 

In the North fide, Eafiern, and Weftern parts, the greater fupply of rain occafions a greater re- 
dundancy of fap. The trees in thofe parts are larger and loftier, but their timber, in general, lefs 
durable, and of many, lefs compact, than thofe of the dry Southern diftricts. 

The grain of feveral old mahogany, cedar, and other timber trees, near the root, has often been 
found impregnated with minute calearious particles, which muft have been carried up with the fap 
into the veflels of the trunk icfelf Thefe particles are fometimes fo intimately incorporated with 
the heart of the wood, as to give workmen an extraordinary trouble in working it up, by fpoiling 
the edge of their planes, and other fine tools. IfI miftake not, the like remark has been made 
wijehrefpea to grape vines in fome countries, in the hearts of which is fometimes difeovered a con- 
creted {tony fubftance; and it is probably owing to this facility of abforption, that feveral wines, 
particularly the more aceicent, are fo copiouily charged with tartar. 

* Thofe which are marked with a * are only proper for infide work. 


Cotton 
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Cotton Tree, 

Dog Wood, 

Ebony, 

Fuftic, 

French Oak, 

Green-heart, or Logwood, 
Green-heart Fiddle- wood, 
Iron Wood, 2 forts, > 
Lignum Vite, 

Locuft, 

Juance Wood, 

Mountain Grape, 
Mountain Guava, 
Mountain Mahoe, 
Mountain Dogwood, 
Mammee, 2 forts, 
Mahogany, 

Maiden Plumb, 

Milk Wood, 





Cla: Pea Ee 


Nicaragua Baftard, 

Nafeberry Bully Tree, 

Prickly Yellow Wood, 

Prickly White Wood, 

Rod Wood, 2 forts, 

* Santa Maria, 

spanifh Elm, 

Sweet Wood, 

Silver Wood, 

‘Tamarind, 

Wild ditto, 

* White Fiddle-wood, 

* White Bully Tree, or Gallimeta, 

Wild Olive, 

White Candle-wood, 
wood, 

White Cedar, or White Wood. 

* Yellow Sanders, 

Yellow Hercules, 


or Rofe- 


303. Wuarr PILEs. 


Dogwood, 
Cafhaw, 
Palmeto, 

Olive Mangrove, 


_ Brafiletto, 


Lignum Vite, 
Cedar, 


Bitter- wood.. 


304. Navar ARCHITECTURE. 


Canoes and ) Cotton-tree, 
Piraguas, Cedar, 
Plank,—Cedar, 
‘Timbers,—Olive Mangrove, 


305. CapineT WARE. 


Mahogany, 
Barbadoes Cedar,, 
Bermudas ditto, 





Timbers,—Cedar, 











eee Mahoe, 
eo Cafhaw, 
omen Larger Calibath.. 


Rofe- wood, or Candle-wood, 

Mutk, or Alligator Wood, 

Spanifh Elm, or Prince Wood,. 
Pigeon: 
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Pigeon Wood, 


Calibath, 


Bread-nut Zebra Wood, or Rain- Sea-fide Grape, 


bow Wood, 
Brafiletto, 
Futtic, 
Bitter-wood, 
Yellow Sanders, 


Cafhaw, 


Maiden Plumb, 
Manchineel, 
Mountain Guava, 
Lignum Vite, 
roe 
Mute Wo 


306. REED FOR PoLISHING, 


Branched Horfe-tail. ip 


307. Birps and Fowts in common Ufe for Food. 


Thefe are birds of paflage, and 
make their appearance every year 
about the beginning of Oétober, in 
prodigious flocks. But the wild 
ducks, teal, and leffer fnipe, breed 
in the ifland, and are found during 
the whole year; though not in fo 
great abundance as about the feafon 
of the autumnal rains. 


Thele, as well as the preceding, 
are by the {port{men effeemed game, 


fr] Thefe are the rice birds of South Carolina. 


(Ortolan, or Butter Bird!r], 
Snipe fmaller, 

! Ditto larger grey [s], 

| Whiftling Duck, 

 Spanifh Main Duck, 

American Wood-duck, and fe- 

veral varieties, 

Teal [7], 

Plover, 

| Wild Goofe. 

( Ring-tailed Pigeon [4], 
Mountain Pigeon, 

| Bald Pate |w], 

4 White-winged Dove, 

Pea-dove, 
White-bellied Dove [*], 

{ Mountain Witch, 


They grow exceedingly fat in Jamaica, in the 


} 








featon, and are efteemed by connoiffeurs not inferior to the true ortolan. 
[s] Thefe are fomewhat larger than the Englifh, and generally very fat. 
[{¢] The duck and teal, on their firft arrival, have a fifhy tafte; but after being fome time in the 


country, they grow exceedingly fat. and delicious. 


[¥] This is efteemed one of the principal dainties by the Epicures of the ifland; it is often fo 


turgid with fat, as to burft on falling to the ground after it is fhot. 
[<v] In the feafon they are fat and well-tafted, but afterwards their flefh acquires the bitternefs of 
gall, and is not eatable; this is afcribed to their feeding on the feeds of the red mangrove. 


{*] This has much the flavour of the Englith partridge, 


‘Thefe, 





| 
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f Mountain Cock, 
|Guiney Hen, and varieties[ y), 


Partridge of North America, 
Thefe, as well as the preceding, | Englith Quail, 


are by the fportfmen efteemed game. } Clucking Hen [z°, 
; Grey crefted Galding, 
| Blue Galding, 


Grey Plover, 
Houfe-pigeon, ! Bantam Fowls, 
Bantam ditto, Parrot, 
Barbary Dove, Parroquet, 
Ground Dove, Englifh Goofe(c], 
Peacock, North American ditto,, 
Curacoa Bird, China ditto, 
Curacoa Fowl, Mufcovy Duck, 
Turkey[a], Enghith Duck [c],. 
Dunghill Fowls [4], Red-faced Coote,, 
Game Fowls,, Plantane Coote, 
Rumplefs Fowls, Water-hen. 
308. QuADRUPEDS. 

Horned Cattle, of Spanith breed, Ditto, Englifh tame;. 

wild and. tame, Sheep Spanith [@},. 


(y] This well-known bird is thought equal. at leaft to the pheafants, it is very valuable on anvs- 


ther account, it lays from 20 to 80, and 100 eggs, and‘ raifes a great-number of young at a.time, 
{%] This is looked upon as the beft wild fowl in the ifland. 
{«] Some of thefe are fo large as to weigh in their plumage 25 lb..or upwards, 
[2} Some capons weigh ¢?1b, without their plumage.. 
[c] They feem.to thrive beit in the cooler parts of the ifland, 


{¢] The breed of our theep requires croffing, otherwife they degenerate;. changing an old'ram- 


for a young one is abfolutely neceflary.. One ram is fufficient for about fifty ewes.. Carried to 2: 
cold climate, they acquire longer hair, but no wool. The giafs mutton here, at the proper fea- 
fons, ie remarkably fiveet,. juicy, and well-tafted, but {mall ;.and would be much better meat if kept: 
to.a proper age, for it is generally flaughtered too yaung;. nor is. any care beftowed on the choice 
of paiturage. ‘The lamb is always delicious. The ftall-fed is as grotsly fat as the Effex mutton,. 
and the flefh whitith.. The lowland grafs-fed is generally moft.approved of; but the beft I have- 
feen, is what has been pattured at Pedro’s in St. Ann’s. It might be. worth while. to import the 
Llamas or Peruvian: theep, and: propagate them-here. Thefe animals. are equal in height to an afs- 
of between one and two years old; the Indians ufe them as beafts of burthen, and they will carry. 
any load under an hundred weight; when they are paft labour, they are fattened and {laughtered,. 
and their fieh is efteemed fweeter than that of other mutton: they are extremely docile, and eafily. 
kept. 

Vor. UL oO Sheep: 
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Sheep North Antericans Indian Coney, 
Red Deer [e], ; Wild Hog[4], 
Fallow Deér, | Englith Hog [4], 


Nanny Goat[/], Guiney Hog [4], 
Rupi Goat, Guiney: Pig, . 
Baftard Ibex Goat, Guana[z]. 


Englifh Rabbit [g], 


309. FRESH-WATER FIsH. 
Mountain Mullet [4], Minnow, or Ticky-ticky, 
Silver Eel, Cray-fith, 
A ud-fith, 
( Jew-fith [7], 
'Thefe frequent both the falt and | Calipever[w], 
freth waters, but are more common- Mullet, 
ly found in brackifh rivers. | Snook [7], 
Shrimp. 





[c] Thefe were originally imported from the Continent, and are now grown {carce. They rarely 
-grow fat here, in their wild {tate, but their flefh has a good flavour. 

[f] The wether goat here is e{teemed, when fat, not inferior to Englifh mutton, and ftrongly 
refembles it in flavour. Both goat’s and fheep’s milk is ufed here in common, and thought 
very nourifhing and reftorative. The cows of the lowlands yield little, and their milk is often poor 
and waterith, ‘The young kids, roafted whole, are juftly eiteemed a delicious regale. 

[zg] One buck is reckoned fufficient for ten does. It is computed, that so breeders will annually 
furnifh so for family ufe, 50 for fale, and a fufficient number befides to keep up the ftock. The 
filver-haired fkins anfwer beft for fale. 

[4] The fame of our Jamaica barbecue and brawn is fo well eftablifhed, that it would anfwer no 
purpofe to reiterate their praifes, except to tantalize the reader. The tame forts are a very profita- 
ble {tock to the fettler or planter, as they multiply faft, and are kept or fattened with very little 
trouble. One boar is generally allowed to ten fows. 

[2] This animal feems to be fomewhat of the lizard kind, but of the larger fpecies. It will feed 
on cock-roaches, or any other infect, and even fimall fith. It is eafily tamed when young, and en- 
tirely inoffenfive. 

{4] The mountain mullet is not unlike the finelt in fhape, but it is at leaft fix times larger, and 
juftly reputed one of the moft delicious fifh in the univerfe. When it is in feafon, the female bears 
a roe nearly as big as her body. 

[J] Thefe are of all fizes, from 3 1b. to 300lb. wt., and upwards; the {maller-fized, or from 4b. 
to 1olb. wt., are moft approved; the overgrown ones having a difagreeable ranknefs, not to be fub- 
dued by all the arts of cookery. 

[m#] They thoot their roes in the middle of November. ‘They are in geueral much larger than the 
{nook, and feem only a larger {pecies of the fea mullet, extremely refembling in form, flefh, and fla- 
vour, thofe of Arundel in Suflex. 

[x] One of thefe meafured three feet four inches in length, from the fnout to the tail’s end, and 
weighed 23 1b. 
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«¢ I know not (fays Sir H. Sloane), neither have I heard of any 
«¢ place where there is a greater plenty of frefh water and fea fithes, 
‘«¢ than on this ifland and on its coafts; which is a great providence 
‘¢ and contrivance for the fapport of the inhabitants ;’’-—-more efpe- 
cially for thofe who refide near the fea, who do not enjoy the pro- 
dictions of the earth in fuch Juxuriance as thofe of the interior 
parts, and in unfeafonable years depend upon the produce of the 


ocean, which never fails them, for a large part of their fubfiftence. . 


I fhall enumerate only fuch as are the moft in efteem ; viz, 


Black fnapper, 
Red ditto, 
Yellow ditto, 
Stone bafs, 


Anchovy or filver fith, 


Flounder, 

Soal, 

Hog, 

Bream, 

Angel, 

Spanifh Mackarel, 
Herring, 

Ten pounder, 
Flying, 

Gar, 

Dolphin, 
Bracket flounder, 
Ocean king-fith, 
Porgee, 

Blue parrot, 


Painted parrot, ; 
Green parrot, 7 
Welchman,, 

Grooper,. 

Sun-fith, 

Yellow tail, 

Silver thad, 

Dark grunt, 

Drummer, 

Paracuta [0], 

Bonetta, 

King, 

Cavalla,, 

Old wife, 

Trunk, 


‘Cuckold, 


Maid, 
Sting ray, 
Whip ray,, 


[o] This fifh has been thought unwholefome, when the roof and palate of its mouth are black, 
This appearance is probably cuoationed by their feeding at certain times on fome noxious fabs 
marine plant. 
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Manatti or fea cow [/], 

Hawk’s-bill [ ¢] 

Green turtle, 

Terrapin 

Hecatee or land turtle ich 

Thefe are more properly ter- )[s] Mountain or black crab) with fome 
reftrial, or fub-amphibious. } Mangrove or white crab J varieties. 


/ 


Biz. SuHeriy-Fisy. 


Mangrove oyfter [7], Englith bank oyfter [x], 
Flat or bank oyfter [7], 


_ [p] It taftes as well as looks like very white veal, but the fkin has the ranknefs of pork. It 
is beft falted. 

[7] The hell of the hawk’s-bill, and the fleth of the green turtle, are their refpective ex- 
cellencies. The green, of fifty to eighty pounds weight, is in the higheft repute; but both are 
now fo commonly known in England, that it would be fuperfluous to fay more of them, except 
the remarkable circumftance of their being dreft in Jamaica in a plainer manner, and with lefs 
fauce or feafoning, than in England, 

{r] Some of thefe have been known to live thirty years. 

{s] In December and January they begin to be in fpawn, and are then extremely fat and 
delicious; they continue in feafon till May, at which time they begin to caft their eggs, and to 
lofe their richnefs and flavour; they difcharge their eggs into the furf, and then return to the 
mountains; about July and Auguft, they begin to grow fat again, and prepare for changing their 
fhell; how this operation is performed, feems not to be certainly known; but as foon as the old 
covering is difcharged, they are in the richeft ftate, being cloathed only with a tender membranous 
fkin, which gradually hardens afterwards into a perfect thell. During this change, there are 
ftony concretions always formed in the {tomach or bag of this creature, which wafte and diffolve, 
_as it forms and perfects its new cruft. 

The white crabs are not fo much efteemed, and are chiefly eaten by the Negroes. Till late 
years the black crabs fwarmed fo amazingly in fome parts of the North fide, that the inhabitants 
ufed to deftroy millions of them every year, in order to extract an oil from them for their lamps ; 
a practice, which every admirer of this exquifite dainty, concurs in pronouncing a burning 
Shame. 

{t] Thefe are much fmaller than the European, but extremely delicate, and not at all inferior 
to the Colchefter. They do not only faften upon the mangrove roots, but any other fubftance. 
I have feen a quart bottle taken out of the water entirely covered with them, ‘The flat oyfter 
comes very near the vegetable kingdom; it fhoots out feveral prongs refembling the fibres of a 
root, by which it is fixed; this latter fort is unwholfome at certain times of the year. 

{«] Thefe are the defcendants cf a parcel imported from Europe by a gentleman of Vere 
‘many years ago; but they feem to have degenerated. Thofe of Panama, or Florida, would pro- 
bably anfwer better. 


Sea- 
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Sea crabs | w], Wilk, 
Lobflter, Conch, 
Shrimp, Mutcle, 


White cockle, 


Soldier or hermit. 


313. ANIMALS OF PREY. 














Marine Shark. 
Terreftrial —— +. None properly fo called. 
314. Amphibious Alligator. 








The alligator is a fluggifh, timorous animal, never venturing far 
beyond the margin of the water, eafily difcovered when on {hore 
by its mufky fmell, and as eafily avoided, from the great difficulty 
with which it turns itfelf to the right or left; in the water it is 
foon maftered by the Negroes, fome of whom are very dextrous, 
and attack and defeat it in its favourite element. 

In the morning and evening, thefe animals bafk in the funthine 
upon fand-heaps in retired places, on the banks of rivers, near the 
fea; for they are not found in the mountain rivers, nor at any con- 
fiderable diftance from the fhore. Sometimes they feem to float in 
a dog’s-fleep, keeping their heads juft half raifed above the furface 
of the water, with one eye fhut, the other open ; or hold their jaws 
extended, to admit the mufkeeto’s, and when a {fufficient number 
are collected, fuddenly enclofe and gulp them down, as a child does 
carraway comfits. The pupil of their eye refembles that of a cat, 
in form, as it likewife does in refpect to its dilatation into a circular 
figure in the dark, Between the times of their ordinary refpiration 
when on fhore, there was obferved an interval of one minute, to 
one anda half. Their movements are extremely flow, the confe- 
quence probably of the inert circulation of the blood and other 
fluids, as we obferve in regard to the turtle. They pay no attention 
toa perfon gently and gradually approaching them; but a fudden 
agitation of the body, or a loud noife, difturbs and terrifies them. 
It is not yet known what their principal food confifts of. They 
feed on the water-apples; but as thefe are only in feafon during 


{w] The crab and lobfter are much fimaller than the European; the former is very indifferent 
meat, but the latter agreeable to moft palates, and very delicate: the fhrimp is excellent. The 
reft are principally ufed in pepperpots, and efteemed very relifhing and whole fome ingredients, 
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one part of the year, they muft neceflarily have recourfe at other 
times to a different aliment. It 1s certain, that they will prey upon 
the dead carcafes of animals thrown into the water near their haunts, 
They will alfo carry off living animals, fuch as calves and colts, 
whenever they are able to furprize them: they are likewife faid to 


devour fith, when they fall in their way; it feems therefore that 
} 


they are endued witha capacity to digeft thefe feveral kinds of food, 


and convert them to their fubfittence; but although I have feen 
LT never obferved any fobftances of this fort 
able, from the torpid circulation of their 
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| many of them cut open, 
in their maws. It is prob 
blood, that they can endure hunger for a great length of time; and 
that they catch their prey by furprize, for otherwife the f{mallett 
degree of vactivity would elude their attempts; fifh of every {pecies 
are too nimble, unlefs blockaded in holes which they often (elpe- 
cially the Jew-fith and Calipever) form in the river banks, into 
which the alligators are faid to purfue them. Cattle, fuch as young 
which frequent thefe rivers to flake their thirft, 


ealves and colts, 
till they are entangled in the mud or 


are apt to venture too far, 
weeds at the bottom, and have not ftrength enough to extricate 


themfelves; whil{t they are hampered in this manner, they fatigue 
themfelves with violent efforts, till they are either {mothered or 
drowned, and may then become a treat for an alligator; 1 have 
been told of one, that, ferzed.a very young colt by the leg, as he 
was ftanding on the low margin of a river, drew him into.the wa- 
ter, and having drowned him by diving, was making towards a 
convenient fpot to regale [x], when he was fuddenly met by a 
canoe manned with two or three Negroes, upon whofe fhouts he 
let go his hold and retired under waters, leaving his booty to the 
captors. Upon examining the maws of feveral, I perceived nothing 
but pebble-ftones, and in fome few the fhells of alligator’s eggs 5 
whence I conclude not only that they are often defiitute of food, 


“« that they let their prey hie four or five days under water 
« untouched, for that they cannot eat the leait bit till it is half rotten; but that when it is 
« thoroughly putrefied, they devour it with great voracity.” It is not probable, that an animal 
furnifhed as he is, with fuch a number of teeth fitted for rending and dividing the tougheft fub- 
ftances, and whofe appetite is reprefented to be fo keen, could abftain fe long from gratifying its 
befides, it feems to contradict the affertion of others, who relate, that an alligator, haying once 
tated the blood of a living animal, becomes infatiable for it ever after. 


fx] It is faid by fome writers, 


but 
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but that (agreeably to the relations of fome writers) the male de~ 


vours the eggs whenever hevcan: find: them. ‘Their, time»of. gene- 
ration is about the month of:May. The female lays a great num- 
ber of eggs, about February or March; thirty and upwards having 
been found invone neft, buried in the fand, on the bank of a fiver 
neat the fea [ y].. Hefce. it is credible, that Providence has des 
figned thefe eggs as food for many creatures, if not for man; they 
are far from being difguftful; but, when boiled hard, are as at thing 

as the eggs of a duck ora goofe. . We are not for this reafon, ae 
from this inflance, to conclude too haftily againt hae general no- 
tion, «* that animals of prey’ breed but. few young.” ip fact, the 
alligator has many enemies; but. few more, deftructive than man- 
kind, whole antipathy to it arifes from its formidable and un- 
pleafing figure, rather than any real mifchief itis capable of acting, 
Its appearance has afforded grounds for fuppofing its nature to be 
equally horrible, but this idea is the refult of meer credulity and 
apprehenfion, Ulloa relates, that the birds called by the Spaniards 
gallinazos (a larger fpecies of the carrion crow), in South-America, 
fit perched among the branches of trees which overhang the rivers 
in that country frequented by, the alligators, to watch the laying 
their eggs in the fand; and_as foon as the females have depofited 
their hoard and are withdrawn, thefe birds dart. down, and feaft on 
as many as they can find. . Our Jamaica carrion crows (which, 
though inferior in fize, are of the fame genus) are probably directed 
by the like inftina@, though it may have efcaped obfervation ; for 
thefe birds are fo acute and diligent in their queft after food, as to 
juttify the conjecture.. The»Negroes affert, that not only the male 
but the female alligators devour great numbers of their young after 
they are hatched: that the: male devours the eggs, I have already 
fhewn; nor is it. unlikely but the fame fharpnefs of appetite which 
impels them to eat the eggs, may ftimulate them alfo in a 
{earcity of other provender to gobble up fome of the young fry. It 
is certain that many other animals, as fwine, cats, rabbits, and rats, 
are equally unnatural: in this refpect. And what feems to confirm 
this opinion, is thata large brood of young ones is feldom or ever 
obferved. IT once found twelve in a clufter, on the water, amongft 


{v] Thirty-fix were found in the body of a female; we may therefore venture to fuppofe 
that the number is generally between thirty and forty. i 
the 
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the fedge near the bank of a river, and this was reckoned by the 
Negroes an uncommonly numerous brood ; fo that, if the fuppofi- 
tion be true, fcarcely one third of the eggs they lay ever come to 
maturity, but perifh by fome means or other. The little ones 
abovementioned were eafily taken up, and while they were held in 
the hand difcovered all the figns of native ferocity; a Negroe hav- 
ing brought me an egg which was near hatching, 1 broke the fhell 
very carefully, and found the young one coiled up in this narrow 
compafs in a moft curious manner; the fnout was deprefled, and 
refting upon the breaft: the hind feet were drawn up, and the fore 
crofled juft below the fnout; the tail extended under one of the 
fore feet, and turning over the back, the tip refted upon the bend 
of the fnout; I put him into a (hallow veffel of water, and teized 
him for fome time with a bit of ftraw till he grew very angry, and 
fnapped at it, with great fury. It is faid, the female is guided by in- 
fing to the neft, at the time when her young fhould be delivered 
from their confinement; that fhe goes to the {pot followed by the 
male, and, tearing up the fand, begins breaking the eggs, but fo 
carefully, that fcarce a fingle one is injured [x], and a whole {warm of 
little ones are feen crawling about; that fhe then takes them on her 
neck and back, in order to remove them into the water ; Ulloa, who 
gives this relation, fays, that the gallinazos make ufe of this oppor- 
tunity to deprive her of fome; that the male, who indeed comes for 
no other end, devours what he can, till the female has reached the 
water with the few remaining; and that even the female eats all 
thofe which either fall from her back, or do not fwim; fo that of 
fuch a formidable brood, not more than four or five efcape. This 
account has rather an air of the marvellous; but if we believe that 
thefe animals prey wpon their young, this feems the leaft improbable 
part of it, finee it is well known, that their brood, in proportion to. 
the number of eggs they lay, is always diminifhed, which cannot 
be otherwife reafonably aecounted for: if it be afked, why they 
fhould leave any undevoured, as it would be impoffible for thefe 
little ones to efcape them? I anfwer, that the fame queftion may 
as well be propofed in regard to the fow, the cat, &c. who content 
themfelves with regaling on a few, but generally {pare fome, and 


[s] Other authors relate, with more probability, that fhe kills many of her young by the 
clumfinefs of her feet, and tharpnefs of her talons, 


a doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs not from any freedom of choice, but fubject to the limi- 


tation:of the fame inftméct; which urges them to matt OY, the {ash 


fluous part of their progeny. 
Nothing, I venture to think, but their ill looks has faved fede 


animals from being a favourite article of food among the Negroes ; » 


but, if this prejudice fhould happen to wear off, their numbers in 
Jamaica would be confiderably lefiened in the courfe of a few 
years. When Columbus firft came to St. Domingo, he found that 
their flefh was in high efteem with the Indians. I have no doubt 
but the fleth of a middle-fized one is as relifhing as turtle, which it 
exactly refembles in appearance, and in tafte alfo, as 1 have been 
aflured by a gentleman of my acquaintance, who made the expe- 
riment, and caufed fome to be drefled turtle-fafhion, which he ex- 
tolled very highly, and found it fit equally well upon his ftomach, 
though aman of rather delicate habit. But, in order to prepare 
them for cookery, the mufk-bags muft be cut out before their bo- 
dies are cold; otherwife thefe glands will communicate their fla- 


vour to every other part. An officer, who was ftationed at Penfa-.. 


cola fince the war, declared to me, that his men very frequently ate 
them, and found them relifhing and nutritive. They probably 
took the hint from the Indians in that part of the continent, who 
are faid to have been always fond of this food. It is plain, I think, 
that writers have confounded the alligator with the crocodile; and 
have reported more on the faith of {tories they heard from others, 
than their own critical examination. Barbot, {peaking of crocodiles, 
fays their ufual food is fifth. Le Maire, that they will fometimes 
eat fith only, and at other times venture upon man}; likewife, that 
fome are venomous, and others not; and that they feed on pif-. 
mires. Navarette affirms, that fculls, bones, and pebbles, have been 
found in a crocodile’s belly. Bofman, on the other hand, alerts, 
that the crocodile is an inoffenfive animal ; that he never heard, it 
devoured either man or beaft; though moft authors infift, that it 
will attack both. Norden reports, that he faw feveral crocodiles 
on the fandy banks of the Nile, of different fizes, from fifteen to 
fifty feet in length; that the greater part of them would not per- 
mit themfelves to be approached, but darted into the water, before 
any man could get within gun-fhot of them; that the natives, 
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who bathe themfelves every day in the Nile, do not take any pre- 
caution againft thefe animals; nor did he hear of any accident 
happening from them. 

Ulloa mentions, that thofe alligators, which have once tafted 
fleth, become fo fond of it, as never to take up with fifh but in 
cafes of neceflity ; that there are even too many melancholy in- 
ftances of their devouring the human fpecies, efpecially children, 
who have inattentively rambled near their haunts; and that allie 
gators, who have once feafted upon human flefh, are known to be - 
the moft dangerous, and become as it were inflamed with an in- 
fatiable defire of repeating the fame delicious repaft. It is uncertain: 
whether what he has here related was meant of the crocodile, or 
the alligator, as both fpecies pafs with the Spaniards under the. 
fame denomination of cayman: but it feems to have been founded 
on the accounts which he heard from the inhabitants; for, when 
fpeaking of his own knowledge, he fays, ** whatever may have 
«been written with regard to the fiercenefs and rapacity of thefe 
¢¢ animals, I, and all our company, know, from experience,’ they ’ 
s¢ avoid aman, and on the approach of any one immediately’ plunge 
‘into the water.” It is certain the crocodile is found in all the » 
larger rivers of the South-American continent ; and it is probabley. 
that they vary, in colour at leaft, from thofe of Egypt and. Africa,.. 
if notin difpofition. It is true, there are well-attefted inftances 
in’ Jamaica of the voracity of the alligator, and’ his making at- 
tempts upon the human fpecies; but, whether the rarity of fuch: 
examples may be attributed to this creature’s being more: fierce at: 
certain times of the year than at others, or when:no other food ‘is. | 
to beprocured, or to the care which moft perfons take to avoid: 
them, is very doubtful. I am apt to think fuch. attempts are 
owing more to neceflity than inftin@.. It would probably appear,. 
upon a fair ftate, that, of the two, the alligator:is the more in- 
offenfive animal. But the miftake of feveral writers, who confound: » 
them together, is very apparent;- for they talk of alligators) thirty’ 
feétin length; whereas the largeft real alligator, known to have » 
been meéafured, did not exceed twenty, and was :juftly thought to: 
be. of an extraordinary fize, as they are: rarely more than from 
twelve to fifteen or fixteen- feet. Weare not, however, to repute: 
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the alligator an innoxious creature, finee we know) that they. will 
attack helplefs animals, which happen-to be-unable to get ‘out of 
their reach; fuch as little infants, -carelefsly ftanding near them, 
or colts and calves, entangled inthe mud and weeds at fome fre- 
quented watering-place. Though the crocodile has never been 
obfervedin any of,therivers in Jamaica, ,he-is found at the Grand 
Caymanas, the Ifle of Pines, fome of the’ Cuba lagoons, and: is very 
commonly met with at the Mofquito fhore. How much he differs 
from the alligator will appear from the following comparifon, of a 
few particulars only; but I muft obferve, that there are feveral other 
diftinGtions between them unmentioned. - 
Alligator _ Crocodile. 

Has fixty-eight teeth; two of| He is faid to have fixty | in {e- 
which, belonging to the under-| yeral rows, and ferrated. 
jaw, are fo long, that he could 
not poflibly clofe his mouth, if it 
were. not for two perforations, or} 
holes, in the integument of the 
upper-jaw, into which they are 
_received, as into a fheath; and 
pafling through, appear above the 
upper-jaw when his mouth is 
fhut. 

His head is long and fharp. His head is thick, flat, fhorter, 

and lefs pointed. 

He is naturally fhy and timo-| The American is faid to be 
rous. quite the reverfe. 

He is of a dufky-brownifh} The American is faid to be 
hue, except the belly, which is] yellow. 
whitifh, or refembling that of 
the turtle. 

His legs are extremely fhort. His legs are much longer. 

His tail is elaftic, and has a} When he runs on fhore, he 
naturally horizontal motion, like|carries his tail above the ground, 
a fith’s tail, which anfwers the|and turns the point of it up likea 
fame purpofe of facilitating his| bow. 
courfe through the water. His . 
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movement ‘on fhore is-very flow}. 
and difficult to him, from: the}’ 
fhortnefs of his legs, and-the in-7 
cumbtance of: his ‘tail; .which he 
trails heavily after:hims 
His -eyes® are’ placed’ on the}. His eyes are placed parallel to 
fummit of his:head, for the con-|the aperture of the jaws. 
venience of feeing fifh and: other| 
objects: above: him, : as he more} 
frequently -hes‘at the bottom than} 
on the furface of the water. a 
He has four mufky glands,| Haflelquift fays, there is a fo/- 
about the fize of a piftachia-nut, | /ewlws, or {mall bag, under: the - 
two under‘the throat, and’one‘on| fhoulders of the old, full-grown. 
each fide the anus. Thefe are} crocodiles of ‘the Nile; contains 
obferved in-all ‘of: them indifcri-;ing «a thick — fabftance, which 
miunately, old or young. . Jmells like mufk. But Dampier 
affirms, that the American’ cros 
codile has no mufky glands, 
He is faid to utter a found res 
fembling the. crying’ of an-infant 
in diftrefs. : But 2,2 J 
The barking of the. alligator may poflibly have been affigned 
him as a 'décoyto thé canine*{pecies,-of which hé is remarkably. 
fond, as if they were his favourite prey. Dogs are aftonifhingly 
afraid of this animal, but arefecuredfrom-falling into ‘his clutches » 
(otherwife than inadvertently) by the ftrong, mufky {cent which » 
he diffufes tosa very confiderable diftance round hims whenever he 
is repofing on fhore, and which gives them timely warning. » After 
all, it does not«appear.that he is fo tremendous~a monfter.;as) the 
ideas of timorous perfons have pictured-him; fince he is.naturally 
a coward, difqualified “forequick purfuit,eafily’ deteGted, and. as 
eafily avoided, ’ except inthe: water, : nec cans aoe: is furely 1 no neé~.- 
ne to-venture in his EE if . t 







He: makés a noife refembling 
the barking: of: a dog: 
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NOXIOUS ANIMALS, ot fuch as are commonly fo reputed. 


315+ ScorPIon, 


Ati is hee of a {mall fize in this ifland; and the fting not fo veno-> 
‘mous as. is reprefented i in. the countries of the South-American - 
continent, where it is found of much greater bulk.. A fcorpion : 
‘was irritated to fting a young cock on the fide of the head feveral | 
times fucceffively ; 3, but no effect. was perceived to arife from it, not 
even to the exciting a. {welling. Their venom is mortal-to them- 
felves here, as in other parts of the world where they are found; 
and it is probably more - virulent at ae feafons of the year.than. 
at others. .. LEAN 1 
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pdt is of.a Hesay jet-black all over, except the tail, which glows - 
with:a wivid red. . It_is extremely fluggith and. averfe to motion, . 
even when | ‘difturbed.. dt inhabits, chiefly in holes of old walls, or ° 1 
decayed timber.. A young, . robuft Negroe man happening to be ‘f | 
ftung by one, the.venom irritated his nerves fo much, as to throw lig 
him: into.convulfions, which were of no long» continuance: upon » i 
being blooded. and. chafed, thefe fymptoms left him; and. he felt : 
0: further bad effe; a ‘The. pindals- nut, brvifed and. applied as a 

poultice to, the. {tung part, .is efteemed an antidote to the venom. of . 
‘both thefe infeéts ; 5; butany. other refolutive oil or oily fubftance ap= - 
plied warm is caually efficacious. 


i 


rt 


at i. TARANTULA. . 

I cS heard: of two 0. fpecie, “of ‘this. {pider 5 bart am. doubtful 
whet! her. they. were not, in fact, pehe. male. and female of the fame 4 
{pecies. I never had the. opportunity. of feeing’ any.” “Their qua- - i) 
lities feem not to be knowh, as yet with any degree of certainty, ih 
as. they, ate_very rarely. to be met with, Browne fays, the nip of © ly 
the darger fpacies | is very painfal for many hours; that it fometimes 
caufesa fever, and, deliriums,, which are relievable. with a ‘draught 
of warm. tinny to force: a {we eat and that the, Negroes,. ~who.are © 
mott fubjea to fuch aceid ents, are. recovered, An a few. hours ° by ¢ 
Jifing this fimple remedy. - . 








318. CENTIPES, . ie 
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318.,;CENLIPES, OF SCOLOPENDRA. 


‘The centipes of Jamaica is, not equal tothe fize of what are com- 


.monly obferved at Carthagena. The nip.of-this reptile is not near 


‘fo inflammatory ds the fing of “awafp ; for will it offend, ‘unlefs 


“ee Burt, as T have experienced. It ‘harbours moft commonly in 


‘timber; and “is believed to have been introduced hither originally 
among logwood, and other woods imported from the continents 
But, if this istrue, it has certainly degenerated in ‘bulk, feldom ex- 


ceeding five inches; whereas, at Carthagena, accordityy to Ulloa, 


they are froma yard to a yard aad a quarter in length. 
319. GALLIWASP. 


The bite of this animal (which is fomewhat of the lizard-make, 
and about twenty inches in length) was never known to be mortal; 
but the effects of it have frequently been exafperated by terror, and 
the ridiculous method of cure. ANegroé, whem bit by it, 18 in- 
{tantly feized with the moft difmal apprehenfions, and haftens with 
all his fpeed to reach fome piece of water, from a full perfuafion, 
that, if the galliwafp gets at it before him, he fhall certainly die; 
but that, if he plunges in firft, it will be fatal to the animal. This 
done, he cuts out the bitten part. It is but very feldom fuch ac- 
cidents can happen, as this creature is not only fhy and timid, but 
infrequent. It fkulks among rocks in deep woods; and never bites, 
unlefs when trod upon, or otherwife hurt. The confequence to the 
Negroe is, that he is feized with a fever, which lafts a day or two. 
Jf, therefore, we confider the violent agitation of mind and body, 
into which the patient throws himfelf after the bite, together with 
the feverity of the operation he performs upon the bitten part; we 
muft be of opinion, that it would be very extraordinary, ifa fever 
was not the certain and invariable confequence. : 

Thefe animals, it is faid, have been fometimes found in marfhy 
places; but I queftion whether they ever take up their conftant 
refidence in fuch places, as they feem to delight moftly in rocky 
fituations. If they enter marfhy ground, it 1s probably fuch only 
as lies adjacent to loofe rocks, and in order to make an occafional 
repaft on the mufkeetos frequenting it. 


Although 
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Although they have been vulgarly reputed moft venomous 
creatures, yet: there has not’ been: one well-attefted account, to 
prove that'they are fo in the fmalleft degree, more than other anj- 
mals of equal 'fize, fuch as large rats, ferrets, &c. whofe bite is 
fevere, but not. malignant. 

The firft voyagers held the very fame opinion of the guana; 
and it prevailed a long time, till it became a favourite article of 
food, and, being by that’ means better known, was found by ex- 
perience to bea poor, harmlefs animal; The forbidding appearance 
-of thefe creatures; when firft beheld by ftrangers, has contributed 
chiefly to the prepoffeffion againft: them ; nothing being more. 
naturalthan to combine the idea of evil qualities’ with that of an 
ugly form of body. ‘This opinion, being once eftablithed and pro- 
pagated, foon becomes implicitly received; and grows into a vulgar 
error, which gathers ftrength from the fear impreffed by the ge- 
neral idea, and caufes moft perfons rather to fly from fuch animals, 
than feek them: out for ‘decifive experiment.’ Much may likewife 
bescharged to the ftupid ignorance and {uperftition of the Negroes, - 
as ‘well as to the implicit credulity of others, who. take. every thing 
they) hear upon truft, and pailively fubmit ‘to the impofition, - 
without-giving themfelves the trouble. of examining any further, 


. 320. VIPERS, 
There are none yet difcovered in this iffand, - 
Buack Snakt, 


a ti POs BLUR OI 
3? YELLOW SNAKE. 


The bite of both is perfeétly. harmlefs, and free from yenom.’- 
Their food confifts of rats, mice, young, pigeons, chickens, eges,, ‘ 


and fuch like.. They feern to be endowed with voracious appetites ; . 
for a yellow {nake has been kitown to. fwallow a whole neft of hen’s 
eggs entire and» tinbrokens . They:are frequently turned’ into corn 


houles, to free them: from ‘rats; and they do-infinite. fervice among «y 
‘theccane-pieces: in the fame ways ‘for this -reafon (as I have. been, 
informed) ‘the:planters, belonging to one of ‘the fmaller Windward... 


ifles; imported) a breed of them from the..continent, in order jto: 
protect their canes: from: the depredation of vaft numbers. of rats,» 
Sirs which 


+ 
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avhich had over-run the. country! ySome} of, the African. Blacks, 
after they come to Jamaica, make-the yellow. fnake,.a favourite. . 
part,of their food, whenever they can catch it. They. extract the . 
fat from it by boiling, and ufe it inftead of butters. but it, is faid _ 
to render thei feabby. Vaattuilden ton dee | 
I have frequently handled them» alive: ; They. feem not prompt 
to. bite, unlefs firft provoked, and then withno, more! inconvenience 
than amoufe. They are remarkably domettic, and ‘have often 
been known to enter dwelling-houfes in the country. parts, and 
take up their abode very peaceably for a long time, until every rat 
has either been devoured, or put to flight. They are alfo of ay 
docile temper, and-may eafily be tamed. They are not fhy, like 
feveral noxious reptiles; nor apt to retire at the fight:of a mans; 
a circumftance worth remarking in refpect to animals in general, 
and which often diftinguifhes the friend from the foe. 
321. PoIsSON-SNAKE., 


‘Tris fo called by the Negroes from fear-only, aud not from any 
known venomous qualities. ‘One of this:fpecies being killed, »a 
large bean, of about one inch in length, was found in its gullet 
whole and uncorroded ; which feems to prove its food to be of the 
vegetable kind. ° This fake meafured three feet and’ one inch»in 
length. The yellow fnake is the largeft {pecies in this ifland, fome 
of them meafuring fifteen or fixteen feet in length. 


322. AMPHISBENA, OF SILVER-SNAKE- 


This curious reptile feldom exceeds fixteen inches length. It is 
believed, by the Negroes, to be venomous, but without the leaft 


foundation, for it is as harmlefs as an earth-worm. It is either 
Bost 92 | sod 


very uncommon in the ifland, or very rarely feen. 
nad to fisaolodvt's wollga3- Wasp. nosd asd od sy 6 1 
This infec differs but little, in fize, form, and colour, fromthe» 
European; and it is ‘equally irritable, and capt to give annoyance ~ 
upon the flighteft provocation. “They build fmall, waxen nefts, ‘or 
combs, in empty, deferted houfes, fufpending them from: the rafters © 
of the roof. | The’ cells are hexangular, and covered over one end 

witha varnifhed membrane, to defend them’ from the'rain. 
324- Honry 
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324. Honey Ber or Europe. 


Thefe ufeful infeé&ts were firft introduced from England, and 
have multiplied fo well, as to fpread innumerable colonies over 
every part of the ifland, {warms of them being often found in 
hollow trees in the woods, in holes of rocks, or. banks of earth, 
and other convenient retreats. Several perfons here keep apiaries, 
which: fupply them abundantly with honey for family-ufes, and 
wax for candles ; and fome families burn none other. but their own 
manufacture. The honey is, in general, aromatic, delicious, and, 
like the Minorcan, always in a fluid ftate. The honey produced 
on fugar-plantations is not equal in flavour or quality to what is 
made in other parts; for the bees, when they can find a conftant 
plenty of melaffes in their neighbourhood, will not ramble in quett 

of flowers, but make ufe of the ready-prepared fyrup. The wax 

is commonly bleached here in the following manner. It 1s melted 
in boiling water over a fire; and, as it floats on the furface, it is i 
| taken off in very thin cakes by dipping-in a plate. When the on 
whole is taken up in this manner, the cakes are laid in the fun- 
| 








fhine, for two or three days, until the yellow tint is entirely dif- 
charged ; after which, it is perfectly white, like virgin-wax, and fit | 
| for ufe. ah 
A commodity, fo cheaply produced, fhould excite the inhabitants- i, 
to extend the number of their apiaries. A moderate induftry would 
furnith them with fufficient for their own confumption; and, in ij 
‘time, with a fuperfluity for export. It is an article annually re- ae 
mitted from the Carolinas to Great-Britain, and might with equal , 
advantage be eftablifhed in this ifland. 





325. Witp Ber. | mt) 
| This is much fmaller than the European, and very frequent in a 
all the South-fide woods. It is remarkable for having no fting; ait 
and is probably the fame fpecies fo common in Guadaloupe. It 
| builds in the hollow boughs of large trees, particularly the locuft, 
and makes its comb, not with wax, but a compofition of gum, and 
minute particles of tree-bark, worked into a brownifh pafte, or 
cement; which acquires, in time, the firm texture of papier machée, 
| but thin, and therefore eafily broken in the weaker parts. The 
| «Vor. IL Ronee cells 
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cells are pear-fhaped, about the fize of a bantam’s egg, and filled 
with a moft delicious honey, limpid as cryftal, extremely odori- 
ferous, and cordial. Thefe refervoirs hang connected together in 
clufters, and are fo contrived, that each of them has a convenient 
aperture during the time of work, which is clofed, or fealed up; fo 
foon as the meafure is full. When the honey is required to be 
taken out, the cells, or bottles, are to be pierced a little way from 
the bottom, to avoid draining out the fediment, which is vifcid 
and glutinous. This honey is gently folutive, the quantity of half 
a pint generally caufing two or three evacuations downwards in as 
many hours, if taken upon an empty ftomach; but, fwallowed at 
meals, it has not this effect. It is, doubtlefs, applicable to very ex- 
cellent purpofes in medicine; and, as well as the other common 
honey produced in this ifland, may be kept for many years in 
bottles, without running into fermentation like that of Europe. 
The number of thefe ufeful, little infe&ts is greatly diminithed by 
birds and other animals, who conftantly prey upon them; but they 
may be removed, hive and all, into the common apiary, with great 
fafety, where they would be fecured under fome degree of pro- 
tection. 
‘PepPER-FLyY. 
" USanp-Fry. 

Thefe are very troublefome infects, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of fandy bays, on the South-fide coaft; but they are not 
fo frequent in the interior parts, nor often rife to the cooler 
mountains. 

The firft, if it happens to fall upon the tunicle of the eye, gives 
avery difagreeable {marting pain, refembling what is caufed by 
pepper. 

The fecond affaults the hands and face; and, though extremely 
minute, its nip, ar fting, is fenfibly felt; when the infe&t that oc- 
cafioned it can hardly be difcerned; though the effe@ is rather 
teazing than painful. 

327. CIEGOE, 

Otherwife called Chigoe, or Chigger, viewed through a mi- 

crofcope, exactly refembles a flea, and is a {pecies of the fame ge- 
4 | ths 
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aus, but far more troublefome. The Negroes, who come hither 
from Africa, are feldom free from it; and it feems uncertain, whe- 
ther it is indigenous to this ifland, or propagated from importation. 
It lodges under the fkin of the feet, and forms a little, round bag, 
of the fize of pearl-barley, in which its eggs are depofited. All 
this, however, is not performed without creating an intolerable 
itching in the part, which gives notice of the attempt to form a 
lodgement: in which cafe, it is thought advifeable to extract it, with 
the bag, by carefully managing the point of a needle, to clear 
it without breaking the membrane; and the cavity is imme- 
diately filled up with tobacco-afhes, which allay the itching, and 
prevent a fore. Uncleanly perfons, or thofe who feldom wath 
their feet, ‘are moft frequently fubjec&t to this annoyance. They 
may be deftroyed, without extracting, by the application of a 
cataplafm, made with Caftile foap and train-oil mixed; fometimes 
a little aloes is added: a poultice, of pounded caflada-root, anfwers 
the like purpofe. But it is better to guard againft their attacks by 
cleanlinefs, and forbearing to walk often in places ftrewed with 
quick lime, or in ginger and potatoe grounds; which are their 
cuftomary haunts. . 


328. MuskEETo. 


Thefe gnats, of which two or three fpecies are reckoned in this 
ifland, furpafs all the other infects here in the annoyance they give 
to the inhabitants of the lowlands. Their ufual time of fallying 
forth, to attack mankind, is about fun-fet; and, from this time till 
the morning, they poflefs the greateft activity. During the former 
part of the day, they are commonly torpid, and forced, by the 
violence of the breeze, to keep in their hiding-places. Yet they 
do not make their aflaults without giving notice, with a kind of 
fhrillhum, inthe pitch-pipe tone 4; fo that, when a confiderable 
number of them are aflembled in a room, they perform a full con- 
cert; which affords but a melancholy prefage of the approaching 
onfet, and may be called their war-fong. When they are ready to 
begin the attack, they defcend gradually with a feeming caution; 
and, after wheeling in circles for fome time, like birds of prey, 
dart 'down at once with a fudden fwoop upon any naked part of the: 
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body that prefents itfelf mot favourably. In thofe places where 
they are very numerous, as in the neighbourhood of water, it is 
neceflary to guard againft them by day, as well as in the night, 
efpecially in calm weather, at which time they are eafily difturbed, 
and putin motion. In fuch places, the ufual guard for the legs is 
the mufkeeto-boot, or a kind of half-trouzer, made of linen, tied 
above the knee, and reaching to the {hoes; but, at night, they 
are kept off by a fkreen of lawn, or gauze, which enclofes the 
bed inftead of curtains, and, being tucked in on every fide, pre- 
vents their entrance. ‘Thefe mufkeeto-nets, as they are called, 
from having been ufed at firft near the coaft, and in the lowlands, 
are now grown into general ufe; and we obferve them in thofe 
elevated parts to which thefe infects feldom, if ever, afcend. But, 
although few parts of the ifland are totally free at all times from 
fome, yet their fwarms are far lefs numerous near the coaft, than 
either on the coaft of the North or South-American con- 
tinent. The North-Americans are obliged to wear paper under 
their ftockings, and wrapped round their legs. In the hot months, 
they are annually vifited with prodigious multitudes ; whofe fting, 
or rather bite, is far more inflammatory than has been obferved in 
this ifland, where, the pores being kept in a more uniform ftate 
of relaxation, their pun€tureis made with more eafe, and lefs fe- 
verity. So foon as one of thele infeéts has perched upon the hand 
or face, it fhoots out its probofcis, whofe point is fo fine, that it 
enters the pores, but continues penetrating very flowly till it 
reaches fome one of thofe delicate ramifications of the blood which 
circulate near the furface: the mufkeeto then begins to fet its little 
pump, or tube, at work, firft, by means of.a well-difpofed me- 
chanifm, exhaufting it of the air contained init; after which, the 
blood rifes according to the laws of hydroftatics, and continues its 
afcent in a full tide till this diminutive canibal is perfectly {atiated, 
and its body dilated to fuch a fize, that it is {carcely able to with- 
draw its weapon and retire. The probofcis enlarges, or fwells, at 
the fame time; infomuch that, by drawing the {kin tight, and fo 
{traightening the orifice, 1 have feen them pinned down like a bear 
to a ftake, and difabled from efcaping, notwithftanding all their 


ftruggles. If they are fuffered to drink their fill without being mo- 
lefted, 
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lefted, they feldom raife any, or but a very flight degree of, in- 
flammation; but, when fuddenly difturbed, or brufhed away, it 
is probable they wound or lacerate the part, by haftily extracting 
their probofcis, and fo leave a {mall pimple, attended with an 
itching, which is foon removed by rubbing on a little lime-juice. 
The method, commonly practifed for difperfing them, is by 
making {fmoak in the evening about the time when they affemble. 
They love dark rooms, and black complexions; which ferve to 
hide them from view: the Negroes of courfe are exceedingly an- 
noyed with them, except in their huts, where the conftant cuftom 
of kindling a fire at night prote&ts them during their hours of fleep. 
The fire-flies are natural enemies to the mufkeetos, and feed upon 
them. The Indians, having difcovered this, ufed to attra thefe 


flies with lighted torches; and, when they had caught a fufficient. 


number, Jet them loofe in their huts at night, to drive the 
mufkeetos from their hammocks; which office they are faid to have 
performed very effeCtually. Thefe infects depofite their eggs in- 
differently in all ftagnant fluids. “They even hatch in water {trongly 
impregnated with quick-lime. Their young, or tadpoles, in their 
fmalleft ftate, are fo extremely minute, as to be fcarcely vifible to 
an unaflifted eye upon the clofeft view: The river-waters in ge- 
neral on the South-fide may be fufpected of containing their eggs, 
or young ; butit is not probable, that they can exift a minute in 
the human ftomach. However, this, among other things, is a 
reafon why it may be proper to ftrain all fuch water through cloths 


before it is drank, in order to depurate it from thefe, or other ani- 


malcules, which may poffibly float in it unperceived by the eye. 
Kalm fays, thefe infe@ts havea great averfion to greafe, and will 


not meddle with a {kin that is anointed with it; but fuch a remedy’ 
isnafty as well as unwholefome; though conftantly practifed by. the. 


bucaniers, who ufed to befmear their hands and faces with hog’s- 


lard; to which they added the burning of tobacco leaves by night: 


in their huts, 


330. CocKROACH. 


This infe& has a variety of names. In North-America it is 
called mill-beetle: the Dutch, fettled there, ftyle it Aackerlack; the 
Swedes, 
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Swedes, brodoetas, or bread-eater. Linneus diftinguithes it by 
the name of d/atia Orientalis; for it is common to both the Indies. 
here are three fpecies in Jamaica. The firft is very {carce, of a 
green colour, and has been noticed only inthe leeward parts of the 
and. The fecond, which chiefly refides in vaults and cellars, 
is of a very dark-brown colour; the belly black, with traniverfe 
lines of white; it is longer than the Englith cock-chafers, torpid, 
inactive, and loathfome. The third fort, which frequents the 
apartments of dwelling-houfes, is fmaller, of a light-chefnut, or 
reddifh hue, with a very comprefled body, which enables them to 
infinuate themfelves into bureaus, boxes, and drawers, through 
very fimall crevices. The cabinet-ware, made in England for 
exportation to this ifland, ought tobe very clofely paneled, {crewed 
at the back, top, and bottom, and of dry, well-feafoned ftuff: 
otherwife, when the wood comes to fhrink, it will afford numerous 
apertures for the free paflage of thefe infects, who not only doa 
great deal of damage to cloths of all kinds, but impart to every 
thing they touch a moft offenfive fmell. They are fond of 
glutinous, or greafy, fubftances; but will eat any thing, leather, 
parchment, linen, woolen, manna, and even A£thiops mineral ; 
nothing comes amifs. Nature feems to have given them {carcely 
any appearance of inftinétive choice in feleting, wholefome, or re- 
jeCting noxious, aliment: for want of this fagacity, they often fall 
viétims to their ravenous appetite; and, indeed, if it were not for 
this, they would foon fwarm in fuch multitudes, as to become 
worfe plagues than any that infefted the land of Egypt; for they 
are extremely tenacious of life, and, when crufhed with the foot, 
are often feen crawling again, and dragging a trail of bowels after 
them. A fcorpion, a houfe-fpider, and a cock-roach, were put 
all together for experiment into a well-corked phial, and imprifoned 
till they died ; but the cockroach furvived the longeft. They lay 
a great number of eggs, which are of a wedge-like form, and co- 
vered with a firm, fhining, brown integument: they generally 
fatten them to fome fubftance; and they are not eafily demolifhed 
by other infects. So wifely are the fcales of being ordered, that all 
creatures are checked in their redundancy; neither being fuffered, 


on the one hand, to multiply beyond a certain allotted limit, nor, 
on 
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on the other, to be wholly annihilated by the cafualties to which 
they are fubje&. Thefe infeés (I do not mean it as a proof of 
their good fervices) are remarkably covetous of pomatum and 
powder, which they nibble away very dextroufly, and with them 
many hands-full of that bufhy covering, ycleped a perriwig, 
fcarcely’ having the manners to leave nine hairs on a fide. Oft 
have the venerable Sull-bottom, the fage tye, and refpectable major, 
fallen victims to the appetite of thele ravenous creatures, and been 
utterly fhorn of all their dignity, learning, and authority, in the 


fhort {pace of one night. Yet, notwithftanding fuch mifchievous . 


pranks, thefe domettics are not without their ufe: for they are ex- 


ceedingly induftrious in gleaning up fuch filth and naftinefs, as . 
the flovenly hegleé& of bad houfewives has left in holes and. 


corners undifturbed by the broom: they are, on this account, very 
neceffary in fuch habitations in hot climates, where uncleanlinef{s 
and fluttithnefs may generate putrid fimells, and corrupted air, to 


the detriment of health. In houfes of this clafs, they are always | 


found in the greateft abundance, attraéted by their favourite food, 
and Proportioning their numbers to the quantity of icavenger’s 


work neceflary for them to perform ; fo that, if I was to addrefs . 
one of thefe houfewives, it thould be much in the ftyle of Solomon, . 


‘© Go to the cockroach, thou Slut; confider her Ways, and be 
** cleanly,” They are not lefs fond of bugs, and frequently creep 
at night behind beds, in order to furprize and deyour ail the 


ftragelers they can meet with. They feem to be full of volatile, | 
urinous, and animal falts sand, I believe, a very {trong {pirit might . 


be obtained from them, of ufe in hyfterical cafes, They are cer- 
tain foretellers of rain or wind; previous to which, they are feen 
ifuing from their lurking places behind loofe pannels, or floors, in 
aviolent hurry, and flying about in the utmoft confufion, . The 
larger grey houfe-{pider, which carries its eggs in a white bag. be- 
neath its belly, is a natural chemy to the cockroaches, and feeds 
upon them, 


331. Woop-Anrs, 


Thefe are very fingular infeés, They build their nefts, of very - 
large diameter, generally upon fome tree, or the rafters of deferted 


houfes, 
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i houfes. Ihave feen fome near tour feet in height, and eighteen 
| inches thick, in the broadeft fection. They are pear-fhaped, round, 
biggeft in the upper part, and diminifhing towards the bottom. 
| They feem compofed of particles of wood, and a refinous fubftance, 
. Hl which hardens 1n the air, and 1s indifioluble in water 5 for no rain 
can penetrate into them. Thefe infects never work abroad, but 
carry on their traverfes and approaches, to and from their habita- 
) tion, under vaulted paflages, which are covered with a cruit, pro- 
ea bably compoted, in a great meafure, of fimuilar materials. As each 
ity ed hive, or nett, contains two fets of differently-formed ants, ats 
Hi probable that the diftinétions are fexual, as their occupations are 
Wa fomewhat different. Their living always fecluded from the air 
Mente has been thought to account for the white colour of their bodies, 
and tendernefs of their {kins. One clafs has a large, round, whitifh 
head; but the head of the other 1s covered with a fhining, dark- 
ee brown {fkin, of a horny fabftance, and pyri-form, being round 
Nee | where it joins the body, and terminating in a point. Upon breaking 
a one of thefe caufeways, a patty ;mmediately run to repair the 
breach, which they perform very expeditioufly in the following 
i manner. The former fort apply their tails to the broken edge, 
+; and let fall a {mall drop of glutinous matter, and, then with- 
Hh drawing, make way for the others, who work it about with alter- 
Wt nate motions of their head, as a mafon ufes his trowel, to incor- 
i porate and make it firmly adhere. Succeffive labourers continue 
| the work, till the hole ts entirely clofed up. This operation can- 
| | HF not be well obferved without the afliftance of a glafs, and 1s equally . 7 
Aint curious and entertaining. — >a 
AED Thefe infects are not very troublefome, except in places newly- 
an . cleared from their native wood, in order to be fettled. When they 
invade houfes, their track is conducted with fo much art, as fre- 
quently to efcape obfervation; and they often exhauft the houfe- 
timbers of their fubftance, deftroy old deeds, cloaths, and the like, 
when no fufpicion of their prefence has occafioned any fearch to 
be made for them. When they attack books, they generally eat 
a through all the leaves, and befmear the edges with their glue, or 
iM a th mortar, which prevents their being afterwards feparated without 
| tearing. ; 
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The ufual method of deftroying them is by throwing a very 
{mall portion of arfenic in at a hole made into their neft, or covert- 
way, mixed with fugar ; which foon kills the whole fociety. 

They are excellent food for young poultry; and their mefts; 
burned to afhes, yield a very fine and ftrong /ixivium, which might 
be made ufe of for many purpofes. If the fubftance of the mate- 
rials could be diffolved by boiling in water, or maceration, I doubt 
not but it might be caft in moulds, and adapted to a great variety 
of ingenious manufactures, as fnuff-boxes, toothpick-cafes, toilet- 
boxes, and the like. It is likewife worth experimenting, whether 
a cold or hot infufion in fpirit of wine would foften it. 


332. SuGAR-ANT. 


This minute infect is to be found in moft houfes, and feems to 
have a peculiar attachment to fyrups, preferves, and all fugared 
dainties. In order to ftop their march, it is ufual to fet the feet of 
a table (upon which fuch articles are laid) in little troughs, or pans, 
of water: but fuch is their liquorifh appetite, that many dozens 
perifh in attempting to crofs the water. If fuch articles are kept 
in a fafe, or fufpended thelf, an old wig, or a bottle, is fixed at the 
bottom of the cord. The entangled hairs of the former perplex 
their journey fo much, that they rarely get to the end of it; and 
the glafs is too flippery to afford them a paflage. 


333- Buack Srincine Anr. 


Thefe are moft troublefome in fome of the country-houfes, 
where they frequently conftru@ their nefts under the floors, and 
endeavour to participate of the good cheer. They feed on fleth, as 
well as vegetables, and will foon make a fkeleton of the carcafes of 
lizards, and other {mall animals, placed near their haunt. This is 
the {pecies which gave fuch annoyance to the Spaniards, at their 
firft fettlement at Melilla, as to occafion their removal. Their bite, 
or iting, is very acute, though but momentarily painful. ‘They 
are deftroyed, like the wood-ant, by arfenic, mixed with {ugar, or 
fyrup. Quickfilver is equally fatal to them. 


334. Boox-Worm. 


The infe&, which gives birth to this worm, is of the fmaller’/ca- 
rabeus kind, and is fond of depofiting its eggs in books newly- 
Vor. III, 5 X bound. 
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bound. So foon as the little worm, or maggot, is hatched, it be- 
gins its depredations on the back-part of the binding, feeding upon 
the fubftance, and boring numerous holes, It afterwards proceeds 
in the fame manner with the leaves, till they become a perfect 
fillagree. After it turns to a beetle, it retains a predilection in fa- 
vour of the place of its nativity; and new broods fucceed fo long 
as any pabulum remains. Under the article 4/oes, I have propofed 
a method for fecuring books from the erofion of this creature; and 


‘it will not appear unimportant, on reflecting that very coftly and 


valuable libraries have often been entirely deftroyed by it in this 


Las fland. 


335. BIRDS, and fome other Animals. 


It is only my intention to give an account of fuch as are moft 


remarkable for their good or ill qualities, or fingularities, that have 
not been already enumerated, or fully Shed, in other pub- 


‘lications relative to this ifland. 


330. GaneiiniCRow! 
This bird, at a fmall diftance, refembles very much a wild tur- 


‘key, and was miftaken for it by the firft navigators into the Weft- 
‘Indies. Itis of the vulture fpecies, and extremely ufeful in this 


climate, where it contributes not a little to prevent the generation 
of malignant difeafes, arifing from the putrefaction of dead animal 
bodies. On the fr fetting-in of the morning-breeze, it takes its 
ftand upon fome elevated place, as a houfe, or the uppermoft bough 
or a decayed tree; where it holds its wings expanded for fome 
time, and vibrating, as if. to prepare for a cruize; then fuddenly 
fprings into the air, and, wheeling as it rifes, afcends to an amazing: 
height. It is endued with,fo keen a fcent, that, after gaining a 
fufficient elevation in. the atmofphere, it has been feen to fly di- 
rectly to carrion, lying at a prodigious diftance to the windward 
from it. Nature has given, it an appetite fo voracious, and a di- 
geftion fo quick, that it, is always either crammed very full, or it 
is extremely lank and empty. If a carcafe is in the higheft ftate 
of putrefaction, it perfeveres in gormanidizing till it is fearcely able 
to fly, but ftands motionlefs, with: its mouth wide-open, gafping 
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for breath, and its eyes ftill riveted with infatiable defire upon the 
filthy remnants; like thofe human Epicures, who, after ftuffing 
themfelves up to the very top of the gullet with turtle or venifon, 
have loft the power of returning to the charge, yet retain an una- 
bated craving for the {craps and offals ftill in view. It is a moft 
wonderful mechanifm, that its ftomach is capable of refolving fuch 
rotten fubftances into wholefome nourifhment. Experiments have 
fhewn the antifeptic power of the bark, acting by its ftipticity on 
the fibres of putrid flefh, and difcharging it of its fefor within a 
certain degree of corruption; but no material is hitherto difcovered 
capable of fweetening, and reftoring the cohefion of, parts, where 
the fleth is abfolutely decompofed, and reduced by putrefaction into 
a kind of loofe pulp: yet the carrion-crows often devour it in this 
{tate, and confequently fecrete in their ftomachs fome liquor of a 
peculiar quality, which alters the mafs received into them in fuch 
a manner, as to extract a nutrimental chyle from it, even when it 
is fuperlatively foetid and corrupt. 

Thefe birds may juftly be ftiled the living fepulchres of departed 
beafts, and execute that office without-doors which the rats and 
cockroaches perform within. If it were not for their beneficial af- 
fiftance, it would be impoffible to inhabit the South-fide of this 
ifland during the time of fevere droughts; when fodder becomes 
fo fearce, that numbers of the working beafts, impoverifhed by hard 
labour in the courfe of the crop, perifh under every hedge, and fo 
faft, that it is impoflible to bury their carcafes. Some men like- 
wife are fo fhamefully inattentive to the public health at fuch times, 
that they will often leave the carcafes ftinking above ground, and 
infecting the air, rather than be at the pains of caufing any of 
them to be burnt or interred. The crows hold their jubilee on thefe 
occafions ; and every day prefents them with a new feaft, which 
they never quit till they have reduced the carcafe to a {keleton. 

They are alfo very ferviceable in the towns, where they are fo 
tame, that they may be feen every day perching upon the houtes, 
like pigeons, and alighting in the very ftreets. In Kingfton, in par- 
ticular, they may be remarked; and are undoubtedly attracted by 
the putrid {mell of fowl and fifh-guts, or other offals, which are 
careleffly thrown into the ftreets and yards, or on dung-heaps. 
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In the country parts they eat dead lizards, fnakes, rats, or any 
other putrid flefh, without feeming to prefer one fpecies more than 
another. Sometimes they are known (when hunger prefies, and 
their cuftomary food is fcarce) to fnap up a young chicken, or 
duckling, juft hatched. 

They make no neft, but depofite their eggs (which rarely, if ever, 
exceed two) under fome rock, or in a folitary part of the woods. 

The cock birds frequently tread the hen poultry. When this 
happens, the gills of the hen turn gradually black, and look as if 
they were ina ftate of mortification. She declines, fickens, and 
is {ure to die very foon after. Whence it feems probable, that the 
feminal fluid of thefe birds has fomething in it extremely acrimo- 
nious, and even poifonous to the female organs of a different cenus, 
It may partake of the purulence and mephitic quality of their food, 
and bring on a mortification. 

A perfon, intending to play a trick upon one of his acquain- 
tance, caufed a carrion-crow to be plucked, roafted, and ferved-up 
at table; but the flefh was fo black, and the ftench {o intolerably 
offenfive, that it was impoffible to pafs the deception upon any man 
who had not entirely loft his faculties of fight and fmell, 

There is fomething extremely remarkable in regard to the/e 
birds; but it has been obferved fo repeatedly, that it may be deemed 
a characteriftic. They cannot bear to be looked at, efpecially after 
they are gorged with carrion: they hang down their heads to the 
very ground, and feem as if athamed of their filthy office, or of 
their immoderate gluttony. Dogs, who have gorged themfelves 
with the fame dainty food, have often the fame abafhed, down- 
caft look, when caught in the fact; and Ido not queftion, but 
this emotion, the refult of inftinét, is defigned to convey a moral 
leflon to man, and fhew, in the picture exhibited by thefe ani- 
mals, that fuch a voracious indulgence is equally odious and de- 
grading. — 

The foft down under the wings, or taken from the young birds, 
who are perfectly white, is ufeful for {topping the blood in frefh 
wounds, 


337. Bar- 
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23 Barbadoes and Savannah BLACK-BIRDS. 


Thefe birds may be fpoken of together, as they naturally affociate ; 
and, although of a different fpecies, yet their food and manner of 
life being alike, they are infeparable allies. The former is called in 
North America the mazze thief, or purple jackdaw. They have fome 
refemblance to the daw of Europe, and are great devourers of corn 
and fruits; but they are very ferviceable, at the fame time, in devour- 
ing thofe worms which prey on the corn, before it is ripe ; they are 
likewife extremely fond of the ticks, which infeft cattle, horfes, and 
fheep. Thefe quadrupeds, as if fenfible of their benefafors, very 
patiently fuffer them to hop about their bodies, either when grazing, 
or lying down ; the induftrious birds (called for this reafon tick-eaters ) 
pick off all within their reach, and gulp them down with amazing 
vivacity. In February, and feveral of the fucceeding months, they 
afllemble in large flocks, towards evening, among the mangrove trees 
on the coaft, to fpend the night together. Immediately after their 
meeting, the whole fhore is enlivened with the delightful harmony of 
their orcheftra. Their note is fomewhat like the creaking of an inn- 
keeper’s fign in a high wind, or the handle of a grind-ftone ; at other 
times it more refembles the gentle fqueak which may be formed by 
means of a comb and paper. ‘They vary frequently both the key 
and the tone, making altogether a very whimtical kind of concert, 
or medley of queer founds, which have more of recitative than air in 
them; and, after all, may poffibly be nothing more than a mufical 
confabulation on the fubje& of their preceding adventures. A wild- 
pigeon fometimes mingles his pipe with thefe birds, by way of German 
flute, amongft a numerous band of violins. 

In regard to their general character, I have no doubt, but the fervice 
they render to the young corn, by deftroying the worm, and to cattle, 
by devouring the tick, compenfates very fully for the little thare of 
the ripe grain they are able to purloin. In fome of the North Ame- 
rican provinces thefe birds were profcribed by the legiflature, and re- 
wards granted for killing them ; but fince their number has been thin- 
ned almoft to extirpation, the inhabitants have difcovered, that the 
corn-worm, which they ufed to feed upon, has committed infinitely 
worfe ravages. 

338. SING- 




















338. Sincine Birps. 


There are but few of thefe vocal performers natives of the ifland. 
The chief are the nightingales ; of thefe are two fpecies. One is 
more properly the mock-bird of North America, and is not fo fre- 
quent as the other. Jt is principally-feen in all parts of the Health- 
fhire Hills, and probably delights in this diftri€t, becaufe it is almoft 
uninhabited by men, or becaufe it finds here greater plenty of its 
choiceft food. Its plumage is of a light-brown colour, inclining to 
reddifh, and a few dark feathers in the wings and tail. It is much 
farger, particularly about the head, than the other fpecies, but equally 
bold. The other fpecies is the lefler mock-bird of Edwards, t. 78, 
and is found in moft parts of the ifland, efpecially the low lands. 
Their note is a compofition of the thrufh, black-bird, and European 
nightingale ; but it has the neareft refemblance to the thruth, and is 
infinitely fweet, ftrong, and various. Every morning and evening 
they warble their melody, and enliven the rural retirements, anf{wer- 
ing each other with their inchanting echoes, and to fuch a degree of 
exactnefs in the key and infleftions, that, although perched at a con- 
fiderable diftance from tree to tree, it is very often difficult to diftin- 
guifh between them, except from the more articulate tones of that 
whofe ftation is neareft to the hearer. At certain times of the year 
they fing during great part of the night, efpecially when it is moon- 
light. Itis not certain, whether they are kept fo wakeful by the 
clearnefs of the light, or by any extraordinary attention and vigilance, 
neceflary at fuch times, for the protection of their nurfery from the 
piratical aflaults of the owl and night-hawk. It is poffible, that fear 
may operate upon them, much in the fame manner as it has been 
obferved to affect fome cowardly perfons, who whittle ftoutly in a 
lonefome place, while their mind is agitated with the terror of thieves 
or hobgoblins. 

When taken young, they may be kept in a cage; but will not long 
furvive their captivity, unlefs they are ted with the hoop-withe berry, 
and the {mall-bird pepper, mixed together. 

Thefe birds are feen throughout the fummer in the North American 
colonies ; but, about autumn, retire to the Southward, and flay away 


the whole winter. 


They 
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They doubtlefs take their rout towards Florida; and in very fever- 
winters crofs, like many other birds of the continent, to Cuba and Ja- 
maica ; where they breed, 


339. Brack-BIRp. 


This is commonly called here the ¢wo-penny chick. It builds on 
the branches of the plantane tree, and is not obferved to lay more 
than two eggs. It is avery fearlefs, tame bird, and perks up its 
head and tail as it hops along the ground, like the Englith black- 
bird, whofe wild note it feems to imitate very much in its fong, as 
it refembles nearly in fize and make. Its young are callow about 
the end of June. 


340. Fry-caTrcHer, or WuIP-TOM-KELLY, 


This bird is common alfo to the continent, from whence it probably 
makes an annual emigration. It has only a few notes; but they are 
loud and {weet. 


3416 Banana Burp. 


This beautiful bird is a native, and builds its neft with the fibres of 
the Renealmia, or old-man’s-beard, curioufly interwoven, and fufpended 
above from the twig of fome tree, generally the larger ebony. It has 
a {weet delicate note, and is eafily tamed. 


The bird-fanciers of this ifland reje&t the native choirifters; but are 
at great expence in importing the cardinal from South Carolina, and 
the gold-finch, canary-bird, and linnet, from England. The gold- 
finch of Jamaica refembles the Englifh in fize and plumage, but itis 
not efteemed a bird of fong, 

f ts 'Oiv < tuo i ] 

| 342. Hummine Birps. _ 

Here are four different fpecies: The fmalleft is much admired for 
the' gracility ‘of its frame, lovely plumage; and the: delicate ‘ftru@ure of 
its neft, which is: commonly built on: afmall twig of thé orange tree. 
‘They flit with {uch velocity, whilft:they are fucking the neéfareum of 
a' flower, or bloflom, that their wings are intirely imperceptible, and 
their paflage from one flower to.another refembles more the quick dart= 
coat ing. 
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ing of a large fly, than the fkimming ofa bird. ‘They feem the con- 
tiguous link which joins the bird and infect fpecies. 


343. Brur Mackaw. 
Jamaica Parrot. 
SMALLER-GRREN. PARROT. 
RED-BREASTED PARROQUET. 
GREEN PARROQUET. 


Thefe are all natives, and too generaily known to need any odes 
{cription. 


344. GABLING Crow. 


This is a native. It is perfe€tly black, and about the fize of the 
Englith crow. — It is remarkably fhy, and rarely heard or feen, except 
in the lonely woods of the midland diftrid@s. When a flock of them 
afflemble together, they are diverting enough to a traveler, with their 
ftrange, noify gabble of guttural founds, which imitate fome human 
languages, and are thought to have much the confufed vociferation 
of a parcel of Welfh folks exercifing their lungs and tongues at a 
grand fcolding match; hence thefe birds have been nick-named the 
Welfomen. The firu€ture of their organs of voice. adapt them pro- 
bably to articulate words in a manner more correct and exact than any 
of the parrot kind; but they fhun the fociety of mankind with fo much 
caution, that it would be no eafy matter to come at their young, and 
train them up for the experiment. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


345. Horses. 

The horfes here are of various breeds; Morocco, Spanith, Britifh, 
and North American. ‘They degenerate in: bulk, but improve in 
beauty of fhape. The natives are, for the moft part, well-made, clean- 
limbed, hardy, of great {peed and firength, and fit either for draught 
or faddle. Though their bones are flender, their finews are exceed- 
ingly firm, fo that they are capable ‘of drawing very heavy coaches 
with a furprizing attivity, and of undergoing very long journies with 
great expedition, and indifferent fare. They are fubject to fewer 
3 diftempe s 
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diftempers than the imported horfes, and their hoofs are naturally fo 
tough and compact, that thoes are feldom found neceflary for them, 
even in rocky roads. 

The wild breed, defcended from the Spanifh gennets, obferved here 
in D’oyley’s time, and very numerous in the woody parts of the low- 
lands, are diminutive and worthlefs. The wild cattle, on the contrary, 
are remarkably large and beautiful; a difference not eafy to be ac- 
counted for, as the latter feem to require a richer pafturage for en- 
larging their bulk, than what they are able to meet with in thofe 
places where they are moft abundant; perhaps it may be owing to 
the vicious propenfity of the ftallions, who begin to cover when they 
are not more than half-grown ; and, by thus early confuming their 
vigour, become incapable of begetting any other than a puny off- 
{pring. é, 

The general ftandard of the Creole horfes is from thirteen and an 
half to fourteen hands. In-order to mend the breed, fome perfons have 
thought, that a very high tax fhould be impofed, by a& of aflembly, 
upon all ftone-horfes, three years old, under fourteen hands. Perhaps 
atax of 10 or 15/. per head per annum, and a penalty of the like 
amount, payable by the owner, befides forfeiture of the horfe, upon 
conviction of any fuch, omitted to be regularly given in at the vettries, 
might anfwer the purpofe fo well as to put a ftop, in a few years, to 
this diminutive breed; encouragement being given, at the fame time, 
to import large ftallions and mares from Europe and North America. 
By an aét paffed in 1759, all ftone-horfes, under fourteen hands, 
three years old, and running on the commons, are ordered to be caf- 
trated ; but this aét extends not to horfes breaking out of any ftable or 
inclofed pafture. A premium of ro/ is granted upon every ftone- 
horfe, gr mare, fifteen hands high, and not exceeding five years old, 
imported from England. Horfes imported from Ireland, or North- 
America, are not included. ‘This aét, with fome amendments, could 
not fail of producing a very good effect. 


346. Ass. 


The fineft affes for breeding mules are brought hither from Spain 
and Portugal. ‘They degenerate in the low lands; but the native breed, 
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if carried very young to the rich Guiney grafs paftures of the moun- 
tains, attain to a large growth, and produce almoft equally good mules. 


347. CAMEL. 


Thefe animals were originally bred here, with a view of carrying 
{ugar and rum to the market, inftead of mules. Great expectations 
were formed from this project, as the camel was known to be far more 
docile and tra€table, and equal to bear much heavier burthens ; but, 
upon trial, it appeared, that the roads were much too rocky for their 
hoof; that the hills were too fteep, and that nature had defigned them 
only for extenfive and level fandy defarts. They anfwer no other 
purpofe here at prefent, than that of terrifying horfes traveling the 
roads, and caufing the overturn of carriages now and then. The hu- 
manity of their owners preferves them from extirpation, though at the 
hazard of many a man’s neck. ‘The young ones are faid to be good 
meat, and aften ufed as fuch by the inhabitants of thofe countries where 
they are more common; but the epicures of Jamaica have not yet 
thought proper to introduce this Afiatic dainty into their bill of fare. 

‘They attain here to their full growth; and fome advantage might 
doubtlefs be made, by annually fhearing their hair, at the time when 
it has the longeit ftaple, in December, or January ; at prefent, they are 
the moft ufelefs animals belonging to this ifland. 


348. Doe. 


The Englith breeds, introduced here, degenerate in fize, but feem 
to lofe no part of their more peculiar character, whether it confifts in 
courage or fagacity. The moft ufeful of the race are thofe belonging 
to the hog-hunters ; they feem to bea mongrel mixture between. the 
maftiff and greyhound, fwift and fierce; the brindled are efteemed 
the beft. Thofe of the Spanifh breed poflefs the like qualities, are 

‘much tafler, and have more of the greyhound make. The Negroes 
dread them as. much as the Indians formerly did, when the Spaniards 
made ufe of them. for purfuit., 

I have feen feveral of the Guiney-breed here. ‘They are about the 
fize of turn-fpits, of a jet-black colour, and cloathed with a fleck 
fhining fkin, without a fingle hair; their appearance is extremely fin- 
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fingular, loathfome, and difagreeable; yet they are confidered as a 
great dainty in Guiney, and are faid to conftitute a principal part of 
food among the inhabitants of Benia, and other provinces. 

It is aremarkable circumftance, that madnefs in dogs is almoft un- 
known in this ifland, and other parts of America. 


349. Rar. 


Four different fpecies infeft this ifland. ‘The largeft is com- 
monly called the Charles-price rat, and obtained its name from 
having been firft obferved here about the time when the late Sir 
Charles Price, Baronet, returned hither from Europe. It is faid to 
have been imported by a Danith fhip belonging to Sancta Croix, 
which was driven into Kingfton harbour by ftrefs of weather. By 
whatever means they firft got introduction, it is certain the breed mul- 
tiplied fo faft, as very foon to {pread over the whole ifland, where they 
are now grown exceedingly numerous and troublefome; dieting 
chiefly upon fowls, eggs, and young poultry. ‘They are no other 
than the water-rat of Europe, but grow to a larger bulk in general ; 
for I have feen fome that meafured eighteen inches from the fnout to 
the extremity of the tail. ‘They are amphibious, aad found in holes 
on the banks of rivers, and the fides of ponds. They burrow like 
rabbits, and generally make their nefts under ground, though I have 
fometimes found them in tufts of long grafs. As the ftock-houfes, 
where poultry are kept are moftly built in a flight manner, with 
wattles plaiftered, thefe animals perforate a long way juft below the 
furface of the earth, and. paffing under the loweft wattles, to the 
inner part of the houfe, always take care to emerge behind a box, a 
hen-coop, or fome other concealment, from whence they fally forth 
in the night-time, feeking what they may devour. 

I found a neft once with nineteen young ones; they breed as fre- 
quently as the rabbit, and hence fome judgement may be formed of 
their prodigious increafe. Some have fuppofed that they are carnivo- 
rous only, and not granivorous ; but it is certain that they eat corn of 
every fort, dried roots, and canes. ‘They take the fame delight as the 
jackdaw in ftealing and hiding fubftances, which they are utterly 
incapable of applying to any ufe; fo that in their haunts or repo- 
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fitories have fometimes been found tea-{poons, thimbles, leaden bul- 
lets, coat and fleeve buttons, beads, and the like. ‘This paffion for 
hoarding is very unaccountable, as they feem to poflefs too much na- 
tural cunning not to know the difference between any fuch fubftances, 
and others that are proper for food. They are faid to devour the 
black-houfe rat; in proof of which it has been remarked, that the 
latter are not near fo numerous as they ufed to be before the arrival of 
thefe foreigners. Their moft favourite aliment, however, feems to be 
fith; fo that, whenever it is intended to deftroy them by poifon, there 
is no bait fo effectual as fprats, or other fmall fry, well impregnated 
with arfenic, mixed, for better difguife, with a {mall quantity of 
dripping-fat, or butter, and laid near their haunts. Browne has claffed 
this fpecies with the beaver, calling it Caffor ; but there is very little 
analogy between them, either in firucture, food, or manner of living. 
It is true, the tail of this rat is thicker and fhorter than that of the 
other {pecies, and without hair; its feet are webbed; its teeth are 
long, yellow, and like thofe of the fquirrel. It is fond of fith, and 
amphibious ; that is, it is furnifhed with means of feeking its prey in 
the water, as well as upon land; but does not, like the beaver, take 
up its conftant abode near the water ; in fhort, it might, with equal- 
reafon, have been clafled with the alligator. The black houfe-rat was 
originally brought hither from England with the fhipping. There are 
abundance of them wild in the woods, where they make their nefts in 
thick fhrubby trees. Ihave frequently feen them on the branches, 
and once found a neft, conftruéted fomewhat like the Englith mag- 
py’s, coated with clay on the infide, lined with mofs, and roofed at 
top with fall twigs, dried grafs, and other like materials, adapted 
to keep out the rain. Thefe particulars feem to give the rat-kind fome 
affinity to the fquirrel ; and their tail, in fa, conftitutes the effential 
difference between them, confidered in their ftate of nature. The two 
other fpecies are probably indigenous to the ifland, and are both what 
are called field-rats, in contradiftinG@ion to thofe which are domettic, 
‘The larger is of a light-afh, or greyifh colour, on the back, and other 
parts, except the belly, which is intirely white. This fubfifts almoft 
wholly upon the fugar-cane, and therefore generally termed the cane- 
rat; from the nature of its food the flefh acquires a lufcious and very 


delicate flavour, as I am informed by thofe who have eaten them, 
when 
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when roafted; but they are not an article of food with the white 
inhabitants, though highly efteemed among the plantation Negroes, 
who fpit half a dozen of them at a time, upon a long fkewer, and 
broil them in this manner on their fires, leaving their heads on, but al- 
Ways cutting off the tail, clofe to the rump, which they think is not 
proper to be eaten. Their horrid appearance on the Negroe fpits is 
fufficient to difgutt moft perfons who have the {mallet delicacy of 
fiomach ; but the Negroes are happily affected with fo little prejudice 
or nicety in their food, that they will eat every other fpecies of rats 
with equal indifference, and even cats, which, they alledge, are not at 
all inferior in tafte and goodnefs to rabbits. 

The fourth fpecies is much fmaller than the former, being in bulk 
no larger than an Englifh mole. It is of a beautiful reddith colour, 
with a milk-white belly; the {kin would anfwer the fame purpofes of 
drefs, as thofe of the North American {quirrel, This is likewife. a 
field rat, and, like the other, takes up its habitation chiefly about the 
hollow roots of large trees, and the rocky acclivities of gullies, and 
viver banks. | It is far from being numerous, and it is probable, that 
it either does not bring forth fo many young ones at_a litter as the other 
{pecies ; or, being weaker, and lefs able to defend itfelf, more often falls 
aprey to {nakes, owls, and its other enemies, All thefe different {pecies 


agree, in committing moft dreadful havock on neglected, foul cane-. 


{picces, I have feen a vifto, of about fourteen fect in breadth, cut by 
thefe animals through a large cane piece, almoft in asa ftrait line, as 
if it had been purpofely done with a reap-hook. ‘They gnawed all the 
canes nearly through, at the bottom, and laid them flat; no fewer 
than a numerous army of them could have been employed in this mif- 
chievous work, which they effe&ed in the {pace of one night. When 
the canes are thus bitten, and left on the ground, the wounded parts 
alford a midus for fome infe& to depofite its eggs; the animalcules pro- 
duced from them feeding afterwrds upon the juices of the plant, the 
circumjacent parts acquire a fine crimfon hue, but the cane withers, 
the remaining juice turns four, and becomes totally unfit for making 
fugar, though it is often fermented and diftilled into rum. 

The Negroe rat-catchers are very expert at their bufinefs: their 
trap very much refembles a finall ftrawberry bafket ; an elaftic piece of 
ftick, like what is ufed in the Englifh mole trap, is fixed into one end 
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of it, the other end of the ftick, having a noofe made of ftrong twine, 
-; bent fo as almoft to touch the trap; the noofe is conduéted to the 
iafide, and the twine hitched by means of a {mall peg fo difpofed,’ 
that, in approaching the bait, the rat is forced to difplace it; the ftick 
ss then fet at liberty to recoil, and the rat, being caught in the noofe, 
is inftantly fqueezed to death. This trade is very profitable; for, over 
and above a flated reward of rum fora certain number of tails, the 
bodies are fold among the other Negroes: fome of thefe rat-catchers 
are fo {kilful as to take a thoufand per week, fo that the Turkith 
bathas of ten tails make no figure, when compared with thefe fable 
bafhas of ten hundred. Nor is this their fole advantage; the emolu- 
ments they earn are of fuch importance, as to recommend them ftrongly 
to the favourable opinion of the black ladies, who emulate each other 
‘a their carefles, with a view to participate either of the capture, or 
the profits arifing from it. 

The terriers, particularly thofe of Scotland, would be found very 
ufeful here, in tracking and digging out the firft-mentioned fpecies, or 
water-rat; and, by deftroying the females, their numbers might in 
time be leffened; though it is now impoflible to extirpate them en- 
tirely by any method; even when they are well cleared by poifoning 
from one plantation, new colonies very foon arrive from the neighbour- 
ing woods and eltates to fupply their place, and generate a new ftock 
of free-booters. 

The firft and fecond fpecies, which are beft diftinguifhed by the 
name of domeftic rats, are certain prognofticators of rainy or blowing 
weather, when they are more than ordinarily noify and aétive about 
dwelling-houfes. They hatten thither for fhelter about twenty-four 
hours before the change happens, and leave them again after the wea- 
ther grows fair. : 
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350. ACATALOGUE of fuch foreign Plants as might be introduced, 
and cultivated, in JAMAICA, with great propriety. 


Ree Peregrina, Lin. Sp. Turkey 
2dedit.p.158. Madder. 

Quercus Gallifera. Parkinfon, Gall-bear- 
1386. ing Oak. 

Carihamus Tintforius. Lin. Sp. Safflower. 


1162. 
Piftachia Vera, p- T4546 Piftachia 
Vera. 
Styrax Officinale. p- 635. Gum Sto- 
rax Tree, 


Papaver Somniferum. p. 726. True Opi- 


um Poppy. 
Caranna, Pifo, 126. Caranna, 
Tacamahaca. } Pomet, 197. Tachamahac. 
Sandaracha. Sandarach. 


Baljam. Peruvianum, Dale, 337. —Balf. Peruv. 


This is fuppofed to be the fame that is now. 
cultivated in Smyrna for a crimfon dye.. 
Galls from Aleppo and Smyrna. 


This grows in Egypt, and is much ufed in 
dyeing. A {pecies of it, brought into Jamaiea 
by the Jews, for an ingredient in their foups, 
thrives well, Br, ps 

They are propagated at Aleppo, where the fe- 
male, or fruit-bearing ones, are ingrafted on 
ftocks raifed from the nuts. 

‘Vhis is fuppofed the fame as the copal or co- 
palm tree, which grows on the continent; but 
I take it to be the ococal, or gum matricalis, of 
New Spain. 

' The feed might be obtained from Turkey. 


The trees producing thefe gums grow in New 
Spain.. 
‘This comes from Afric. 


Balfam. Tolutanum. — p. 549. Balf. ou} New Spain and Brafil. 


Capivi. p- 657»  Balf. Copaiba, 
Croton Sebiferum. “ps 142.5. Tallow Tree. 


Lawrus Cinnamomum, p. $28. Cinnamon Tree. 
Laurus Camphora. p. 528. Camphor Tree. 
Cycas Circinnalis, p-1658, Sago Palm. 


Caffina.. L. Gen. Pl. Cafiine, Cafio- 

P- 333- berry, or Para- 

guay Tea-plant. 

Arundo Bambu. E. Sp. Bamboo Cane. 
Pp. 120. 


Anacardus Orientalis, Kemptter Siam Vamith, 
Amen. p.793. or Tonrack, 


Grows in China, and introduced into Jamaica 
by Mr. Ellis, where it is now growing. 

In Guadaloupe, and Martinico. 

In Sumatra, and.fome Englith Green-houfes. 

In Java, and the warmeft parts of the Eaft 
Indies. 

‘This grows in Brafil, and is fuppofed the fame 
as that of Carolina, and the adjacent Southern 
colonies. 

This-is already introduced into the. ifland, as 
has-been mentioned, but deferves a more gene- 
ral cultivation. 


This is thought to be a different f{pecies from: 
the cafhew tree of the Weft Indies. The fruit - 


of itis the Malacca bean, or Oriental anacardium 
of the fhops. The tree yields the varnifh’ com- 
monly ufed in the Eaft Indies, 

Thea, 
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Thea Pp. 734+ Tea. 
Magnifera Indica. P- 290s Fatt India 
Mango. 


p- 1399. Paper Mulber- 
ry Tree. 


p> 244. Jefuit’s Bark, or 


Morus Papyrifera. 


Quinquind. 
Cafcarilla de 
Loja. 
Jalapium. Dale, 183. ‘True Jalap. 
Mimofa Senegal. p. 1506. Gum Senegal, 


or Sanhaga. 


Mimofa Nilotica. 


Calabrian 


p. 110. 
Manna Ath. 


Fraxinus Ornus. 


p. 677. Sweet Almond, 


Amygdalus Communis. 


Capparis Spinofa. p- 720. Caper Tree. 
Lichen Rocella. p- 1622. Argal, Canary 
Weed, or Or- 

chelle, 

Amomum Cardamomurt Po 2 Cardamoms, 
Turmerick, 


Curcuma Longa. Sy p.3: 
Paftinaca Opoponax. p. 376. Gum Opoponax, 


Cucumis Colycinthis, — p. 1435+ Coloquintida, or 

Bitter-apple. 
Pimpinella Anifum Pp. 379s Anife Seed. 
_Ammoniacum, Dale, 119. Gum Ammo- 


niac. 


Olibanum Thufmafculum, Dale, 348. Frankincenfe. 


Nux Mofchata Orient, Dale, 302. Nutmeg with 
Mace. 


Caryophyllus Aromaticus. Lin. Sp. Clove. 
735+ 
Piper Nigrum, p40. Black Pepper. 


JAMAICA 


p- 1506. Gum Arabic. . 





The feeds of the tea plant would probably 
grow well in any of the mountain fettlements. 

Called in China guacinao, and in Java po. It 
is faid, there is a tree now growing in the ifland 
of Madeira. 

Ufed for making paper in China, and Japan. 
It has been fometime in the Englifh gardens. 

This grows in great abundance at Loja or 
Loxa, atid Cuenca in Peru; and could it be ob- 
tained, fo as to be cultivated in this ifland, it 
would be of infinite advantage, either in refpect 
to confumption, or for export. 

This might be obtained from Mexico, or 
Peru. 

This grows in Egypt and Senegal, 


In Egypt; and would, doubtlefs, grow well 


here, where we have a fpecies of it in too great. 
abundance. 


This is worth trying in Jamaica, as it bears a , 


very hot fun. It is common in the Englifh nur- 
fery gardens. 

It is thought this would grow to great perfec- 
tion in our Weft India iflands. There are two 
or three trees in Jamaica; but it might be pro- 
pagated there more extenfively. 

This fthrub requires a rocky foil, It grows 
about Marfeilles and Toulon. 

This is a fpecies of mofs, which affords a va- 
luable red dye. Mr. Ofbeck fays, it was fold at 
Leghorn at 114. fterling fer pound. It grows 
in the Cape de Verd, and Canary Iflands, parti- 
cularly Teneriffe, from whence it might be eafily 
procured for experiment. 

Eatt Indies. 

Eaft Indies. 

Sicily. 

Africa. 


Egypt. 
Africa. 


Upper Egypt, and interior parts of Africa. 

In Amboyna. Ayoung tree is faid to be now 
growing in Jamaica, but the fpot of its growth is 
kept a fecret by the proprietor. A fpecies grows 
naturally in Tobago, which may be worth in- 
troduction. 

Molucca Iflands. 


Sumatra. 
Gareinie 
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Garcinia Monga Strona. p.635. | Mangofteen. A moft delicious fruit, growing in. Java, and 
feveral parts of the Eaft Indies. 

Lpecacuanha. Dale, 170. True Ipecacuan. Braiil. Very deferving of propagation here. 

Lonicera Sympbort= Clayt. St. Peter’s ho- Carolina and Virginia. Its root pounded, and 

car pos. neyfuckle, taken in a moderate dofe, is an infallible remedy 


againft intermittent fevers. 
Mrica Cerifera. Catefb. I. Candile-berry The berries are ufed in many parts of North 


eee Myrtle. America, to extract a wax for candles, by infus 
fion in boiling water. 
Panax quinque folium. Ginfeng root. This is common to Virginia, Pennfylvania, 


Louifiana, and Canada. 

Saffafras L aurus. Pifo, p. 146. Saflafras, It grows in great plenty in Eaft Florida, and 

about St. Auguttine. 

Bread-fruit of the South Sea. Eatt Indies, and George’s Ifland. 

Luktau, This is a fmall fpecies of phaféolus, or kidney- 
bean, growing in China, and lately introduced by 
Mr. Samuel Bowen into Georgia, from whence 
the feeds might eafily be obtained. He fays,- 
that where grafs is {carce, this furnithes an ex- 
cellent fodder for cattle, as it may eafily be made 
into hay; that it rifes from 18 inches to 2 feet 
high, and produces four crops in the year ; it is 
therefore very deferving of a trial in different 
parts of Jamaica, as there are fome, no doubt, 
where it might be found to thrive extremely 
well. 


351. PREMIUMS offered by the Society or Arts zn London for 
the Advantage of the Britifh American Colonies. 


AMERICAN CorrTon. 


For the beft fpecimen, not lefs than ten pounds, of cotton produced 
in the Britifh dominions in America, equal to the fine Brafilian cotton; 
to be produced, with certificates of the place of growth, on or before 
the firft Tuefday in January, 1774; the gold medal. 

The fame premium is extended to the year 1775. 


ANOTTO. 


For the greateft quantity, not lefs than two tons, equal to the beft 
imported, produced in his Majefty’s dominions in America, and im- 
ported into the port of London in the year 17733 50/7. 

Certificates of the production, under the hands of fome perfons of 
known charaéter refiding near the place, and of the importation from 
the proper officers of the cuftoms in the port of London, with fpeci- 

Vor. Ii. 52 mens 
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mens of ten pounds weight, taken out of the whole parcel, to be pro- 
duced to the fociety, on or before the firft Tuefday in April, 1774. 

The like premium for any quantity, not lefs than 5oolb. weight, 
equal to the beft imported. . 

The fame premium is extended to the year 1774, and certificates to 
be delivered on or before the firft Tuefday in April, 1775. . 

For the beft fpecimen of anotto, not lefs than fix pounds weight, 
equal to the beft Spanifh anotto, to be produced to the fociety, with 
certificates of the place of growth, on or before the end of the year 
179o the gold medal. 

The fame premium, on the fame conditions, is extended to the year 
17 44° 

INDIGO. 

For the beft fpecimen of indigo made in his Majefty’s dominions in 
America, equal to Guatimala indigo, not lefs than four pounds, to be 
produced to the fociety, with certificates of the place where it was 
made, and an account of the culture and procefs; the gold medal. ‘This 
is extended to 1775. 

ZEBRA Woop. 


For the greateft quantity, not lefs than fix thoufand fuperficial feet, 
of the variegated wood proper for fineering, called zebra wood [a}, 
imported into the port of London; the gold medal. 

The fpecimen to confift of not lefs than 200 fuperficial feet. This. 
premium is extended to the year 1774. 


Mossss, Prants, Barks, and BERRIES. 


For a fpecimen, not lefs than 20 lb. weight, of the beft fort of mofs, 
of the growth of America, and there known to be of ufe in dyeing; 
but not yet introduced into. Great Britain; 10/. 

The fame premium is offered, on the fame conditions, for plants, 
barks, or berries feverally, and extended to the year 1774. 


BaRILia, or KELP. | 


For the greateft quantity of merchantable barilla, not lefs than ten 
hundred weight, made in any part of his Majefty’s dominions in Ame- 
rica, and imported into any port in England; 15 /. 


[a] The fpecies here meant, is what comes from the Mo/quito Shore. 
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For the next greateft quantity, not lefs than eight hundred weight, 





I Oo e a 
Samples, to confift of not lefs than fifty pounds weight, with the ial 
proper certificates. ‘This premium is extended to the year 1775. a 
, | 
Campuor TREE, i. 

: t i if 

To the perfon who fhall cultivate, in any part of his Majefty’s do- fy 
minions in the Weft Indies, the greateft number, not lefs than 25, of i 


the trees which produce camphor, in the Eaft Indies; the go/d medal, 
or 5o/, 

Certificates, under the hand of the governor, lieutenant governor, 
or chief magiftrate of the ifland, fpecifying the number of plants, and 
that they are in a growing or thriving flate, together with a branch tea ith 
of the tree, and fome of the leaves, to be produced to the fociety, on | 
or before the fecond Tuefday in November, 1776. 














QurnquiNna, or PERUVIAN Bark. 


To the perfon who fhall introduce into any of his Majefty’s domi- 
nions in the Weft Indies, the greateft number, not lefs than ten, of the 
quinguina, or that tree which yields the Peruvian or Jefuit’s bark, on i | 
or before the firft day of January, 1776; 5o/. ‘The certificates fub- : 

| ject to the fame conditions as in the preceding article. 


3D4: | 

‘The preceding catalogue [4] Is chiefly extracted from the pamphlet 
publifhed by John Ellis, Efq; F.R.S., who has likewile given fome ufe- \ 
ful dire@ions for the tranfportation of plants and feeds from one country 
to another. As thefe may be confidered fupplemental to the catalogue, 
I thall tranferibe fuch as appear moft ufeful, and add {uch others as I 
find recommended by thofe wlio, by experience, have been taught to 
pradife them with the happieft fuccefs. 

In the firft place, it ought to be carefully attended to, that the feeds 
‘fhould be perfe&tly ripe when they are gathered, and they fhould be 
gathered in dry weather ; afterwards they fhould be {pread thin upon 
paper or mats, in a dry airy room, but not in funfhine. The time ne- 
ceflary for drying them, will vary according to the climate, and feafon 
of the year; but the hotter the feafon, the lets time will fuffice. 

+ i [o] Viz. Ne. 350. , hil 
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There are two methods which have fucceeded in bringing over the 
feeds of the China tea plant to Great Britain, and may ferve alfo for 
the feeds of other valuable plants. ‘The firft is, by covering them with 
bees wax, after due precaution, It principally confifts in choofing 
only fuch feeds as are perfe€tly found and ripe; thofe that are out- 
wardly defeétive, or marked with the puncture of infects, muft be laid 
afide. When a proper choice is made of them, they fhould be wiped 
extremely clean, to prevent any dirt or moifture being inclofed; each 
feed fhould then be rolled up carefully in a coat of foft bees wax, half 
an inch thick; the deep-yellow Englifh bees wax is the beft. When 
you have covered the number you intend to inclofe, pour fome of this 
bees wax, melted into a chip box of fix or feven inches long, four 
broad, and three deep, till it is above half full; and juft before it be- 
gins to harden, while it 1s yet fluid, put in the feeds you have rolled 
up, in rows, till the box is near full; then pour-over them {ome more 
wax, while it is juft fluid, taking care, when it is cold, to ftop all the 
eracks or chinks (that may have proceeded from the fhrinking of the 
wax) with fome very foft wax; then put on the cover of the box, and 
keep it in a cool airy place. 

In order to preferve feeds from growing rancid from their long con- 
finement in the voyage in hot weather, they may be put up in feparate 
papers, with fine fand among them, to abforb any moifture. Thefe 
papers fhould be packed clofe in cylindrical glafs, or earthen veflels,. 
and the mouths covered with a bladder tied faft round the rims. ‘The 
veifels are then to be put into other veffels, fo large that the inner one 
may be covered on all fides for the {pace of two inches, with the fol- 
lowing mixture of falts; half, common falt; the other half, to confift 
of two parts faltpetre, and one part fal-ammoniac, both reduced to a 
powder, and all thoroughly mixed together, to be placed about the in- 
ner veflel, rather moift than dry. Perhaps, if finall tight boxes, or 
caiks, or bottles of feeds were inclofed in cafks full of falts, it might be 
of the fame ufe, provided the falts do not get at the feeds; and as fal- 
ammoniac may not eafily be met with, half common falt, and the other 
half faltpetre, or common falt alone, might anfwer the like end. 

The fmaller feeds being very apt to lofe their vegetative power by 
long voyages through warm climates, it may be worth while to try 
the following experiment, upon fuch as are known for certain to be 

found; 
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found: dip fome {quare pieces of cotton cloth in melted wax, and while 
it is foft, and almoft cold, ftrew the furface of each piece over with 
each fort of {mall feed, then roll them up tight, and inclofe cach roll in 
fome foft bees wax[c], wrapping up each of them ina piece of paper, with 
the name of the feed on it; thefe may be either furrounded with falts, 
as before, or packed without the falts in a box, as may be moft conve- 
nient. Where glafles or boxes cannot be conveniently procured, the 
calibafh and gourd fhells, or joints of full-grown trumpet trees, tho- 
roughly dried, feafoned, and rubbed on the outfide with palina Chriftz 
oil, may anfwer equally well. 

» When plants are fent, the boxes in which they are fet, fhould be 
3 feet long, 15 inches broad, and from 18 inches to 2 feet deep, ac- 
cording to the fize of the plants; but the fimalleft will be mot likely: 
to fucceed, provided they are well :rooted.. There muft be a natrow 
ledge nailed all round the infide .of the box, within fix inches of the 
bottom, to faften laths or packthread, to form a kind of lattice-work, 


by which the plants maybe the better fecured in their places. If they 


are packed up but jutt before the thip fails, it will be fo much the better. 
When they are dug up, care muft be taken to preferve as much earth as 
can be about their roots, and if it thould fall off, it mutt be {upplied. 
with more earth taken from the fame hole, fo as to form a ball about 
the roots of each plant, which muft be furrounded with wet mols, (per- 


chaps wet cotton may anfwer, where: mofs is not to be had) and care- 
fully tied round with packthread, after a covering of plantane, or pal- 
ameto leaves, :to keep the earth moift. There mutt be three inches of 


wet mofs laid at the bottom of the-box, and the young plants fet: in. 
rows upright, clofe to each other, fluffing wet mofs.in the vacancies be- 
tween:them, and on the furface. I would advife the boring a great 
many holes at the bottom of the box, and placing it in a thallow 


wooden. trough made water-tight at the joints with pitch, and one inch, 


wider every way, with ledges of one or two inches, fo placed.as to keep: 


.the box fron: touching the bottom. ‘This trough may be filled with 
wet cotton, which may be occafionally watered during the voyage, and. 
no water be given in the mean time to the plants, which may be guard- 
ed from. rain, and. the {pray lof the fea, by afquare awning of oil cloth, 
_or painted canvafs, nailed ‘upon four upright flips of deal, rifing from 
each angle of the box fochigh,) as to overtop the plants:two or three 


[ce] See. 0, in, the fubjoined note. 
inches > 
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inches this will likewife fhade them from the noon-day fun. ‘The va- 
pour, continually reeking from the cotton laidin the trough, will af- 
cend through the holes at the bottom of the box into the other fratum 
of cotton laid under the roots, and preferve them in a due ftate of re- 
frefhing moifture. The boxes may be fteadied by lafhings to the deck. 
The plants fent from a hotter country to a colder, ‘fhould .be put on 
board fhip in the {pring of the year, that theiheat of the fummer may 
be advancing as they approach the colder climatés; and on the con- 
trary, thofe which are fent from a colder to a hotier country, fhould 
be embarked at the beginning of winter; but if they are originally 
from another hot climate, as for example the Eaft Indies, and are in- 


tended for Jamaica, by the way of Great Britain, they will be put on 


board with greateft probability of fuccefs in January, February, June, 
July, or Auguit{d], in order that they may be fet in the ground, juft 
before the vernal or autumnal rains. If they are going from a hotter 
country to a colder, they muft have very little watering; if, on the 
contrary, they are going from a colder to a warmer, they may be al- 
lowed water more largely; and, being fhaded from the fun, they will 
atrive fafe. Kei tie 

A great many plants of the fucculent kind will live out of the earth 
a long time. Thefe need no other care than packing them up with 
mofs in a clofe box, mofs being likewife put between them to prevent 
their bruifing one another, and holes bored in the boxes to keep them 
from heating and putrefying: in this manner, they will comie fafe from 
a voyage of even four or five months. Several trees may ‘alfo be 
brought fafely in the like manner, taking them up at a feafon when 
they have done growing, and packing them up with mofs. Of this 
fort are, oranges, olives, capers, jafmines, and pomegranates); thefe, 
and many others, are annually brought thus from Italy to England; 
and, although they are three or four months on the paflage, feldom 
mifcarry. si zine esit shi 

In order to bring fruits in perfe@ion from Jamaica, fuch as oranges, 
lemons, fhaddocks, citrons, and limes, they fhould be gathered before 
they are turned entirely yellow, with about an inch or two of the item 
or pedicle, the extremity of which fhould be immediately feared with 
a red-hot iron, and then dipped in a compofition of melted rofin, pitch, 
and bees wax. ‘The fruit may be well wrapped m brown ‘paper, 

[2] At the Britifh port. 
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fmeared with bees wax, foftened with a little oil, and then packed in a 
fhallow box, contrived with fquare partitions, each joft large enough 
to receive one of the fruit, or with divifions formed by three or four 
rows of ftrong cord laced acrofs tight; the cover fhould be fitted fo as 
not to fqueeze them. If neceflary, the vacancies may be loofely filled 
with well-dried plantane trafh, or dried corn-hutks, and a good num- 
ber of gimblet-holes bored all round the fides. When on board, it 
fhould be ftowed where no wet can get at it, and raifed an inch above 
the floor, by two ledges faftened to the bottom: the length of the box 
is not material, but the width ought not to exceed 18 inches, or two: 
feet at moft, for the convenience ot flowage on board, where the trou-. 
ble arifing from cumberfome packages, often occafions their being tum- 
bled out of the way into improper places, to the injury of the products 
contained in them. 

After purfuing thefe directions, it refts to entruft the conveyance 
and manazement on board, to a careful and intelligent captain, or 
other chief officer of the fhip [a]. 

{e] Mr. Ellis, the ingenions gentleman. before - mentioned, having lately favoured the 
public with fome additional obferyations on the-means of preferving feeds and plants in a 
vegetating flaté, when brought from diftant parts, I fhall here infert fuch of them as appear to be 
of the moft ufe and importance. 

Seeds of the true rhubarb, which were folded up in paper, and fent in letters by the packet to fe- 
veral of our colonies in North America, did not fueceed well; whereas, thof that were fent by the 
fame conveyance, after having been inclofed in flat tim boxes, or varnifhed iron fnafi-boxes, and 
then put up in paper covers, grew very freely, as did thofe put up in chip boxes, and kept by the 
captains in their chetts or bureaus during the woyage. ‘The reafon of this defect of the feeds fent 
inclofed in paper only, appears plainly to have arifen irom their being pretled too clofe together by. 
_ the many letters in the mail; and kept in a damp ftate for, perhaps, two months or more, by which 

~ means they became putrid, and half rotten, by the time they arrived. 

aca, Thote feeds that were brought to England by Mr, Banks and Dr. Solander, preferved.in WAX. 
did not grow; for they were too thin and chafty to keep any time, unlefs they had been preferved 
within their capfules, in {mall fnutf-boxes, or, perhaps, in phials.. 

cc, Another obfervation occurs in regard to feeds preferved in wax, which is, that if they are not 
fown immediately upon being taken out of the wax, they will certainly perifh; and this is one rea- 


# 


fon, why fo many feeds of the #eg-tree, that have been. inclofed in. wax, have mifcarried; for.when 
they arrive, the-perfons who receive them, take them out of the wax to be diftributed among their 
many friends ;, fo that they feldom are fown till tome time after, when.the germen, which foon wi- 
thers, has already loft all its vegetative powers. 

Another defect arifes from their being kept for fome days expofed to the ait (after being taken out 
of the wax) before they are put into the ground. 

This may afford a hint to gentlemen both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, to order their feedfmen to 
put up the feeds in fall packages, that the whole. in each package may be fown at the fame time; 
for the external air (which is very hot in thofe countries compared to a Northern climate), as foon 
as the feeds are expofed to it, immediately dries up their natural moifture, and caufes their lobe 
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leaves dnd germen foon to perith, and grow yancid. Such packets of feeds as aré not opened, fhould 
be kept as they come over, in their bottles, canifters, or jars, in the cooleft cellars, in tight cafks, or 
clofe boxes; we may obferve, that it has been the practice of all ages, in hot climates, to keep corn 
found, by placing it in fubterrancous caverns, 

The Italians have a method of fending fruit through different parts of the country, by giving 

them a flight covering of wax, which preferves them frefh for a longtime. Ifthen, we follow the 
fame method with mangoes, mangofteens, chocolate fruit, avocado pear, and many other fruits, 
packing them in boxes, or {mall cafks, furrounded with clayed fugar, there is no doubt but the ftones 
and feeds, at leaft, will come over ina found flate; fome-of the ripe mangoes and mangofteens in 
wax, may be covered with paper, and fent home in finall boxes; for fhould the pulp be decayed, 
yet the kernels in the ftones may be found, and in a growing ftate, as happens in apples, oranges, 
&c., the pulp of which is generally rotten before the feeds are fown. 
* The author mentions, that having received from Jamaica a variety of feeds of trees, many of 
which were unknown in England, each of which was tied up in a piece of coarfe brown paper, and 
the whole packed up in fome fheets of the fame, upon examining of them, by cutting fome of each 
open, he found that mott of them were become dry and rancid, and very few of them vegetated. To 
prevent a difappointment of this kind for the future, he directed his correfpondent, when the feeds 
of the largeft forts which he might collect fhould be ripe, and properly fweated and cleaned, to put 
them into tight tin canifters, or earthen veffels, fuch as pickling jars; to keep each kind of feed fe- 
parate in a fimall bag of old white linen, or of writing paper, and furround all the forts in the bags 
with rice, millet, panic, or any fall farinaceous grain, or ground Indian corn properly dried, to 
fill up the interftices or vacancies between the feeds. © : 

When the canitter, or jar, is full, and the parcel clofely prefied down, (but not fo as to bruife the 
feeds) a fimall quantity of camphire fhould be inclofed in a piece of paper, or {mall pill-box, and put 
in at the top of each canifter or jar, which mutt be well {tufted with paper before the cover is put on, 
The inclofed fumes of the camphire will deftroy infects; and forthe fame purpofe, in fome canif- 
ters, inftead of camphire, a fmall quantity of fulphur, or tobacco, may be put. ‘The tops of the ca- 
nifters and jars muft be fecured in fuch a manner as to prevent the external air from getting accefs 
to their contents. 3 

Seeds have been brought from China inclofed in tortoife-fhell, and in horn fnui-boxes, in moft 
excellent order; and fome inclofed in two-ounce phials, corked and fealed. 

Thefe canifters and jars fhould afterwards be put up in boxes, and packed in faw-duft, or clean 
fand (not fea fand) that has been well wafhed and dried, and kept in a cool part of the thip. Thefe 
methods are recommended, as few people will be at the trouble of inclofing feeds properly in bees 
avax, : 

Mr. Ellis takes occafion to fpeak of the garden eftablifhed in- the ifland of St. Vincent, for the 
culture of the mot ufeful plants, intended for the general benefit of the American iflands, many of 
which may, in time, become profitable articles of commerce. 

This garden, which appears to have owed its plan to the governor, general Melville, is under the 
care of Dr. George Young, principal furgeon to the hofpital there, who has been indefatigable in 
collecting and propagating in it a variety of the moft valuable plants. 


Catalogue of plants now growing in the public garden at St. Vincent’s. 


Cinnamon, * Sefamum, Coriander, 
* Logwood, * Cafhia fiftula, * Anifeed, 
Safflower, * China root, * Vanilla, 
Turmeric, Gum galbanum, Po? Dates, 
Eaft India mango, Simarouba, * Anotto, 


* Guaiacum, 


* Spigelia, or \ 
Worm-grafs, 
N.B. The articles marked with a * are growing in Jamaica, 


Paper mulberry, 


Scammony, 
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Scammony, Balfam capivi, Italian fenna, | 
Colocynth, citron aan * Aloes, { 
Rhubarb, * Bergamot orange, China tallow-tree, 
Tobago nutmeg, * Bamboo cane, * Cochineal cactus. i 


The following plants, collected from the botanic gardens about London, he has lately received 
for trial in it: 


Tea. thrub,- 

Sago palm, 

Gum ftorax tree,. 

Ciftus Labdanifera, 

* Succotrine aloes, 
~Manna ahh, 

* Almonds,, 

* Olives,. 

Cork trees,. 

Camphire tree, 

Gardenia, 


Adanfonia, or four gourd tree, 

Gingko, from China, which bears nuts like 
pittachias, 

Cafuarina, a heavy red wood from Otaheite, 

Baluftians, 

Piftachia, 

Lerebinthus,. 

Luentifius, or mattic,. 

Florida ftarry-anifeed, 

Zant currant tree, 

Dracena Draco, or gum-dragon tree. 











China Lechee,. ie 
‘This gentleman brought with him a certificate from the chief magittrate of St. Vincent, that he | 
had growing inthis garden 140-healthy plants of the true cinnamon, at the beginning of May, 1772; 
‘in-confideration of which, the Society of Arts, being fenfible of the importance of propagating this 
valuable fpicc in our American iflands, prefented him with a good medal, in token of their elteem a 
and approbation. 
~~ When he firft planted the cinnamon feeds, feveral parcels of which he had received at different i 4 
times, he found, though he managed them with great care, that none came up; but being driven by | 

ftrefs of weather into Guadaloupe, he obtained leave to go up into the country, where there are 

fome cinnamon trees; and looking for fome feeds that had fal'en from thefe trees, he. found many 

jutt thooting out their roots among the grafs and retten leaves under them. Taking this hing, the 

next feeds he received, he fowed very fhallow in the earth, under the fhade of a tree, and from 200 

| feeds raifed 140 plants. 

I cannot but confider it as a matter. of reproach to the gentlemen of. Jamaica, that they fhould 
have fuffered the little colony af St. Vincent to get the ttart of them,,in the execution of fo truly | 
laudable and ufefula plan; more efpecially as their climate, and the great extent of their ifland, Hl 
which affords fuch a. choice of excellent fituations, and fuch plenty of fine foil and water, have 
given them advantages every way favourable to the fuceefs of an undertaking of this kind. Per- 
| haps, there are. few better feites than that deitined formerly forthe academy at Old-woman’s-favan- 
nah in Clarendon. The purchale. of the buildings and Jand, with fome little addition of ground, 
_ would be a trifling expence to the public. A falary of 300/. fterling per-arinum might engage fome 
gentleman fkilful in botany, and zealous in promoting the plan, to refide there, and carry it on; for 
- which purpole likewife, it would be neceilary to buy twelve or fifieen Negroes, to be employed un- 
der him entirely in the garden; and the whole might.be put under the {upervifion of the goverror, 
the two representatives, and the rector.of the parith. A fupply of plants for flocking the garden 
might eafily be obtained from the nurferies near London, upon application to the Society of Arts, 
with whom a correfpondence would naturally be carried on; but, indeed, the chief dependance for 
its fuccefs mutt be retted on the patriotic encouragements of the Aflembly, in the firft place; and 
next, on their happy choice of a man of ability, {cienee, and activity,, for the. well-conducting 
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of it. . i 
| N. B,.The articles marked with a * are growing in Jamaica, 
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A. 
N¢ 
BOO-EARTH, 259 
Acacee, 173 
Agnus cafius, II 
Agats, Beis 
Allfpice, 7 
Aloes, 9 
Aloes American, 10 
Alligator, account of, : 314 
cen Wood, 30 
Apple, 217 
Alexipharmic. See Febrifuge. 
American nutmeg, ew 3t 
Amyris, 57 
Amphibious, BIL 
Antifcorbutic, 8 
-Anotto, ; 2 
Antidote-cocoon, 16 
Animé-gum, 25 
Angola-pea, 131 
Anchovey-pear, 171 
Antivenereal, 15. 22+ 25. 62. 193. 196. 209 
Antifeptic. See Febrifuge. 26 
Anthelmintic. See Vermifuge. 
Antihytfteric, 246 
Antidote, 16. 69 
Ants, 331s 332» 333 
Appetite loft, 14 
Aperitive. See Purgative. 16 
Apthe, 34. 212 
Aromatic, 267 
Arrack, 35. 88 
Arrow-root, 69 
Arrow-head, 249 
Arum, 91 
Artichoke, 165 
Arbours, 134. 148. 160, 161, 162 
A(tthma, 25+ 92, 93) 94 
Afs, 346 
Attenuant, 13- 180 
Avocado pear, 168 


SPU NGO ED wS.a 5. 


B. 


Balfam-tree, 
Barbadoes Cabbage, 
Bark-tree, 

Bamboo, 

Banana, 

Banana Bird, 
Bafkets, 

Barbadoes Cherry; 
Barilla, 

Barbadoes Pride, 
Barbadoes Cedar, 
Bafket-withe, 
Bayberry, 

Battard Saffron, 
Tpecacuanha, 
Cabbage, 
Lignum-vite, 
Cedar, 
Mammee, 

















Balm of Gilead. See Sweetwood. 


Belly-ach, 

Beans Bonavitte, 
Kidney, 
— Lima, 
—— Red, 

—— Sugar, 
Broad, 
Englith, 
Bermudas Cedar, 
Bees, 

Bixa, 

Birch-tree, 
Bitter-wood, 
Birds, efculent, 
Bonace Bark-tree, 
Bonavitte, 

Bots, to deftroy, 
Bows for Cattle, 
Bookeworm, 
Bur Bark-tree, 











21. 


TI, 100. 


Ans 





Ne 
20 
43 
45 
59 
120 
34! 
280 
136 
166 
176 
229 
227 
244 
177 
184 
186 
196 
214 
231 


113 
123 
124 
125 
120, 
129 
130 
131 
230 
325 
12 
65 
187 
307 
bt 
123 
62 


291 

334 
+48 
Button-wood, 
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No 

Button-wood, 55 
Bull-hoof, 198 
Buttons, 58 
Burns, 58. 76. 134 
Building Materials, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302 
: 304 

Bloody-flux, aed. 
Black Olive, a4. 
Black-eye Pea, : 127 
Black-bird, 339 

~ Barbadoes, 

Savannah, 337 

Branched Horfe-tail, 67 
_ Bread-nut,. go 
Branched Cualalue, 97 
Brown Jolly, 104 
Broad-bean, 130 
Brabila, 200 
Broom Mountain, 225 
Brooin-weed, 224 
een broad-leafed, 216 
Brooms, 286 


Bread, and Bread-kind, So. 108. 1145. Trg, 


116, 1175 B18, rEg): 








Gs 
Cane-fugar, r 
—— wild, 59 
Cacao, 5 
Carminative, 6, 75 SF Fe 18,19. 
Ganella alba, g 
Cachexy, Ide, 181, 182 
Cathew,. or Cafhou, 23 
€aétus and Cochineal, 3%: 
€affia, é 27 
Canoe, 23% 229 
Cabbage Jamaica, 44. 
€ahibath, 58 
Cat’s-tail, 76 
Cafflada, 14 
—— wild, m3 
{weet, ing 
Cancers, 100. 
Cabinet-work, 305. 
€atarrhs, 67 
Candles, 231 
Candlewick,. 283 
Galalue, branched, 95 
Calalue, prickly, 93 
Spanith, 99 























SYNOPSIS. gts 
No 
Calalue, Mountain, 100 
Calavances, 126 
Cankereberry, 195 
Cafhaw, 236 
Cathartic. See Purgative. 
Cacao-planis, 21g 
Cattle-yokes, 291 
- Bows, 292 
se—= Fodder, 74. 77-78, 79).80; 85, 82, 
83, 84. 89, go. 138 
Crow Carrion, 336 
Gabling, 344. 
Camel, 347 
Capticum, 
Cayan-butter, \ i 
Cephalic, 3. 8. 13. 57. 178, 2705. 
180 
Cerafee, 134. 
Centipes, 318 
Chaw-ftick, 250 
Cinnamon, wild, 8 
Ciego. See Chigger. 
Cloathing, Subftances proper for, 293 
Clammy Cherry, i279 
Clay, refining,. 256 
Potter’s,. 257 
Tobacco- pipe, . 258 
Cordage. See Ropes. 
Coffee, 3 
Cotton, 4 
Colic, 6.21. 187. 209 
Cortex Winteranus, {purious, 8 
Coratoe, 10 
Contrayerva,. 14 
Cotton tree, . 33 
Cocoa-nut, Bs 
Cordial, 12, 13.. 69.. 180 
Corns, 23 
Cockfpur; 62 
Cockroach-apple,. 103 
Coral Bean-tree, 132 
Cowitch, or Cowhage, 197 
Coughs, 67. 150 
Confumption, . Fie 110. 112, 147 
Comelina, 74. 
Corn, Guiney, 78 
Barbary, 79 
—— Great, or Maize, 80 
Coco, Purple, g2 
& & 2- Coco, 
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N° 

Coco, White, 93 
Scratch, “O4 

--— Buboon, or Hog, 95 
Coimetic, 95 
Cork-wood, 217 
Corks, 290 
Cockroach, 330 
Cups, ; 35 
Cuckold’s Increafe, 128 
Cucumber, wild, 153 
China-root, 7s 
Chocho, 157 
Chriftmas Gambol, 223 
Chair-bottoms, 285 
Chigger, 327 
Crockery-ware, 288 
Crooks for Mules, 293 
Cyperus, grafly, 86 
Date-tree, 42 
Deobftruent, 13. 106 
Dentitrice, 17- 250 
Defluxions, 105 
Digettion, 6, 7 18; 19 
Difcutient, II 
Diuretic, . 21.28. 106. 179 197 
Diarrhoea, 6.12. 42.61. 65. 68. 244 
‘Down-tree, 33 
Dog-wood, 192 
Domeftic Utentils, 289 
Dog, 348 
Dropfy, gi- 181. 188. 197. 229. 243 
Dumb-cane, 91 
Dutchman’s Laudanum, 198 
Dyes, 271 

E. 

Ebony, 226 
Eddyes, or Eddoes, 9+ 
Emollient, 33-45-47 
Emetic, 184 
Eruptions, cuticular, 216 


Eryfipelas. See St. Anthony’s Fire. 


European Plants, &c. cultivated in Jamaica, 260 


ar: 
Fans, 40 
Farinacea, 262 
Febrifuge, 17+ 14+ 34) 35+ 529 53 69. 86. 
106. 142, 143+ 145+ 148. 152. 161. 163. 
172, 178. 181. 183. 138. 250 


SYNOPSIS. 





N° 
Fences, 277 
Fern-tree, 66 
Fingrigo, 62 
Fifhing-net floats, 217 
Fit-weed, . 245 
Fith River, 309 
ea. 310 
Shell, 312 
Fodder. See Cattle. 
Four-o’-clock Flower, 175 
Fowls, efculent, 307 
Futftic, 212 
French Oak, 240 
Freeftone, 254 
Fruits, efculent, 264 


Fruits, methed of packing for tranfportation, 3 50 
Fluxes, &c. See Diarrhoea, 120, 121. 137. 159 














Flower-fence, 176 
Fly-catcher, 340 
G. 

Gallimeta-wood, ~h2 
Gamboge, 243 
Galliwafp, 319 
Gabling Crow, 34.4 
Ginger, 6 
Gout, 10. 197+ 212 
Gonorrhea, 62.193. 209 
Gourd, fmall, 154 

{weet, 155 

large, 156 
Goat-rue, 211 
Guiacum, 22 
Guins, 270 
Guin-tree, 24. 
Guava, 159 
—— Mountain, 233 
Ground-nuts, 137 
Granadilla, 161 
Great Reed-mace, 218 
Grafles, 77.83, 84, 85, 86. 87.174. 220, 221 
Grape, Jamaica, 138 

Sea-fide, 137 

Mufcadine, 139 
Greens, efculent, 265 
Hats, 40. 33 
Hammocks, 45174 
Hemoirhages, 23+ 42. 54. 67. 120, 121. 184 
Head-ach, II. 23Q- 
Heading for Hogtheads, 296 


Hercules, 








INDEX 


Hercules, Yellow, 

Hog Guin-tree, 

Hoop-tree, 

Withe; 

—— Wood, or Horfewood, 
Hoops, 

Hog-weed, 

Horfe, 

Humming-bird, 





Jamaica Pepper, 
Salop, 
Jack-in-a-box, 
Jalap, 

Jaundice, 
Jerufalem Thorn, 
Job’s Tears, 
Juckata Calalue, 
Juniper Cedar, 
Indigo, 








Berry, 
Indian Pepper, 

— Fig, 

Arrow-root, 
——— Maize, 
— Kale, 
Inoculation of Fruit-trees, 
Ink, 
Inflammations, 
Tpecacuanha, Baftard, 
Leffer Climbing, 











ae 





kK 


Kali, 
Kidney-bean, 
i 

Lac Varnifh, 
Laghetto, or Lace-bark, 
Laudanum, 
Lignum-vite, 
Lilac, 
Lima Bean, 
Liquorice-weed, 

wild, 
Lixivial Salts, 
Limes, 
Lemons, 
Lignum-vita, Baftard, 
Locutt-tree, 


56, 173. 
105° 1339 





to 


61. 


66, 68. 


143, 144+ 


the 


N°? 
210 
2I 


60 


64 
278 
he 
345 
342 


112 
170 
175 
243 
241 
215 


100 


230 


32 
40) 
28 
69 
80 
96 
147 
284 
134 
184 
185° 


124 


35, 
59 
198 
(22 
60 
125 
TAD 
150 


182. 


142 
148 
196 

25 


SY NOPS FS 


Lotus, or Locus-tree, 
Logwood, 
Love-apple, 

; M. 
Maggots, to deftroy, 
Mackaw-tree, 
Mahoe, 

— — Sinaller, 
Maize, or Great Corn, 
Mad-apple, 

Mats, 

Madre de Cacao, 
Mango, Weft-India, 
Mangrove, red, 
Mammee, 

Baftard, 
Manchineel, 
Mahogany, 

Marine Salt, 
Marble, 

Matrafles, 

Meafles, 

Melons, 


Millet, 











Water, 


Reed, 
Mountain Broom, 
Cabbage, 
Calalue, 
Grats, 
Guava, 
Mahoe, 








: Morafs-weed, 
166 


Mockebird, 

Mutk-wood, 
—— Okro, 
Mutkeeto, 


Narcotic, 
Necklaces, 
Nickar, yellow, 
Grey, 
Nitre, 
Nightingale, 





17. 


gt7, 
Wo 
53 
6r 
103 


1oTt 
37 
45 
46 
go 
102 
278 
132 
171 
we 
232 
231 
237 
238 
251 


[* 253] 


17. 198. 


North-American Plants, &c, cultivated st 


_ Jamaica, 
Nutmeg American, 


oO. 
Oak, French, 


286 
a4 
151 
152 
79 
82 
225 
44 
100 
83 
233 
47 
219 
338 
30 
Ifly 


328 


243 

37 
193 
194 
253 
338 
260 


31 


240 


Oil-nut-tree 
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Oil-nut-tree, II 
Oils, 272 
kro, T1o 
Mutk, 111 
Old-man’s-beard, 189 
Olive, wild, 246 
Opiate. See Narcotic. 
Orange, Seville, “ELS 
China, 146 
Opobalfamum. See Sweetwood. 
Ps 
Paralyfis, 5 
Pains in Bowels, ‘ 5 
Palma Chrifli, Ir 
Palm, 36° 
Palmeio, leffer, 38 
Greater, 39° 
Royal, 40 
Pappajuckata, 100 
Papaw, ; 158 
Paper, Subftances proper for, 1273 
Peppery, elder, 200198. 
Pepper, Indian, , tars ro 
Peppers, 267- 
Pepper-fly, : BE 
Perfumes, 268 
Pectoral, 42. TIO. 148" 
Peas, 327, 128. 113 
Petrifying-water, . “Te2Ity 
Pencils, Ud. “srt 
Hair, 349 
Pimento, 7 
Piements, 20 B2. 271 
Pinguin, 34 
Pigeon-pea,. 130 
Pindals, 133 
Pine-apples, 340 
Pine, wild 141 
Pigeon-wood, 235 
Pickles, 266 
plantane Tree, 120 
Wild, 122° 
Plums, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207 


Plants exotic, proper for Cultivation in Jamaica; 


3352 
Plants, Msthod of packing for Tranfportation, 
350 
Rockwood, 22 
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Ne 
Pokeweed, 1090 
Potatoe, frith, 107 
Sweet, or Bermudas, 108 
Potatoe Slip, xe 
Poponax, +73 
Pot-herbs, 26t 
Pots for Sugar, 297 
Purgative, Q- 26, 27. 45. 100. 113. 234, 
154. 160. 175+ 177. 194 
Purging-fea-bind weed, 222 
Prickly Pear, 28 
Pole, 7 
Bark-tree, 49 
Calalue, Too 
Brabila, 200. 
Yellow-wood, 208 
White-wood, - 209 
Primce-wood, 247 
Preferves, 265 
Premiums, offered by the Society of Arts, 3 St 
Q. 
Quaffi, 188” 
Qeadrupeds, efculent, 308. 
R. ; 
Rammoon, 89 
Rat, 344 
Refolvent, aa 
Reftringent, ~ 23- 42. $4. 172. 192, 206 
Refins, 270 
Reed-mace, 73 
Great, 218 
Red-bean Vine, 150 
Red, Mangrove 172 
Ring-worms, 23, 242° 
Ring-worm Buth,. 242 
Rice, 83 
Ropes, aR 
Rofemary, wild, 180 
Rofe-wood, . 199, 
Roots, efculent, 263. 
Rheumatifm, 7» 22, 36, 219 
Rush, 75 
Rice, Jamaica, 183 
Goat,. 211 
Ss 
Sago, 
Stinphirey 186 
Saffron, Baftard 177 
Sage, 
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No 
Sage, wild, 178 
Salop, Jamaica, 114 
St. Anthony’s Fire, 134. 197 
Santa Maria, 25% 
Sand-box, : 239 
Sand-fly, 230 
Sedge, 86 
Seven-year-vine, 160 
Sefamum, 169 
Senna, 176 
Sea-bind-weed, 222 
Seeds, Method of packing for Tranfportation, 
35° 
Silk-grafs, 174 
Singing Birds, 338 
Soaps, vegetable, 269 
Sour-grafs, 84 
Solanum, tufted, IOI 
Soye, 126 
Socotrine Aloes, 9. 156 
Sorrel climbing, or Vine Sorrel, 162 
—— Red, 163 
—— White, 864 
‘Soap-tree, or Soap-berry, : 185 
Sore Throat, 195-212 
Sugar, to granulate, JO. 93 
Sugar-pots, 296 
Sugar-cane, I 
Bean, 129 
Surinam Calalue, 108 
Poifon, TQ! 
Supplejack, 228 
Scarlet Seed, 29 
Scotch- grafs, 74 
Scalds, 76 
Scammony, 160. 2225 223 
Scorpion, ahs 
Scolopendra, 318 
Shaddock, 147 
Ships Bottoms, to preferve. See Aloes, 
Shingles, 300 
Shoemakers Wax, 229 
Small-pox, 14, 179 
Smaller Mahoe, 46 
Snake-wood, .) °°) A “. 68 
Snake, Black, 7] 
Yellow, | oe 
7 eee Poifon; 321 
ert OLIVES : 22 
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OE 














WN? 
Spanifh Calalue, 99 
Arbour-vine, or Wood-bind, 160 
Elm, 249 
Spikenard, 179 
Spicery, 267 
Spider, red-tailed, 316 
Stomachic, 6,7, 8. 13. 16, 42. 57. 112. 178. 
18T. 182 
Staves, 295 
Stiptic-bur, 79 
Starch, 284, 
Sweet-wood, or Shrubby Sweet-wood, ye 
— Caflada, 116 
Broom-weed, 149 
te 
Tamarind, 26 
Tanier, gz 
Tanfey, wild, r8y 
Tanning-barks, 275 
Tarantula, 317 
Tea, Weft-India, 167 
Tettars, 23. 216. 242 
Tinder, 10, 68 
Timber-trees, 302 
Tobacco, 17 
Tomato, 107 
‘Tooth-ach, 226 
Tooth-picks, 37 
Turpentine-tree, 65 
Tufted Solanum, 1Ooy 
Turkey-berries, 104 
Bloffom, 213 
‘Tumors, I G.1 2307 64 
Turtle-grafs, 20, 22 
Turtle. See Amphibious. 
Tyre, gz 
Thread, &c, See Rope. 10. 34, 35 
Thruh, 34. 
Thatch, é 301 
Thatch-tree, Ee aS 
Thitftle, Yellow, 243 
‘Trumpet-tree, 68 
U 


Uleets;%-17..23. 67. 95.96; 100, Yor, rr; 

178, 192. 210 

Utenfils, domettic, 289 
Vic 

Vanilla, ue 

Varnifh, 
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Varnifh, 23 
Vanglo, 169 
Vermifuge, 9. 116 26. 34. 66. 72. 85. 1815 
182, 184. 186. 197 

Velvet, Bur, E470 
"Leaf, a5 
Vervain, 72 
Vinegar, Is 34. 138, 139. 163, 164 
Vulnerary, 20, 21. 33. 69,70, 71+ 84. 134 
~ 161. 178. 228 

Ww. 

“Water-apple, ; 217 
Arrowhead, 249 

Lemon, 148 

Melon, I 52 
——— Oats, 248 
Petrifying, 252 

Walp, 323 
Wett-India Tea, 167 
Wild Cane, 59 
— Caflada, 113 
Clove, 244 

—— Liquorice, 150 
—— Olive, 246 
Oats, 81 

—— Plantane, 122 
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Ne 
Wild Rofemary, 180 
—— Rue, 183 
—— Sage, 178 
Tanfey, 18% 
Wormwood. 182 
Wine, 138, 139, 140 
Winter Cherry, 106 
Worm-grafs, 85 
Wongala, 169 
Worm in Ships Bottoms, to prevent. See Aloes. 
Wharf-piles, 140. 192. 303 
White Bully-tree, 52 
— Wood, prickly, 209 
Wheat, Guiney, 48 
Wheel-carriages, Materials proper for, 294 
ve 
Yam, Negroe, 116 
—— White, rN7 
Yaw-weed, 56 
Yellow Wood, prickly. 208 
Hercules, 210 
Thittle, 243 
Yokes for Cattle, 2g 
Z. 

Zebra-wood. ' See Bread-nut (Cat.) and 

Pigeon-wood, 302 
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Af Bato! Mit or Lo BE, I. 


, HE encomiums | ‘which are copioufly beftowed upon the 
JL French Code-Noir,, and the little knowledge the planters 
of our ifland | have of the articles that. compote i it, induce me to’ be- 
lieve, that Ey tranflation | will be well received ; not merely as 
matter, of. -curiofity, but. an exemplar, which feyeral diftinguithed 
writers have pointed out to be worthy their imitation. 
, Should it appear to merit the high chara¢ter they have. given of 
ite there can be no, dithonour i in borrowing, and intermingling with 
our own. fyftem, | fuch of its inftitutes as the difference of our con- 
ftitutional principles | has not excluded. 





The French, it as faid, cannot ‘perfec: their cloth- manifachare’ 


without fome proportion of Englith wool. In _refemblance there- 
fore of their: practice, | why | fhould we not, in our turn, make free 
with their political ftaple; and interweave fo much of their jurif- 

rudence, a. jmay ferve to render our own fabric, more. compleat 
and. valuable? « Pas eff et ab hofte doceri.””. Let us not be deaf to 
inftruétion, even though it comes from our rival; for fuch is the 
import that T would with to give tothe word boftis. 3 | 


+e 


The a or Necroe-Cope ; publifhed, at Verfailles, 

“pe ee 3 March, 1685 [a]. | ae 

m4 a ro ours, RPyytie €hrace OF CVRD Py, ete eorih aul si ybcwot 

ta Ts “We. will and intend, that the edi& of the late king, of 
glorious memory,our ever-honoured lord and:father, of the: 23d 
of EAR ah Phe: ould, be executed i in our iflands, To which: end, 


2 RIG 


but has ‘never ieee regiftered i in. any of the French parliaments. The reafon of this probably 
was, that, the provifions being merely local, it was thought fufficient that it thould be regiflered 
in the colony only where they were to take effect. s 


Vou, III. oe 6.5 we 
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we enjoin our officers, in every department, to banifh thence all 
Jews whatfoever who have taken up their refidence therein; which 
Jews (being avowed enemies to the name of Chrift) we hereby 
command to retire from the fame within the fpace of three months, 
to be computed from the day of publication of thefe prefents, on 
pain. of forfeiting their lives and goods [4]. 

II. All flaves that arein ouriflands fhall be baptized, and in- 
ftruéted in the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifh religion. We 
enjoin the inhabitants, purchafers of flaves newly-imported, to 
give notice thereof to the governor and intendant of the faid iflands 
refpectively, within eight days at the fartheft, on pain of i incurring 
an arbitrary fine. And fuch governor < and inténdant fhall give ‘the 
neceflary orders for caufing them to be baptized, and inftrugted, 
at convenient times. 

III. We forbid the public exercife of any other than the Catholic, 
Apoftolic, and Romifh religion. We will, that all ‘perfons, who 
a&t contrary to this prohibition, fhall be punithed as rebels, and 
contemners of our authority. In this view, we forbid all heretical 
affemblies; declaring the fame to be illegal and ‘feditious conven- 
ticles, fubject to the like punifhment; which alfo fhall be inflided 
| upon thofe mafters who permit their flaves to attend fuch aflemblies. 
‘I IV. No one thall be appointed an overfeer of Negroes who does 
not profefs the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifh religion. And, 
in cafe any other fhall be fo employed, the Negroes, belonging ‘to 
the mafter fo appointing, fhall be forfeited; and the perfon, ac- 
cepting fuch employment, fhall be fubjec&t to arbitrary punifhment. 

Vv. We 





{4} I would not recommend this article to the imitation of our Jamaica legiflature : it is clearly 
founded in fuperitition and bad policy. The French, indeed, out-numbering us in people, can 
better afford {upplics than we, from their European hive, to inhabit and ftrengthen their Weft- 
India colonies. But what mutt our loffes of trade and inhabitants have been: at Jamaica, had we 


of Hu copied from this precedent, and (as our council once foolifhly petitioned the crown): profcribed 
wee ut thefe ufeful people from ovr ifland? In fact, this meafure of the French government has been, ‘ 

| comparatively {peaking, almoit as beneficial to us, as their perfecution of the Hugonots, many 

i i years ago, proved to England. We gained a large acceffion of fubjeéts, who brought not only 
{i ; their wealth with them, but their knowledge in trade; and, having incorporated themfelves im- 4 
i moveably with our fociety, by the purchafe and fettlement of lands among us, their gains in com- 4 
in merce, or planting, are permanently attached to our ifland. ‘ There are two duties” (fays Mr. . | 
Voltaire). “‘ which the Jews confider as the moft indifpentfable of all others, namely, the getting of | 
‘© money 
| 
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V. We forbid our fubjects, of the Proteftant, Reformed rehgion,, 


to give any trouble or impediment to our other fubjects, or their 


flaves, in the free exercife of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romith 
religion, on pain of being punifhed in an exemplary manner. 

iN ehtaatece enjoin all our fubjects, of what guality or condition 
foever, to obferve the Lord’s-day, and the holidays that are kept 
by our fubjects of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifh religion. 


We forbid them to labour, or caufe their flaves to labour, on thofe - 


days, from the hour of mid-night to the following midnight, 
whether it be in the culture of land, or manufacture of fugar, or 


any other kindof work ; on penalty that the matters fo offending | 


fhall be fubje& toa fine, and arbitrary punifhment, and the for- 
feiture of all fuch fugar, as well as of the flaves, detected at work 
by our officers [c].. _ err a | 


VIL. We forbid Ii 


kewife any Negroe or other markets to be 


kept on the faid days, upon the like penalties, and forfeiture of the 


merchandizes that fhall be brought to any fuch markets; befides an 
arbitrary fine, to be levied upon the fellers, or dealers. 

VII. We declare all fuch of our fubjects, who are not members 
of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romih religion, to be incapable, 
for the future, of contracting lawful marriage. . 

We declare the children, born of any other pretended marriage, 
to be baftards ; and we will that every fuch pretended marriage be 
held and reputed to be actual concubinage. 

IX. Free men, who have one or more children born during con- 
cubinage with their flaves, as well as the mafters of flaves who 


& pone and children” But, admitting this to be true, it is fo far from being matter of reproach, , 


that it rather reflects very great honour upon them; for what fubjeéts can better deferve the ap- 
pellation of good citizens, than thofe who give their conftant endeavour to introduce, into the 
{tate where they have fixed their refidence, not money alone, but population alfo; which is the 
true political wealth of every commércial country? And as this people never diffipate unpro- 
fitably the riches thus acquired, fo they do not confume their health and vigour in debauchery and 
excefs. Have not thefe frugal and abftemious Ifraelites much greater merit, and do they not 
conduce far more benefit to the fociety of which they are members, than all thofe profligate 
beings (an enormous multitude they are!) who, inftead of contributing in either way to the 
public good, do what they can towards the depopulation of their country, the impoverifhment 
of their families, and the abridgement of their own contemptible lives ? 

{c] In the laws enacted by king Canute, there is one which frees a flave whofe. matter had 
obliged him fo work on a holiday, befides punihing the offence by a fine, or mulét, to the king. 
“ But it may be queitioned, whether this was the effect of humanity, or merely of fuperitition.” 

Lyttelton, Hen. II. 


The like obfervation may be made on the fubfequent article. 


6B 2 fuffer 
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faffer fuch concubinage, fhall be condemned each in a fine of ‘two 
thoufand pounds weight of fugar. And, if any mafter fhall” have 
children’ by his own flave, we will, that, over and above the like’ 
fine, he fhall be deprived of fuch flave aud children ;. and that both: 
fhe and they fhall be forfeited to the ufe and, benefit of the hofpital,. 
with’ difability of their becoming enfranchifed. We mean hot, 
however, that the prefént article take effect, . in cafe the father, | 
not being a married man at the time of fuch his concubinage ‘with 
his flave, fhall afterwards intermarry with his faid flave (according 
to the forms obferved by the church); in confequence whereof, fhe 
fhall become enfranchifed, and the children ‘free and legitimate [a ~ 
Atel he folemnities regarding marriage, pretcribed by the or-_ 
dinance of Blois (art. 40, 41, 42), and by the'declaration of the. 
month of November, 1639, {hall be obferved, as well’ with 
refpect to flaves as free perfons; provided, however, that it fhall 
not be neceflary to obtain the confent of the father or mother, but 
only that of the mafter, 9 |<) aS Sac aE oc 
| XI. We forbid clergymen to folemnize the. marriage of flaves, ’ 
? unlefs they can produce the confent of their matter. And we , 
eth likewife forbid mafters to ufe any conftraint towards their flaves, to i 
bit make them marry involuntarily. regan $7 rab 
XII. The children, produced from the marriage of one flave with | 
another, fhall be flaves, and belong to the mafter of the wife, and 
not of the hufband, if the hufband and wife have different matters. 
XUL We will, that, if a male flave fhall intermarry with a free 
woman, theifiue of fuch marriage, as well male as female, thall 
follow the condition of the mother, and be free like her Le], not- 
botint ay OTIS rig 6 withitanding » 


{¢] The policy of this law is very obvious. The co-habitation of a matter with his flave 





= 
4 


=a 


i brings them into a connexion inconfiftent with their refpective conditions : they become parents 
* 4 : a : ar) TOR DD 2993 4 : 5 ; 

4 of the fame offspring, Which, by the laws of. nature, mutt be deemed to owe them a reciprocal 
t duty and obedience. If the children are left ina flavith condition, this degrades their natura} 


= 


claim of inheritance; for, in right of parentage on the father’s fide, they ought to enjoy free- 
dom ; if they are raifed from the indignity of a fpurious birth by their father’s fubfequent in- 
termarriage, they do not break-in upon the fences which the law has fet up, in favour of the Je- 
gitimately-begotten heirs, by receiving a patrimony, or eftate, from their father for their main~ 
tenance. The inititution of marriage is wifely promoted ; and the chaitity of female flaves, in. . | 
fome meafure, guarded againit that violence and conftraint which may be fuppofed to follow the 4 
abfolute power and authority of their matters. : 

[e] This is contrary to the antient feudal cuftom 3 according to which, if a free woman was 
married to a villein by birth, the loft her freedom during the life of her hufband ; and their children 


be )) were 


* 


4 
a 
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withftanding the flavery of the. father; but, ifthe father be free, 
and the mother a flave, her children fhall in like manner be flaves, 
XIV. Matters fhall be obliged to. caufe their baptized flaves to 
be interred, after their deceafe, in holy ground, in the coemeterics 
allotted for that purpofe. And, in regard to thofe flaves who may 
die before receiving thé facrament of baptifm, they thall be buried, 
in the night-time, in fome field near to the place of their déceafe. 
XV. We forbid flaves to carry any offenfive arms, or clubs, on 
pain of whipping and forfeiture of fuch arms tothe ufe of the 
{eizer; with exception only of fuch as are fent a hunting by their 


mafters, or carry their tickets, or known tokens. | | | 
XVI. We likewife forbid flaves, belonging to different matters, 
to aflemble together, by night or by day, under pretence of wed- 
dings, or any other account, whether it be at the plantation of 
their mafter, or any others. or more particularly In any highway, 
of in unfrequented places ; on pain of corporal punifhment, which 
at léaft fhall be by whipping, and burning on the right. thoulder 
with a red-hot iron, impreffed with a fleur-de-lis. And, in cafe of 
frequent repetition of the fame offences, or other aggravating cir- 
cumftances, they may be punithed with death, or. according to 
the difcretion of the judges. We enjoin all our fubjeéts, whether 
officers or others, to purfue the offenders, and. to apprehend and 
condué them to prifon, even although no warrant may have been. 
iff apathy Mente eiua Hoa ig as | 
XVII. The matters, who fhall be convicted of having: permitted 
or fuffered aflemblies compofed of any other flaves than their own, 
fhall be adjudged, at their own proper expence; to make good all 
damage that may arife or be done to their neighbours in confe= 
quence of fuch  affemblies s and fhall pay a fine of ten crowns for 
the firft offence 5 which. fine thall be doubled, upon every fuc- 
ceeding offence. ti eae MOEN scythe iat gt a 5 
XVII. We forbid flaves to fell’ fugar-canes on any account or 
pretence whatfoever, and notwithfRanding any permiffion from, their 


were born to the fame ftate of fervitude, which was continued to all the fucceeding generations, _ 


unlefs their lord enfranchifed them by his own act. The French ordinance in this cafe follows 
the old rule of the civil law, which we Lkewife adopt in our colonies, of, “ partus Jequitur 
& ney trem? 

matter, 
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matter, . on penalty that fuch flaves thall be whipped ; and the 
matter, fo permitting fhall be fined in the amount of ten French 
livres; and the buyer of fuch canesin the fame fum. 

XIX. We likewife forbid. them to. expofe at public fale, or to 
carry into any private houfes for the purpote of fale, any kind of 
commodity, not even fruits, pulfe,, fire- wood, pot-herbs, or fallads, 
and cattle, without leave of their maiters exprefléd by a ticket, or 
{ome known token, on penalty that their, matters. may claim, the 
things fo fold, without making any” reftitution of the price paid by 
the purchafers thereof, and receive alfo from fuch purchafers a fine 
of fix French livres, to be appropriated to their own ufe. 

XX. To this intent we will, that two. ‘perfons be appointed, by 
our officers, for every market, who fhall examine the commodities 
and merchandizes brought thither by flaves, as W vell as. the tickets 
and tokens of their matters. 

XXI. We permit all our fubjects, living in the iflands, to feize 
every article they find in pofleflion of flaves not carrying tickets, or 
known tokens, from their mafters ; in order that fuch articles may f 
be immediately reftored to their matters, if their plantations be 
neat the place of fuch feizure ; otherwife, that they may be forth- 
with fent to the hofpital, to be there kept i in fafety until due notice 
thereof fhall have been given to their matters, 

XXII. Mafters hall be obliged to furnith, every week, to their 
flaves of ten years old, or upwards, for their fubfiftence [f); three 
pints (of the country meafure) of caflava-meal, or three bunches-of 
caflava-roots, weighing each two pounds and an half at the leaf; 
or fome other vegetable food equivalent ; together with two ane 
of falted beef, or three pounds of fifh, or of fome other animal food 
in proportion; and to children, from the time of their weaning to 
the age of ten, half the aforefaid quantity of like provifions. 

XXII. We forbid mafters to give their flaves any {pirituous li- 
quors, extracted from fugar-canes, in lieu of the fubfiftence men- 
tioned in the preceding article. 


[.£} This appears to be rather a fcanty allowance, We find, that the Romans conthaaly gave 
their flaves, in general, at the rate of three pints of corn per diem ; and, to the- ee fort, two 
quarts. 

“ The magiftrate ought to take care, that the flave has his provifions and lee ; td this 
‘* ought to be regulated by law.” Montefquieu. 


XXIV. We 








ba 
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XXIV. We forbid them likewife to exempt themfelves from the 
fupport and fubfiftence of their flaves, by permitting them to work 
for themfelves certain days i in the week. 

XXV. Matters. fhall be obliged to furnith each and every of their 
flaves, yearly, with two fuits of linen cloth, or five yards of light 
cloths, whichfoever the faid mafters (hall judge moft proper. 


XXVI. Slaves, that are not fubfifted, cloathed, and maintained, 


in the manner we have direé&ted by We prefents, may give notice 


thereof to our attorney, and put their cafe into his hands; in con= 


fequence of which, or even without them, if the caufe of com- 
plaint fhall come to his knowledge: by any other means, the ma- 
{ters thall be profecuted at his inftance, and without any expence 3. 
which procefs we would alfo have obferved in ‘regard to thofe ma- 
{ters who abule [g]° or treat their flaves i in a Bes and inhuman. 
manner. 

XXVII. Slaves, that thea degage aah by old age, e cknefs, or 
otherwife, whether their difeafe be incurable or not, fhall be fube 
fifted and maintained | by their mafters ; or, in cafe of being aban- 
doned by their marfters, they hall be fent to the hofpital, to which. 
{uch mafters fhall be adjudged to pay fix-pence per diem for the fub- 
fiftence and maintenance of’ every fuch flave [4]. 

XXVIII. We declare flaves to be incapable of poffeffing any thing, 
except to the ufe of their matter ; and’ whatever they may acquire, 
either by their own induftry, or the liberality of otliers, or by any 


b Fogts 


eke 


] So the evangelical. precept, Ephet vi. 9, ‘* and, ye mattersy. do the fame things unto 
as ee  jorbearing breaioning P knowing; that’ your-matter: alfo is in heaven; neither is there 
“ refpect of perfons with him.” And rh mes fame effect was that conftitution of Clement, “ cave, 
“ fervo aut ancillee imperes acerbo animo,” For-which, Seneca eur us avery jufl reafon': “+ fer 
< ghime formidolofus et contumat, nifi eum tadte-blandienti permulferis.” So the Jewith Law, in refpect 
to-the lefler modes of | punithing : “non opprimes eunmt, non dominaberis ei durée.’ 

[4] Plutarch {peaks of it as a moft: feandalous practice of the elder Cato, that he ufed to fell his 


flaves as foon as they grew old. Sol Montefquieu : ‘““the laws ought to provide, that care be- 


“taken of them in ficknefs and‘ old age.” “Claudius: decreed, ¢ chat the flaves, who in ficknefs 
** had been abandoned ‘by their mafters, fhould, in cafe they recovered, be free.” 

A regulation ‘in this refpe&t is much wanted in our ifland; where fuperannuated flaves, be- 
coming burthenfome, may, from the vile principles of avaricious owners, attract ill ula Age; 


ited, of compaffian, An exemption from taxes, forall flaves above fifty years of age, would: 


be an ufeful public grant in their favour. . 


re{pective. 
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refpective maiter in full property [/ i in bar of all claim to the fame 
by the children, parents, or relations, of fuch flaves, or any other 
perfons, free or flaves, by any deed of gift or grant, or by inheri- 
tance or fucceffion, or Jaft will and teftament ; :_ we declare all fuch 
difpofitions null and, void 5, as well “as all promifes, engagements, 
and obligations, made. or. entered into by { fuch. flaves 5 | the’ fame being 
deemed to have been made, Drone Into, ‘and given, “by, perions | in- 
capable of contracting | and difpofing 1n their own name. 
XXIX. e will, neverthelefs, that mafters thall be bound by. 
the acts of their flaves, done i in obedience. to” their order and com-, 
mand; as alfo for what, bufiness, or affairs, they n may tranfadt and. 
negotiate i in trade: : and as. for any private. {pecies of. commerce, cn-, 
trufted. to them by ‘their. ‘matters, they, fhall be anfwerable only 
fo far as it turns to_ the profit of. their matters. The emoluments, 
of the faid flaves, which their matters have permitted them iOuae=- 
quire, fhall. be. held Jiable. to fecure their matters | in payment. of. 
what is due,on t their property of, the. ftock in trade ; but, if the. 
emoluments confit, wholly, or in part, of goods which. the flaves , 
are permitted to shold and trafic with {eparately,, their ‘matters fhall, 
‘only come in for an equal dividend with other. creditors [4]. 
XXX. Slaves fhall not be capable, of, holding, or exercifing, any . 
office, or. commiffion,. that. AS | attended with, public, fanétions 5 nor 
be appointed agents. ‘for. any. ‘other, than. their. matters, to manage . 
and conduct any bufinefs, or. arbitrations, Ror be, witnefles in any 
civil or criminal matter; or, ‘if admitted. to give teftimony, their 
depofition fhall be confidered as no more than a bare pees from 


toric ta 

[2] This is agreeable to- rhe civil) Lace fences by Joftiniany: « Pi che ers, qui in =a Keita ale 
verius eff ; nihil fieum poteft hedere,’? +. Among fome nations, however,’ it was cuitomary to, indulge » 
their flaves with a right of acquiring: property to themlelves, ..And,Pliny tells us, that he per- » 
mitted his flaves to. aifpate, of their effects by.a kind of © teftamentary, diftribution, This property, 
which, in fome places, and to a certain extent, they were allowed to, hold,, enjoy, OF giye alway, .. 
independent of their matters, was called their Past tt But the villeinage-laws did not admit of 
this privilege 

[4] ‘The defign of this article feems to ree that. a laseg fall, not ne part or fole owners of 
ftock in trade; that their gains fhall lay at their mafter’s difpofal;, and, im.cafe of infolyency, . 
that the goods fhall be liable to an equal diftribution, in which, the matters thall_ not, by. being 
fuch, be entitled to any advantage, in preference to common creditors. . I cannot be.certain oi, 
having given the exact fenfe of this article, as the French, copy before nevis imperfect. 4 
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which’ it thall not be lawful to draw any prefumption, or con- 


jecture, or the leat circumftance corroborative of proof, 

XXXI. Neither thall flaves be capable of becoming parties in 
any trial, or’ in any civil matter, whether as plaintiffs or de- 
fendants ; nor be parties-civil in matters criminal; por profecute, 
in any matter criminal, for reparation of outrages and exceflés that 
have been committed againtt flaves. 

AXXII. Slaves may be profecuted criminally, without its being 
neceffary to make their mafter a party in the caufe, except he be an 
accomplice. The {aid flaves, when accufed, fhall be brought to 
trial, in the firft inftance, before the ordinary judges; and, in 
cafe of appeal, to the fovereign council, the procefs fhall be 
carried on with the fame formalities as in the cafe of free perfons. 
| XXXII, The flave that ftrikes his mafter, or the wife of his 
matter, his miftrefs, or any of their children, fo as to caufe an 
effufion of blood; or that gives them, or any of them, a blow 
upon the face; fhall be punifhed with death. 

XXXIV. And, in regard to outrages and acts of violence, com. 
mitted by flaves againft free perfons; we will, that’ they fhall be 
feverely punifhed ; and even with death, if neceflary, 

XXXV. Certain kinds of theft, as of horfes, mares, mules, 
oxen, and cows, committed by flaves, or by others who have been 
made free, fhall be punithed effeQually ; and even with death, if 
the cafe require it. 

AXXVI. Slaves, guilty of ftealing theep, goats, hogs, poultry, 
fugar-canes, caflada, peas, or other kinds of pulfe, fhall, according 


to the nature and quality of their crime, be punithed by the judges; ~ 


who may, if they think fit, order them to be whipped by the com- 
mon hangman, and branded on the fhoulder with a fleur-de-lis. 

XXXVII. Mafters thall be adjudged, in cafe of theft, or other 
damage committed by their flaves, to make good the lofs at. their 
Own proper expence; unlefs they fhould rather chufeto give up the 
offending flave to the perfon who has fuftained the injury; but on 
this point the choice muft be made within three days, at farthett, 
from the time of pafling the fentence ; otherwife they fhall be 
precluded. : . 


Vor. IL. 6c XXXVI. A_ 
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XXXVHI. A fugitive {lave, that fhall continue out for a month, 
computing from the day of his being publickly advertifed by his 
matter, fhall have both his ears cut off, and fhall be branded on one 
of his fhoulders witha feur-de-lis. In cafe of his repetition of the 
fame offence, computing in like manner from the day of his being 
publickly advertifed, he fhall be ham-ftrung, and be branded on 
the other fhoulder. But, for the third offence, he fhall be punifhed 
with death [/}. 

XXXIX. Freed men, conviéted of harbouring or concealing fu- 
gitive flaves in their houfes, fhall be condemned in a body to pay 
to the mafter of fuch flaves a fine of three hundred pounds weight of 
fugar per diem for every day of their harbouring fuch flaves. 

XL. A flave, who fhall be punifhed capitally upon the accufa- 
tion of his matter (provided the mafter be not an accomplice in the 
crime for which fuch flave fhall have been condemned), fhall be 
valued,, before his execution, by two principal inhabitants of the 
ifland,. appointed to this office by the judge; and the price, fet 
upon him, ‘fball be paid to the mafter, for fatisfattion of whom, 
a tax fbalk be laid, by the intendant, equal to the amount of the 
appraifement, proportionably rated per head on every Negroe 
paying taxes 5 and, to fave expences, the fame fhall be levied by 
the farmer of our royal Weftern domain. 

XLI. We forbid the judges, our attornies, and their regifters, 
ro take any fees in criminal profecutions carried on again{t flaves, 
anipain of being punithed. for extortion. | 
KLE. Mafters may, as often as they think their flaves de- 
ferving of punifhment, caufe- them to be put inirons, or chaftifed 
with rods, or the-whip; burthey are not, in any cafe, to put them 
| to the torture, nor punifh them: by mutilation of limb or mem- 
sper [rns on pain of forfeiting fach flaves, and of being themfelves 
»proceeded againft in an extraordinary manner. 





; XLITT. We 

f i noelyp Compare this with our Jamaica law.againft runaways, and applaud the fuperior humanity. 
k, ofthe Hrench, in this. inttance at leak. : 2 , oa 

a Em} Bratton fays,.that, in the days of villeinage,. the Vives ‘anid limbs of flives were under the 

f ‘prorettion ‘of the king; fo that, if’ a. lord killed his flave, he would not be lefs punifhed,: than if 

ie i he killed any other perfons but it wag ufually by fine.. The penalty here inflicted, of forfeiting. 

iy yl the flave, is pertecily. agreeable to juftice. So, by a law of the Greeks, a flave, too roughly. treated 

by his mailer, might inf on being fold'ta another. In the, latter.times, there was'a law. of. the 

fame 
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XLUL We enjoin our officers to. commence criminal actions 
againtft thofe matters, or overfeers, who fhall kill any flave under 
their authority, or direction ; and to punifh fuch matters according 
to the atrocity of the circumftances; and, in cafe there be room 
for acquittal, we permit our faid officers to difcharge, as well the 
mafters as overfeers, without their being obliged to folicit us for a 
pardon. 

XLIV. We declare flaves to be moveables, and as fuch to make 
part of the perfonal eftate of their mafters; and not mortgageable, 
but to be diftributed equally among co-heirs, without regard to 
precaption [7], or the right of primogeniture ; without being fubject 
to the cuftomary dower, or to the power of redemption by the 
feudal lord, or neareft of kin, or to feudal or fignorial rights, to 
the formalities of decrees in chancery, or to the defalcations of 
the four-fifths, in cafe of difpofition at death, or by laft-will. 

XLV. We mean not, however, to preclude our fubjects from 
the power of appropriating them to their own perfons, or to thofe 
of their kindred and family, in the fame manner as is ufually done 
with fums of money, or other moveables. 

XLVI. The fame forms fhall be obferved, in the feizure of flaves, 
which we have prefcribed by our ordinances and cuftoms for re- 
gulating the {eizure of other moveables. We will, that the money 
thence arifing be diftributed in the fame order in which the feizures 
are made; and, in cafe of infolvency, that the dividend be ex- 
tended even fo far as toa penny in the pound, after the privileged 
debts are firft paid. In general, the condition of flaves fhall be in 


fame nature at Rome. ‘A matter, difpleafed with his flave, anda flave with his mafter, ought 


“ to be feparated.” 
Lenity and humane treatment may prevent the dangers to be apprehended from the multitude 


of flaves in a moderate government. Men grow reconciled to every thing; and even to fervitude, 
if not aggravated by the feverity of the mafter, ‘The Athenians treated their flaves with great 
lenity ; and this fecured them from the commotions raifed by the flaves among the auftere Lace- 
demonians. The primitive Romans lived, worked, and ate, with their flaves; they behaved to- 
wards them with great juftice and humanity ; the greateft punifhment they made them fuffer was, 
to make them pafs before their neighbours wit 


manners were fufticient to fecure the fidelity of their flaves; there was no neceflity for laws. 


Montefquieu. 
ortion of an eftate, which, by cuftom, or 


[2] In the original, précipuz ; a term which means the p 
over and above his equal fhare with the 


the gift of the teftator, defcends to one of the co-heirs, 


reft. 
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ha forked piece of wood upon their backs ; their” 
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every thing regulated in the fame manner as other moveables, with 
lowing exceptions. 
eed The hufband and wife, and their young children, 
fhall not be feized and fold feparately, if they are under the power 
of the fame mafter, we declare fuch feizures and fales to be void : 
which reftrition we mean fhould extend alfo to thofe who alienate 
a part of fuch divided families of flaves. ‘The fellers in fuch cafe 
fhall forfeit the refidue of the parcel, which fhall be adjudged to 
the purchafers of the other part aforefaid, without being com- 
pellable to the payment of any further or additional fum for the 
whole number, . 
XLVIII. Slaves, actually employed in fugar-works, indigo 
works, and plantations, from the age of fourteen to fixty, thall 
not be feized for debt; unlefs it be for what may be due for their 
purchafe-money; and unlefs the fugar or indigo works, or plan- 
tations, wherein they are employed, are at the fame time actually 
under extentor feizure. We forbid, on pain of nullity, to proceed 
with fuch feizure and judicial fale of any fuch {ugar or indigo works, 
and plantations, without comprehending therein all flaves of the 
above age, and actually employed upon them, 7] } 
ALIX. The lawful renters, or leflees, of fugar or indigo works, 
and. plantations, actually attached, together with the flaves, thal} 
be obliged to pay the full rent or value of their leafe, without bein 
allowed to dedu& any thing for the children of the leafed flaves, 
born during the courfe of the procefs..., 
Ls}! We will,, that, notwithftanding a 
to the contrary, which we hereby declare null, the faid children 
thall belong to the leffor of the premifes, in cafe the creditors are 
otherwife fatisfied; or to the party to whom. the eftate thall be ad- 
judged in purfuance of a decree; and to, this effect ‘Mention {hall 
be made, in the laft publick notice given, before the iffuing of fuch 
decree, of allfuch children born of flaves fince the final feizure ; 
and in the fame public notice a Hf or account fhall likewife be 


H conventions or agreements 


[o} The provifions, contained in the 47th, 48th, sit, and 53d, articles, 
wifeft policy ; and. are well deferving our adoption in Jamaica, where th 
from land has been always productive of infinite hardthips to them, 
ifland, and impediment to its further improvement and cultivation, 


are founded upon the 
e feverance of Negroes 
of ftupendous lofs to the. 


given 
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given, of all flaves deceafed fince the {eizure wherein they. were 
comprehended. 

Lf. We will, that, for avoiding expence’ and unneceflary delays, 
the whole price of the lands and flaves, as fixed by the adjudication, 
together with what may be produced by fale of the leafes, fhall be dif- 
tributed among the creditors, according to the order of their rights, 
and mortgages, ‘without making any diftin@ion between what arifes 
from the fale of lands, and what accrues from the fale of the flayes. 

LIT. Provided, that the feodal and feignorial dues fhall only be 
paid in proportion to the proceeds of the land. 

LIL. It thall not be.lawful forthe next of kin, or the feodal lords 
to redeem the lands thus adjudged to another, unlefs they redeem the 
flaves alfo, which paffed with the lands; nor for the perfon to whom 
the eftate is‘adjudged ‘to retain the flaves without the land. 

LIV. We enjoin guardians, whether nobles or commons, ufufructu- 
aries, leffees, and all others in poffeffion of lands, to which labouring 
flaves are annexed, to govern the faid flaves as good fathers of fami- 
lies [9] 3 they fhall be obliged, after their adminiftration is finifhed, to 
account for the value of all fuch as have died, or whofe numbers have 
been diminifhed by ficknefs, old age, or other means, not occafioned 
through their fault or negle&; and this too, without their being 
allowed to retain, for their own benefit, any children born of the 
faid flaves during fuch adminiftration ; which we hereby order to be 
kept and: furrendered up to thofe who are to become their matters 
and proptietors. | 2 i) : : 
LV. Mafters, having attained the age of twenty, may manumit 
their flaves by any deed during their life-time, or by laft will and tef- 
tament, without being obliged to affign any reafon for fuch enfran- 
chifement ; nor fhall they be under any neceffity of confulting the 

opinion of their parents thereupon, even although they may be under 
the age of twenty-five. | | 

LVI. Slaves that are made univerfal legataries by their mafters, or 
are appointed tutors to their children, or named executors in their lat 


[9] So Pliny. fays, “ Servis, refpublica quedam et civitas, dornus eft.” And Prifcus, fpeaking 
of the manner.in which the Romans treated, their flaves, “ Eos deliaquentes guaf filios fitos 
“ caftigant.” 
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wills, fhall be held and reputed, and we do hold and repute them as 
enfranchifed [7]. 

LVII. We declare their enfranchifement, granted in our iflands, to 
‘be equivalant to their being born free in thofe iflands; and flaves made 
free; have no need of our letters of naturalization, to qualify them 
for enjoying the advantages of our natural-born fubjeéts of our realm, 
in the lands and countries fubje& to our obedience, even although they 
may have been born in a foreign country. 

LVIII. We command all thofe who have been manumifedjto fhew 
a particular re{pect to their former matters, their widows, and children ; 
{o that any injury which they may do to them, or any of them, fhall 
be punifhed more feverely than if they had done it to another [5]. 
We declare them, however, to be intirely freed and abfolved from all 
other burthens, fervices, and claims, which their former mafters. may 
pretend to have, either on their perfons, their goods, or inheritances, 
in quality of patrons. 

LIX. We grant to freed-men the fame rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, which are enjoyed by perfons born free. We will, that they 
merit the liberty they have received, and that the fenfe of this benefit 
produce in them, both in regard to their perfons and property, the 
fame effets that the blefling of natural liberty caufes in our other 
fubje&s. 

LX. We declare all the forfeitures and fines, that are not appro- 
priated to any fpecial ufe by thefe prefents, to belong to us, and to 
be paid to the perfons entrufted with the receipt of our revenues. We 
will, however, that one third of fach forfeitures and fines fhall be de- 
du@ed for the benefit of the hofpital eftablifhed in the ifland, where 
the faid penalties fhall be adjudged. 

-[r] This mode of. eranting enfranchifement by implication, is agreeable to the villeinage cuftoms. 
By which, if a man bound himfelf in a bond to his villein for a fum of money, granted him 
an annuity by deed, or,gave him an eftate in fee, for life, or years, the villein became enfranchifed ; 
for this was reputed “ ‘dealing with him on the footing of a freeman; or vefting an ownerfhip, 
4 truft, or power in him, entirely inconfiftent with his former ftate of bondage.” 


But in cafe the lord indicted him for felony, it. was otherwife; the lord could not inflict a 


eapital punishment on his yillein, without calling in the affiftance of the law. 
Blackft. Comm, vol. Il. p. 94+ 


{s] According to Braéion, 2 flave enfranchifed might be deprived of his liberty, and brought 
‘back to-his former fervitude, for ingratitude to his matter. 
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SB CT, II. 
Envicr of the KING, 


Concerning Negroe Slaves in the Colonies; iffued at Paris, in the 
Month of O&ober, 1716 [7]. 


ARTICLE I. : 


NHE edi& of March, 1685, and the arrets iffued either in execu+ 
tion or explanation of it, fhall be put in force in our colonies, ac- 
cording to their tenor and purport; and confequently the Negroe 
flaves, that are employed there for the cultivation of the land, thall 
continue to be brought up, and inftruéted in the principles and prac- 


tice of the Catholic, Apoftolic, and Romifh religion. 
Il. If 


[t] Mr. Hargrave fays, that, notwithftanding the former edicts, if Negroe flaves were carried 
from the French American iflands into France, they were entitled to the benefit of the ancient 
French law, and became free on their arrival in that kingdom; to prevent which confequence 
this edict was made ; which permits the bringing of Negroe flaves into France, under various reftric- 


tions, all tending to prevent their long continuance there-after their arrival, to reftrain their: 


owners from treating them as property whilit they continue in the mother country, and to prevent 
the importation of fugitive Negroes; and that with a like view a royal declaration: was made in 


December, 1738, containing an expofition of this edict, and fome additional provifions.. But. 


that the antient law. of France in favour of flaves ‘ from another country,” {till has effect; and 


the fame, ‘¢ if they are brought under circumflances, to which the terms of thefe edits do not. 


extend.” The latter remark ieems hardly worthy of this fenfible writer, fince no one needs be 
told, that a pénal law or-edict, or any other law, does not include perfons or cireumitances,, that 


are not included init. He. tells us further, that Deni/art obferves, they are not regiftered by the. 


parliament of Paris, ‘** becaufe they are confidered_as.contrary to the common law of the king- 


“dom.” But in reference to this, if they carry the operation of laws in that kingdom, which. 


none, I believe, will deny, it matters not at all, whether the parliament of Paris have regiftered them 
not; at the fame time it does not appear that the reafon goed dennth rine having regiftered 
them “is any other than the author’s own: conjecture. 


Mr. Hargave fays, that the ancient law of. France has effect, “‘in-cafe the terms of thefe edits. 


“are not ftrictly complied. with, or if the Negro.is brought from a place to which they de not 
“extend.” » So, in 1738, a Negro having been brought from the ifland of St. Domingo, without 
obferving theterms of the edit of. 1716; and in 1758, a flave being brought from the Katt Indies, 
to which the edict doth not-extend, they werein both thefe. cafes declared to be free :-in regard 
to the firft café, Mr. Hargave feems miftaken in faying,.that the Negroe became free by the 
antient law-of France ; ‘it is-plain he became free..under the 5b Ariick of the edict, which de- 


clares,. that, ‘an. cafe of neglecling, to obferve..the formalities.in the articles required, the. flaves-- 
“« hall be--free,\and not reclaimable.” ‘Fhe fecond cafe relates to a flave. not belonging to any - 


of the French:American-or Afiatic iflands, and therefore. not bound by the tenor of . thefe.edicts, 


which.excend.- only. to :flaves: beloaging to thofe iflands. It would feem, however, from this lat... 


ter cafe, as’ well as fromthe edict itfelf of 1726, that the French law of the land fill operates, 
where 
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Il. If any -of the inhabitants of our colonies, or the officers employed 
in their government, are defirots of bringing any black flaves of ei- 
ther fex into France:with them, inthe capacity of domeftics, or other- 
wile, 


where if cai,’ “to take ‘off the yoke bf! flavery from all ty coming into that kingdom from 
foreign countries ; following theit antient maxim ey S€ fervus peregr iaus, fimul atque terram Fran- 
* corum tetigerit, eodem momento liber fiat ;°? which maxim, however, if ftrictly taken, and 
agreeable to its original meaning, extended only, to.flaves belonging to foreign ftates, who might 
flee to, and take refuge in, their kingdom ; but by no means extended to their own flaves, 
coming from any diftant part-ef their-own territories. It is plain, that the French government, 
weighing well the ill confequences which might enfue to their colonies from the lofs and emi- 
gr ation of labourers from thence; and to the mother ftate, by their too frequent introduction 
into it, and intermixture with their white fubjeéts, has taken a moft effectual means, by the or- 
dinances of this ediét, to keep them employed on thofe {pots, where alone their labours can re- 
dound to the advantage of the kingdom. For want of fome controul of the: like fort, enacted 
by the Englifh parliament, our colonies at this time fuftain a lofs of many ‘thoufand labouring 
hands, who anfwer no other purpofe, by their refidence in the mother country, except thofe 
of adding to her lift of vagabonds or beggars, and generating a numerous race of walnut- 
coloured beings, by way of foil to the complexion of her genuine breed. 

I have already hinted my fufpicions that the French code, or edict, of 1685, however its regu- 
lations may feem calculated for reprefling the inordinate’ feverity of mafters, and mitigating: the 
hardfhips of flavery in their colonies, is not obeyed, nor executed, with that energy, which their 
government, in aremarkable manner, compels in moft other inftances; this remiffnefs is the more 
faulty, fince, in other cafes, to order and to be obeyed, is the fame thing; the remark I made 
has been confirmed by the late publication of one who calls himfelf an officer in the French fer- 
vice. Speaking of the manner in which their flaves are treated at the ifland Mauritius, he gives 
the following horrid account: ‘* At day-break, three cracks of the whip are the fignal that 
“* calls them to work ; each man appears in the plantation with his mattock, where he works, al- 
* moit naked, in the heat of the fun. Their food is ground maize boiled in water, or bread 
«¢ made of the caflava root. Their cloathing is a fcrap of linen. For the leaft neglect they are 
‘© bound hand and foot on a ladder. Their overfeer, armed with a poftillion’s whip, ftands 
*¢ over them, and gives them, on their naked pofteriors, fifty, an hundred, or two hundred lafhes. 
Every lath brings off a portion of the fkin. The poor wretch, covered with blood, is then 
Jet loofe. An iron chain is put round his neck, and he is dragged back to his work. Some 
«¢ of thefe miferable creatures ay not able to fit down for a month hi and the women are 
“ punifhed in the fame manner.” 

“¢ There is a law made in their favour, called the d/ack code. This law atduite that at each 
«« punifhment they fhall receive no more than thirty lathes; that they fhall not be obliged to 
“ work on Sundays; that they fhall have their provifions weekly; their cloaths yearly; dwt 
“« this law is not objferved. ‘Sometimes when they grow old, they are turned adrift to get their 
* living as theycan. One day I {aw one of them, who was nothing but fkin and bone, cutting 
“6 fome flefh from a dead horfe to eat. It appeared to be one fkeleton devouring another. When 
‘“* a fugitive flave is taken, he has one ear cut off, andis whipped. On a fecond defertion, he 
‘¢ is whipped, hasone ham ftrung, and a chain faftened about his neck. Onathird, he is hanged ; 
“ though this feldom happens, the mafters being unwilling in general, on fuch a fcore, to lofe 
‘“¢ their property. A flave almoft white (they are moftly brought from Madagafcar, whofe inba- 
** bitants differ in almof? every refpedt from the natives of Africa), threw herfelf one day at my 
“* feet; her miftrefs made her rife early, and watch late. ‘ If the chanced‘ to fleép, the rubbed 
4* her mouth with ordure; and if fhe did not lick her lips, the commanded: her to be whipped. 
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wife, in order to confirm them {till further in our religion, as well by i 
the inftru€tions they may receive, as by the example of our other 


{ubjects, and their learning at the fame time fome art, or trade, from i 

which, Hl 
*¢ She begged of me to folicit her pardon, which I obtained. Sometimes, the matters of thefe i 
“¢ wretches grant fuch requefts, and within two days double their punithment, reckoning in 
tale of Jafhes, what they had profefledly forgiven. I have daily beheld men and women whip- | 
“* ped, for having broken a pot, or forgotten to fhut a gate; their bloody limbs afterwards 
“ rubbed with vinegar and falt, to heal them. I have feen them, in the excefs of their anguifh, i 
** unable to cry any longer. I have feen them bite the cannon on which they were bound, I 
“ ficken at the recital of thefe horrors. My eyes ache with feeing them; my ears with hearing 
* them !”? &c. i 

“« Tt will be alledged, that the J/ack code was inftituted in their favour. Be it fo; the feverity 
“* of their mafters {till exceeds the allotted punifhments ; and their avarice withholds the provifions, 
“ the repofe, and rewards, that are their due. If the unfortunate creatures would complain, to 
“ whom can they complain? Their judges are often their greatef? tyrants.” 

What heart is there, retaining the leat degree of human feeling, but mutt revolt at this 
portrait of French barbarity! how inefficacious are all the boafted rules of this cod, in a coun- 
try, where the fubjects univerfally act in difobedience to them; and what abfolute dominion 
muft tyranny and cruelty, the thirft of blood and revenge, have eftablisthed, where even the 
bofoms of the fofter fex are fteeled to every tender fenfation, and can indulge in all the wanton- 
nefs of indelicate, and favage barbarifm! a flavery fo conftituted is difgraceful to any govern- 
ment that knowingly permits it ; it were but juftice to the rights of mankind, that fuch bettial ( 
inclemency fhould be {wept from the face of the earth; if any thing could provoke the divine 
vengeance, this is apparently of a magnitude to call for its exertion. If the condition of flavery 
be, as fome infift, in every cafe an evil, here it is the worft of all poffible evils; no argument 
in favour of national trade can juftify, no pretended delinquency of the flave, can exculé, ot 


o 


ow 
" 





palliate it. . 

The character of the French is not that of a cruel and hard-hearted people, but the contrary ; 
how then fhall we reconcile this excruciating treatment of their {laves, in a manner fo oppofite to 
their character, and to the compaflionate injunctions of their fovereign? I am apt to think, that fuch 
fcenes, as this writer has defcribed, are very rarely exhibited in their older and better eftablifhed co- 
Jonies; for this of Mauritius appears to be in its ftate of infancy, and the planters refident in it ex- 
tremely different from thofe who are found in their American territories, in manners, morals, edu- 
cation, and character. According to this writer, the firft fettlers at Mauritius were fome French 
planters from the Ile Bourbon; who carried with them great fimplicity of manners, good faith, 
hofpitality, and even an indifference about wealth. But when the ifland came to be confidered as 
a medium for the Indian commerce, people of all characters reforted to it. The laft war brought 
an inundation of bankrupts, ruined libertines, and cheats; who, driven by their crimes out of Eu- 
rope, and out of Atia by the misfortunes of France, here attempted to repair their finances out of 
the publicruin. ‘¢ The people here, fays he, are totally infenfible to every thing that conftitutes 
‘* the happinefs of an honeitman. No tatfte for letters, or the fine arts. The féntiments of nature 
* are utterly depraved. ven the relative affections are extinguifhed. This indifference extends 
‘to everything around them. ‘Their houfes are huts of wood that one might carry away upon a 
‘‘ wheelbarrow. Their windows have neither glafs nor curtains. ‘There is no poffibility of ufing 
“« carriages, for want of roads, &c.” 

In a fociety of people fallen into fo fhocking a ftate of depravation, we are not to look for either i 
the feelings or virtues which civilization produces. The Mauritians mutt be placed far below the Fi 
ftandard of the American Indian tribes in the feale of mankind, They live in a ftate of abfolute i 

Vou, Jil, 4 D anarchy ;, 
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which upon return of the faid flaves, the colonies may derive advan- 
tage; the faid proprietors fhall be obliged to obtain permiffion for that 
purpofe, from the governor general, or commandants in each ifland 
refpeCtively, which permiffion fhall contain the name of the proprietor. 
and the names of the flaves, together with their age, and defcription. 
anarchy; in the practice of every thing that is brutal, vicious, fhameful, and derogatory to human. 
nature. 

It requires all the vigour of the executive power of the French government to reclaim them, by 
difcipline, and examples of feverity, from their barbarous habits; but as this ttrictnefs is cautioutly 
adminiftered towards colonies which are but recently planted, and have fcareely taken root, fo we 
may conclude that no fuch checks will be applied, until that ifland is more fully peopled; and, 
therefore, that thefe miferable flaves can have no profpect of being treated with: humanity, until 
their matters are firft humanized; which will only happen by bringing them under the compul-- 
fion of wife laws, impartially and rigidly inforced. 

The wortt effects mutt follow in thefe diftant members of the empire, when the planters of beft- 
rank and fortune give bad examples to their inferiors. The writer, before quoted, mentions, that: 
a counfellor (I fuppofe he means one of the royal council, who, ev officio, is next in dignity-to the 
governor and intendant) of whom fome of his flaves had made a complaint to the governor, affured 
him (the writer), ‘that although they were exempted from punifhment that day, the next he 
«« would have them flead from head to foot.” The influence which a declaration of this ftamp, 
coming from a petfon of fo high authority in the colony, muft carfy with it over the minds and 
practice of the inferior planters, is obvious ; as well as, that all the wholefome regulations of the 
royal code.can.avail but little, when they are fet at nought by thofe whofe {tations require that they 
in. particular. fhould pay the moft implicit obedience to them. In the Britith iflands, at leat the. 
more populous of them, fuch examples would have no weight with the other ranks of men; for all. 
here.are upon a footing of more equality; nor coulda privy counfellor either hopeto fereen his tur--- 
pitude under the dignity-of his ftation, or expect that his example would incline others to countes 
nance-it by their own practice; every one here being at liberty to judge for himfelf, and to judge of» 
others, he muft‘expeét to have his conduct publicly arraigned, cenfured, and condemned, in propor 
tion as itis found not to confift with the duties and honour of the place he:holds.. Upon this head, . 
I cannot but efteem it a happy circumftance in our ifland, that it fupports no lefs than four prints - 
ing-prefles, which are open to the communication of private as well as ‘public wrongs; to the ftric- 
tures paffed on bafe and-wicked actions, by whatfoever perfon committed, no lefs than to the appro- 
bation of fuch as ate-virtuous, and commendable. If thefe engines are neceflary to the conferva- 
tion of liberty, they may alfo tend very eminently to the mitigation of flavery ; not merely by bring- - 
ing to light the private abufes of it, but bythe moral leffons they are capable of inculcating; the 
refinement they may produee on mens way of thinking and behaving; the caution and reftraint’ 
which they may impofe upon evil difpofitions; the boldnefs-of thetr impeachments; the fting of 
their fatire and ridicule; the force of theirperfuafion; the pleafure arifing from their encomium;. 
the efficacy of their caftigation, .and the dread of their popular. appeals: the variety: of their means, 
and the happy-effects they are capable of producing, give them nearly the fame degree of power 
which was formerly comprehended in the offices of tribune-and cenfor among the Komans, and rene- 
der them fubfidiary to religion and the laws, in the reformation of manners, the difperfion. of. 


knowledge, and the polifh of fociety. 
That they may effect thefe, and many other beneticial. confequences, is my fincere with; and that 


-they may be applied here fuccefsfully, not only to the correétion of errors in our political, butin our: 


domeftic government likewife,. fhould be the endeavour-of every honeit and intelligent’ planter of 


Jamaica. 
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III. The faid proprietors fhall likewife be obliged to canfe fuch 
permiffion as before-mentioned, to be entered in the regiftry of the 
jurifdiGtion of the place where their refidence is, before their depar- 
ture; and alfo in that of the Admiralty, at the place of their landing, 
within eight days next after their arrival in France. 

IV. If at any time mafters of flaves intend fending any of them over 
to France, the perfons charged with their conveyance thither. fhall 
obferve what is ordained in regard to mafters; and the names of fuch 
perfons fhall likewife be inferted in the permiffion aforefaid, of the go- 
vernors general, or commandants, and in the declarations, and regifter, 
above prefcribed. 

V. Negroe flaves of either fex, brought into France, or fent thi- 
ther, by their miafters, may not pretend thereby to have obtained 
their freedom, by coming within our realm; but fhall be obliged to 
return to our colonies, when their mafters think proper. If however 
the mafters of flaves negle& to obferve the formalities required in 
the preceding articles, the faid flaves fhall be free, and fhall not be 
reclaimable. 

VI. We forbid all perfons to carry off, or inveigle into France, 
Negroe flaves from under the authority of their mafters, on pain of 
being liable to make good their valuey. in refpect of age, ftrength, 


and induftry, according to an eftimate to be made thereof by the ofs 


ficers of our Admiralty, to whom we have affigned, and do hereby 
affign, the cognizance of thefe matters in the firft inftance. And in 
cafe of appeal to our courts of parliament, or fuperior councils, we 
will, befides, that the offenders be condemned for every delinquency, 
in a fine of two thoufand livres; one third part whereof to enure to 
us, one third to the admiral, and the remaining third to the mafter of 
the faid flaves, when the fine is awarded by the officers of the gene- 
ral court of marble tables; but, in cafe the faid fine be adjudged by 
the officers of the efpecial courts of admiralty, then one moiety fhall 
be to the admiral, and the other moiety to the mafter of the faid flaves, 
and that without poffibility of moderating fuch fines, under any pre- 
tence whatever. 

VII. Negroes of either fex, brought or fent by their mafters into 
France, fhall not marry there without confent of their mafters; and 
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if thefe confent to their being married, fuch flaves fhall thereby be- 
come free, and fo continue. 

VIII.. We will, that, during the abode of the faid flaves in France, 
all that they acquire by their induftry, or profeffion, until they are 
fent back to the colonies, fhall appertain to their mafters, provided 
fuch mafters maintain and fupport them. 

IX. If any of the mafters having brought or fent Negroe flaves 
into France fhall happen to die, the faid:flaves fhall continue under. 
the authority of the heirs of the deceafed mafter; which heirs thall 
fend back the faid flaves to our colonies, in order to be diftributed 
with the other parcels of the eftate, conformable to the edi& of March 
1685, unlefs their deceafed mafter fhail have enfranchifed thenr. by 
his laft will, or otherwife; in which cafe fuch flaves thall be free.. 

~X, If Negroe-flaves fhail happen to die in France,.their peculium,. 
or private acquifitions, if any they:have, fhall belong to their matters. 

XI. Matters of flaves fhalnot fell or exchange them in France, but. 
fhall be obliged to fend them back to our colonies, in order to be there. 
fold, and employed according to the edict of March 1685. 

XII. Negroe flaves, being fubje& to the power of their mafters in 
France, cannot appear there on trials for any civil matters, Orne than: 
as under the authority of their matters, 3 

XIiI. We forbid the creditors of mafters-of Negroe-flaves to caufe. 
fuch flaves to be feized in France, for payment of debt. We referve, 
however, to the creditors aforefaid the power of caufing them to be. 
feized in manner and form as prefcribed by the edict of March 1685. 

XIV. In cafe any Negroe flaves fhall elope from the colonies, and. 
withdraw into France, without. permiffion of their matters, they muft- 
not pretend to have acquired their freedom by fo doing.. On the con- 
trary, we permit their mafters to reclaim them, wherefoever they may 
be found,.and to fend them back. to our colonies; for which purpofe 
we enjoin the officers of the admiralty, commiilaries of the marine, 
and all other our officers whom it may concern, to aid and affift the faid. 
matters in feizing fuch flaves. 

XV. The inhabitants of our colonies, who, ates coming to France,. 
may be inclined to fettle there, and to~difpofe of their plantations 
in the faid colonies, fhall-be obliged, within twelve months, reck-- 
ouing from the day of the fale of fuch plantations, and of their ceafing 
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to be colonifts, to fend back to our colonies all Negroe flaves, of either 
fex, which they may have brought or fent into the kingdom ; and, in 
cafe the faid inhabitants or officers {hall fail of fending them back within: 
the term prefcribed, the {laves fhall be free. 


Seat Lee Oe aed Il. 
Progrefs of the French fettlement at Cape Nicota Mole. 


If the principles and genius of the French government are at all 
confpicuous in the preceding example, which has been given of their 
civil and political ordinances refpecting their Negroe flaves, and flave- 
owners; they are ftill more fo, in the other departments of their co- 
lony-fyftem. Thefe manifeft a degree of forecaft, prudence, and 
vigour, that are not fo obfervable in any movement of our own tor- 
pid machine. There is a fpirit in the French monarchy, which per~ 
vades every part of their empire; it has felect objets perpetually in 
view, which are fteadily and confiftently purfued ; in*their fyftem the 
ftate is at once the fentient and the executive principle. It is, in fhort, 
all foul; motion correfponds with will; action treads on the heels of 
contrivance; and fovercign power, ufefully handled and directed, 
hurries on, in full career,.to attain its end.. With us, the liberty to 
which every corporate fociety, and every individual member of thofe 
focieties, lays claim, of independent thinking and a€ting, excludes al- 


moft a poffibility of concurrent exertion, to any one finite and deter- 


minate point... 

If the inhabitants of Hifpaniola were abandoned to their own con- 
du&t and free agency, their ifland would probably be deftitute of ar- 
tificial defences. It is, befides, a natural effe@ of the continental fitu- 
ation of France, the vaft number of her fortified and garrifoned towns, 
and large ftanding army, that fhe is always in condition to fpare an 
ample fupply, of regular troops for protection of her diftant provinces ; 
of the ableft engineers for conftru€ting or improving their fortifications ; 
and of chofen induftrious fubjects, for extending their fettlements.’ 
Her colonies are not only well fortified and garrifoned, but well peo- 
pled, and all under the vigilant meafures of her government. If the’ 


income of the French planters is diminifhed by fubfidies for thefe ends,’ . 


fo that they are unable to vie with princes of the blood in expenfive 
living, when they vifit the metropolis of their mother country, they 
have fiill the fatisfaction left them, of enjoying a competent remainder, 

in 
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ably apprized of it, yet we do not find, that any fiep has been taken 
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ia full fecurity, againtt foreign: or domeftic enemies. “In fuch advan 
tages we are glaringly defective ; yet we need not deplore-the want of 
them, fo long as we.are provident for our internal fafety, and our 
marine force continues, beyond comparifon, fuperior to any other in 
Europe. . It is however not .aninftrudtive to remark the aétivity and 
folicitude with which France has perfevered in ftrengthening her colo= 
nies, by thofe inftruments wherein her ability and power have moft 


. confifted; and which are evidently employed to fuftain them againft that 
. counterpoife of naval power, which fhe is fenfible we poffefs. In fome 


foregoing paflages I incidentally touched upon her plan of fortifying 
Cape Nicola mole, asa reftraint upon our navigation and trade. Some 
authentic materials, obligingly put into my hands by a friend, have 


- enabled me to difclofe her progrefs fince the late war, in that important 
undertaking. iIt cannot be, without very well-grounded reafons, that 
the French government has been, and ftill continues, at an enormous 
expenditure, {o earneftly bent upon the completion of this obje@. It 


is doubtlefs intended:to.fecond, in future time, fome very capital ma- 


-chination again{t our.commerce in this part of America. So deliberate 
.2 preparation for offending us in a future war ought not to be flightly 


regarded. #it calls on us, in the moft articulate terms, to ftand on our 
guard; that, whilft the French are ftrenuoufly occupied in erecting a 


fecond Dunkirk at Hifpaniola, we may not too long neglect the fame 
-peaceful-interval, to counteract their favourite fcheme, by forming a 


receptacle for our own fhips of war, at Port Antonio, in Jamaica, 
which is:fo happily circumftanced to ferve as a curb upon their forti- 


‘fied port, and a protection for our homeward-bound vefiels, in. time 
«Of war. 


When we fee our competitors fo bent on a fcheme, which can have 


no poffible nor adequate objeét, except that of giving us annoyance, 


it would be downright folly, if we fhould continue fupine, and not 
catch the alarm. Whoever meditates ferioufly on the probable iffue 
of their defign, cannot believe that it forebodes any other than mif- 
chief to Great Britain. But, although this ominous meafure was very 
early efpoufed after the commencement of peace, and fo publicly dif- 
courfed of among merchants of the firft eminence in Jamaica, as to 
leave no room for queftion but that their friends at home were feafon- 


on 
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on-our part to obviate its malignant confequences. "The moft politic 
and neceflary counter-arrangement with us would be, the making 
Port Autonio one principal ftation for his Majefty’s hips. 

The French, it is true, have deftined their port at the Mole for a 
naval rendezvous, but it is not their only one. It is however of great 
moment to them, as it opens immediately into the Windward Pafage, 
and, in conjunction with Port Louis, guards the North-weft and 
Wettern fide of their ifland.. They will neverthelefs be obliged to 
divide their force, and keep part of their {quadron at Cape Francois, 
to defend the Eaftern coaft. So, in reference to Jamaica, although it 
may be highly proper that Port Royal fhould remain the chief ftation 
for protecting the Southern coaft of the ifland, yet it is moft neceflary 
that detachments fhould be conftantly attendant upon the N. E. and 
N. W. ends, to cover thofe parts from attack, and give fafer condué 
to our navigation; the N.E. in particular, becaufe, like Cape Nicola, 


it commands the Windward Paflage, which if we fhould be able to - 


{cour with a fleet of fuperior ftrength, all the expenfive preparations 
made or making at the Mo/e, will be rendered unprofitable to the 


French, and harmlefs to ourfelves; for our navigation through the - 


Paffage, in time of war, might, in this event, be as fafe as that of the 
Britifh channel. We cannot indeed be certain, nor ought to indulge 
a confidence, that we fhall always-hold this fuperiority in a future war. 
But, fanguine as our expectations may be in this refpec, it is wife to 
provide even againit a defpicable enemy, and keep even pace with him 
in taking precautions, as well for attack, as defence. Where-ever 
fuch a flation is projeéted, there ought to be a competent eftablifh- 
ment of fortifications, and troops, to fecure the port from infult, and 
the magazines of ftores and implements from depredation, whilit the 
fhips are on fervice at fea. This is a material branch of the French 
plan. Their mole is to be made as impregnable, as forts, batteries, and 


cannon, can render it, in order ‘that it may fhelter their men of war. 
and privateers, while refitting, or when they are too weak for hazard. - 
ing an engagement. The conveniences preparing for them, joined to - 
the natural advantages of the place, will enable them, after a battle, to > 
repair their damages ina very fhort time, and proceed upon their . 


cruize again, long before our fleet could poflibly reach Port Royal, to 


refit, ~ 
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refit, and work againft{ the trade wind and current,. to: regain their 
poft in the Windward Paflage., 

In fuch a tedious interval, our. trade cannot fail of being very much 
expof-d. ‘This fhould furnith an additional .reafon to .hew the pro- 
priety of deftining a contiderable.part of our {quadron to Port Anto- 
nio ; not to- mention the {peedy. affiftance, which a force-fo ftationed, 
and collected at the Windward part of the ifland, might occafionally 
afford to the Leeward coafts and channels, whenever they might be.in 
need of it. . 

I have thrown. out.thele arguments,-not with a-view of anticipating 
the reader’s judgement, but rather as fair and unaffected deductions 
from the following ftate of the French port, and.the works there car- 
ried on, or (rather) by this.time perhaps already perfe@ed. 

Previous to the commencement: of the Jate war, this place was 
intirely unfettled ; the lands furrounding it, for the {pace of four or 

i | five leagues, being. rocky, barren, and incapable. of producing any 
Hatt fuftenance for manor beaft. «During the heat of the war, it was 
We much frequented by.our cruizers, but chiefly the privateers, as well 
il for the. fake of taking.in.wood and water, as for the cohveniency it 
Hi afforded them to annoy.the enemy, and diftrefs their homeward- 

HI 


} | bound merchant.fhips, in their paflage from the Bite of Leoganne and 
| iy | the Southern coaft of Hifpaniola. Here too they generally careened 
‘i F their veffels in the bafon, which is fo fhut up within the land; that 
Mh ih they could not be difcovered by any fhips in the Offing. 
a | The French, determining to preclude us from holding fo advanta- 
gi - geous a poft in future wars, have entered at the fame time into a 
ih nN more extenfive {peculation, and bethought themfelves how to render 
ea it, not only an afylum to their own fleets, but a fource of never- 
' I ceafing annoyance to us. They refolved to fortify the harbour in 
Ni | the ftrongeft manner, and fettle the adjacent country, as far as it might 
: i 4 admit. With thefe intentions, the prefent peace was no fooner rati- 
a 


fixed a colony likewile of between two and three hundred German 
1M families, at about fifteen miles diftance, in the back country, who 
were to cultivate provifions, for f{upport of the new town at the Mole, 
from which a moft excellent road of communication was alfo made 
to their fettlements. In the firft three years thefe Acadians were 

fubfifted 
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i fied, than they brought near five thoufand Acadians to this place, and 
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fubfifted at the expence of the government ; during which time great 
numbers of them died, particularly the men, owing chiefly to the 
badnefs of their habitations, which they provided for themfelves, and 
which were little better than huts, covered with thatch, bv no means 
{ufficient to defend them from the inclemency of the weather ; {o that 
at prefent very few of the men are alive; the women fared better. 
‘ Moft of the female inhabitants at the Mole are Acadians, and {everal 
others of them married, and removed to other fettlements of the 
colony. 

About five years ago, the French, following our example, declared 
this a free port; in confequence of which, the towns-people have 
derived a fubfiftence, that the land adjacent could not afford. The 
houfes, which at firft were very mean, have been all, within thefe laft 
three years, rebuilt, with materials from North America, framed and 
fhingled. The town now confifts of four hundred good houtes, 
and contains the following public edifices ; a houfe for the command- 
ant; a very excellent one, of free-ftone, for the fecond in command i: 
houfes for the commiffary, intendant, treafurer, colle@or, and other 
dependent officers ; a large repofitory for the king’s ftores ; a maft- 
houfe, of ample dimenfions, and well filled with mafts and {pars ; an 
hofpital, and a church. 

On the South fide of the town a fimall river difcharges itfelf into 
the harbour; this is taken up at fome diftance, and conducted to 
the higheft quarter of the town, from whence it is diftributed in 
{mall rills to every ftreet, in order to furnith the inhabitants with 
gocd water for their domeftic ufes, and for refrefhing their gar- 
dens, in which figs, grapes, plantane-trees, and a variety of pot- 
herbs, thrive remarkably well: this is intirely owing to artificial 
irrigation ; for without it, the foil, confifting only of the fea-fand 
with a very {mall intermixture of mould, would be incapable of 
producing thefe plants. 


Remarks on the Harbour and Fortifications. 
The harbour lies Eaft and Weft, in depth about two miles and 


an half. 
The Northern fthore feems to be iron-bound for fix to twelve 
feet from the water’s edge, then extending in a level for about one 
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hundred and fifty feet, and beyond this it appears to rife gradually 
like a glacis till it attains an elevation of about thirty perpendiculaz 
feet; and here a flat begins, which continues the whole length of 
the harbour, and.is covered with coarfe grafs and ftraggling bufhes,_ 
fuch as are commonly produced near the fea-fide. 

The level.on the Northern point, at the entrance of the harbour, 
feems much broader than what has been juft. mentioned, and ex-. 
tending from,two to three hundred. yards. Upon this. are thirteen. 
cannon, belonging to a battery that was formerly erected here. 

The Southern thore appears likewife to be iron-bound, very fteep 
and lofty, and covered with brufh-wood; the point.on this fide has 
a flat of about 150 yards over. 

The entrance is about one mile from the Northern to the Southern 
point; the.channel. is upwards of fixteen fathoms deep, but near in. 
with the Northern fhore there.is ground from nine to feven fathom. 
Under the Northern battery the anchorage is in fifteen fathom.;. 
but fhips.in tacking to come.to an anchor, are very much,expofed 
to this and another battery erected at the bottom of the harbour. 

The king has four hundred and fifty Negroes employed under. 
the direGtion. of an able engineer, in carrying on the fortifications, 
and other public works. The two batteries above-mentioned are, 
conftructed at each end of the town. ‘Fhe Southern mounts twenty- 
one guns; thirteen in one line, and four in each of-the flanks. 
The Northern. has embrazures for thirty-nine pieces of cannon s 
within this battery are built forty-feven houfes, difpofed-in regular, 
ftreets, each. houfe. about twenty by twenty-four feet diameter, 
framed and fhingled; forty of thefe are allotted for foldiers, and, 
the remainder for their officers.. There are likewife two. guard- 
houfes, one at the Parade near the Southern battery and comman-, 
dant’s houfe; the other at the Point where the boats. land, and 
adjacent to the cuftom-houfe, treafury, and king’s houfe.. 

At fome diftance from the Northern fortrefs, ftands the powder- 
magazine. 

About fix hundred yards from. this.fortrefs, to the N. North-eaft ° 
ef the town, a fandy point ftretches out into the harbour, fhutting, 
in a very fine bafon of about three quarters of a mile in breadth,. 
in which is excellent anchorage, and where fhips of any burtherm 
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‘may ride with perfe& fecurity even in a hurricane, Clofe in with 
this fandy point there is a depth of water, fufficient for the Jargeft 
veflels to careen; and here the neceffary buildings and works are to 
‘be erected for heaving down, and careening the king’s fhips; it is 
fortified with four pieces of cannon, fo difpofed as to rake any 
veffel that might attack the Northern battery; and, in order to 
render the dcecefs ‘more difficult to an enemy’s fleet, a citadel is pro- 
jected ‘to be built on the North point at the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is to mount one hundred guns, and co-operate with a 
flrong battery intended on the oppofite point on the South fide. 


Trade and Commerce. 


In order to facilitate their communication with the fettlements 
inland, to accommodate the merchants, traders, and planters, and 
expedite the king’s fervice, a very good carriage road is formed fromn 
this town to Cape Frangois, and a regular poft eftablifhed. North- 
American lumber is at all times permitted to be imported, and 
melaffes exported. At particular conjunctures the port is open for 
all North-American commodities, fach as flour, fith, &c. At other 
times thefe articles are prohibited. This prohibition feems to arife 
from complaints which are lodged by the merchants trading from 
France, when they cannot find vent for their European commodities 
of a fimilar nature, depreciated by what are introduced from North- 
America, which are furnifhed at a much cheaper rate. Upon fuch 
applications made by the French merchants, the general frequently 
‘orders the port to be fhut, with refpe& to fuch articles as particu- 
larly interfere with their home manufactures. But the inhabitants 
being always difpofed to purchafe the goods they want, at as low a 
price as they can, find ways and means of coming at whatever the 
North-Americans bring for their market. Upon entry at the cuf- 
tom-houfe no oath is impofed on the mafter when he reports his 
cargo; and, by the help of a generous fee, their veflels may obtain 
a permit to difcharge their cargoes, at fome or other of the different 
Barquadiers within the Bite of Leoganne; by which means they 
have opportunity of buying a load of fugars, which the planters are 
ever ready to furnifh, as they obtain a better ptice from the Ameri- 


cans than from the French traders. 
6E 2 Thefe 
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Thefe veffels can at all times procure licence to take in a lading 
of melaffes at any port in St. Domingo; this affords them another 
opportunity of vending any prohibited articles; and they are further 
aflifted in this illicit commerce by the French floops which ply in 
the offing, and receive their goods before they come into port; the 
American veffels then enter light, and may embark whatever com- 
modities of the ifland they pleafe, only taking care to lay melattes 
in their upper tier, Not only the planters, but the officers, find 
it advantageous to give them encouragement; and the latter connive 
at many little irregularities, which happen in the mode of condudt- 
ing this trade; fo that it is no wonder that the Americans are able, 
f{omchow or other, to buy or to difpofe of whatever articles are moft 
convenient for them. : 

Now and then, upon violent complaints of the French mer- 
chants, fome feizures have been made of thefe interlopers, for having 
fugars on board ; but, after detaining them for fome time, they have 
generally been releafed, and fuffered to proceed on their voyages. 

It does not appear that the Dutch carry on any trade either at 
the Mole, or any other port of Hifpaniola; and if they have any 
with the Spaniards, it is probably of very little confequence; fo 
that the Americans now ftand almoft unrivalled, without excepting 
{carcely even the fhipping of France; and may with truth be 
affirmed to have contributed nearly as much as the French them- 
felves, towards the eftablifhment of this new port, its town, and 
trade in particular; and in a general view, to the advancement of 
moft of the other trading ports of Hifpaniola, the encouragement of 
its ftaple productions, and its prefent very flourifhing and formidable 
{tate. 

Port Duties. 

The duty on anchorage is from fix to twelve dollars, according 
to the tonnage of every veffel. 

On falt-fith, one pound per cent. on the fale. 

Lumber, flour, and other articles, two pounds per cent. 

Thus thefe duties can never be oppreflive on the American im- 


porter, becaufe they are levied ad valorem, and paid in effect by the 


French confumers. ‘Their produét is applied towards the carrying 
on the fortifications and other public works, and contingent ex- 
pences 
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pences of the port; the deficiency, if any happens, is made up 
from the treafury of the ifland. 


Foreign Shipping. 

The number of veffels cleared in the year 1772, from the cuftom- 
houfe, amounted to between two and three hundred fail, confifting 
chiefly of brigs and fnows, with fome few fhips, all from different 
ports of North America. Adding to thefe the other foreign veftels, 
the French coafters, and European. traders; the whole amount is 
not much fhort of four hundred fail. Moftof the veffels bound to 
Jamaica from North America call in here, and few of them but 
are complaifant enough to pay another vifit on their return. 

The veffels which load or unload here, for the greater part lie 
clofe to the town, with their ftern anchors on the beach, which 
thews how conveniently this place is adapted, in every point, to 
invite trade, and expedite mercantile tranfadtions. 

When we reflect that lefs than ten years ago it had neither houfe 
nor inhabitant, it appears next to incredible, that in fo fhort a time, 
this defart fhould be filled with people, the harbour crowded with 
{hipping, and its whole afpect changed, from poverty and defolation, 
to a well-eftablifhed, fecure and opulent emporium, advancing ftill 
by hafty ftrides to a fuperiority and grandeur beyond the oldeft and 
moft boafted feats of trade in any of the Britifh iflands. We may 
envy, but [I fear we never fhall equal, this wonderful pattern of 
French policy, in founding; induftry and ability in accomplifhing ; 
fo truly noble a fabric: unconcerned {pedtators of it as we are at 
prefent, we muft expect that the very next war in which we engage 
againft France, will make us moft thoroughly fenfible of its vaft 
importance, 

Spb yT. IV. 
On the antient Indian Inhabitants of Jamaica. 

The Decades of Peter Martir (which till lately 1 had not an: 
opportunity of confulting) afford us very little information relative 
to the ancient ftate of this ifland; a few particulars however are 


to be found in his collection, which may throw fome light on thofe: 


matters in our Jamaica hiftory, that have been doubtfully or erro- 


neoully treated of, 
The 
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The name Famaica[ul, or Famica [w] was given to it by the 
Indian inhabitants; yet fome Spanifh authors have thought that it 
was alfo the Badeche, or Bobio (land of cottages), to which Colum- 
bus was directed by the people of the Lucayo or Bahama iflands ; 
for when he enquired the place, whence they furnithed themfelves 
with gold and pearls, they told him there was abundance at Bobo, 
pointing to the Eaftward, which courfe brought him to Hifpaniola ; 
but even this ifland was called by its natives Qyi/queya, (the great 
country) and alfo Ayzti, or Hayti (uncouth), by which latter appel- 
lation it was likewife known to the Caribes of the windward Antilles. 
Tt is probable, that the Lucayans only meant fome particular diftrict 
or province, as (for example) the territory of the cacique Bohechio, 
which lay between Cape Nicholas and Tiburon, on the North-weft 


part of Hifpaniola, and neareft to Cuba, confequently the part 


‘with which they were beft acquainted, 
Columbus was afterwards led into a fimilar miftake at Hifpaniola, 
when, upon a like enquiry about their gold, the Indians there men- 


‘tioned feveral different provinces, or petty kingdoms, where it was 


found in greateft plenty, and which the admiral miftook at frtt 
for the names of as many different iflands; befides, Jamaica pro- 
duced but very little gold in com parifon with Hifpaniola; and, by 
the Spaniards who firft fettled in it, was believed to contain neither 
that precious metal, nor pearls. ‘The like Opinion was ee of 
Cuba, when it was firft difcovered. 

Jamaica was compared by Columbus to the ifland of Sicily, both 
in regard to its extent and fruitfulnefs; he fuppofed it about one 
idted and. fifty miles in length, and fixty in its utmoft breadth, 
which comes near to exactnefs, and fhews what a degree of accurate 
geometrical knowledge that able navigator poffefled. At this tinic, 
the hills adjacent to the coaft were covered with thick woods; and 
to this caufe he attributed, that, in pafling along the South-weft end, 


very heavy rains came off fhore [x] with Bigat regularity every 
afternoon. 


[7] Primam reperit Infulam, quani Incolze Jamaicam vocant, Deze 
{w] Devenit ad Infulam, quam Inquilini appellant Jamicann De Chritoph, Columb. Navi- 


gat. Pet. Mart. p. g1. Cap. 98, 


[+] In the month of July. 


The 
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The plants and fruits of this country were found to be much the 
fame as thofe of Hifpaniola; with this difference, that the provilions 
were better flavoured and more abundant, and the cotton eftcemed 
of a finer ftaple, than in the adjacent iflands. It was commended 
for the agreeable temperature of its air, the fertility of its foil as 


well near the coaft as inland, and the multitude of its convenient: 


harbours. Martir calls it, «a rugged theatre for military opera- 
ss tions;” and, no doubt, if the Indians had been of a difpofition to 


maintain it againft their invaders, they might have held out a long - 


time, by withdrawing into the mountains. When Columbus cir- 


cumnavigated the coaft, they ran from all quarters with arms in- 


their hands, and menacing looks, to difpute his landing; this in-- 


duced him to think that they were more warlike than their neigh- 
bours,. among whom he had met with a different reception; but, 


like the people of Qiabeite, after one or two fkirmifhes, in which | 


the Spanith fire-armseafily prevailed, they contracted friendfhip with 


the admiral, fhewing a far ftronger inclination to commerce than. 


to war. When therefore he was fome time after forced by diftre{s. 


to take fhelter here, he acknowledged it a great bleffing, that Pro- - 


vidence had conduéted him. to a place, where provifions were fa 
abundant, and the natives fo humanized, and defirous of trading 
with him, 

They are reprefented by all authors, as a tractable, docile people ; 
equal to any employment; modeft in their manners; of a quick 
and ready genius in matters of traffic, in which they greatly excelled 
the neighbouring iflanders; more devoted alfo. to mechanic arts; 
more induftrious; and furpaffing them all in acutenefs. of under= 
ftanding. ‘They dwelt in cottages ; and the ifland was fo populous, 
that it appeared to Columbus to be full of villages. ‘Thefe coniifted 
of feveral houfes, and the buildings muft have been extenfive, fince 
the cuftom was for a whole generation to live together in one houte ;. 
we read of a village in Cuba, confifting only of fifty houfes, that 
contained about two thoufand perfons, or twenty. to each houtfe.. 
‘The principal articles of their food were the guana, and the utia 
for Indian coney). They had no other edible quadrupeds, unlefs, 
we reckon the younger alligators. Fith, falted and frefh; crabs ;. 


parrots;. fowls, ‘tame and wild; caffava, whofe root they called 
YUCCA 3. 
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yucca; maizc, tomatoes, potatos, cocos, pulfe of various fpecies, and 
a pepper named aw (Indian pepper) ; to which may be added feveral 
other indigenous fruits ; they had likewife a fermented liquor re- 
fembling ale, which was prepared from the maize; this does not 
appear to have been their common drink, but produced only on 
feltive occafions, when it anfwered the purpofe of intoxication full 
as well as our European ftrong liquors. 

Cotton they cultivated in fuch vat plenty, as would incline us to 
think they exported a confiderable quantity; for they confumed 
but little of it themfelves in their cloathing ; they went almoft 
naked; their cotton manufa@ure confifted chiefly of Lamacs or beds, 
mufkeeto-nets for thefe beds; a fort of caps to cover their heads ; 
and fmall aprons for decency. Their fifhing-lines and nets were of 
bark. ‘They refembled the people of Hayti or Hifpaniola in cuf- 
toms, religion, hiftorical fongs; in their tools for agriculture and 
other work, their domettic utenfils, and their weapons of war. 
The ftruGure of their canoes was likewife the fame. The larger 
fort of thefe veffels were called piraguas, They were made of 
cedar, or the great cotton tree, hollowed, and {quare at each end 
like punts. Thefe piraguas were not flat-bottomed like the canoes, 
but much deeper. Their gunnels were raifed with canes braced 
clofe, and fmeared over with a bituminous fubftance, to render 
them water-tight; and they had fharp keels. The canoe was pro~ 
bably intended only as a fifhing-{kiff to ply in fhoal water along the 
coaft, or up the rivers; but the piragua for voyages at fea, and car- 
rying on trade with their neighbours. Some of their habitations 
were furnithed with chairs of highly polithed ebony; and none were 
deficient in variety of utenfils, both earthen and of wood, very cu- 
rioufly wrought. | 

From the refemblance which the language of thefe iflanders bears, 
in fome refpeéts, to the Spanith, I am apt to fufpec that many of 
their words have been altered by the Spanith mode of pronuncia- 
tion, and the difficulty which the difcoverers found in articulating 
and accenting them, without fome intermixture of their own pa- 
tronymic. In fome this is exceedingly obvious, where the letter 4 
is ufed indifcriminately for v, agreeably to their idiom. This per- 
verfion may eafily lead us to afcribe a Spanith or Moorith origin 
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to the names of places, fuch as rivers, mountains, head-lands, @c. 
which in fa& are of Indian derivation. ‘Thus the article gua, fo 
commonly met with both in thefe iflands and on the Southern con- 
tinent, was often prefixed or appended to the Indian names of places | 
and things, and even of their provincial cacigues. Of the latter 
were Gua-rionexius, Gua-canarillus, Gua-nabo, and others. Of the 
former a vaft multitude occurs, as Gua-nama, Xa-gua, Gua-ha-gua, 
Camay4-gua, Aicay-aza-gua, M4-gua, Nicara-gua, Vera-gua, Xara- 
gua, Gua-rico, Ni-gua (Chigger), &c.; which may feem to con- 
found them with derivatives from the Spanifh or Moorifh word 
agua (water). So the terminations, ao, ana, cod, and d9a, or voa, as 
Manabax-ao, Cib-ao, Gu-ana, Magu-ana, Yagu-ana, Ligu-ana, Zav- 
ana, (Savannah), Furac-ana, (Hurricane), Caym-ana, Guaiac-ana, 
(Guiacum), Haba-coa, Cauna-boa, and fo forth. The names there- 
fore occurring in our ifland of Liguanea, Cagua, Tilboa, Guanaboa, 
Guadibocoa, and others of fimilar finals, are with more propriety to 
be traced from the Indian than the Spanith diale@. ‘There feems 
to be no queftion, but that thefe iflands were peopled by emigra- 
tions from the continent fo near to them; but it is no abfurd con- 
jecture, to fuppofe that they did not all proceed from one part or 
diftriét of it. Cuba lays convenient to receive fupplies from Eaft 
Florida, and the gulph of Mexico; from Cuba to Hifpaniola and 
Jamaica, the progrefs was equally eafy; but as the Indians of this 
latter ifland were fo ftrongly difcriminated from the others in 
feyeral qualities, fuch as their fuperior ingenuity, fpirit for traffic, 
induftry, and bold temper, it is probable that they drew fome 
acceflions from thofe provinces which border upon the gulph of 
Honduras, and more particularly that of Yucatan, lying in the fame 
parallel of latitude. . It is not unlikely, that traders from that great 
commercial province might refort hither at certain feafons of the 
year, to take off their fuperfluous cotton, an article in vaft demand 
on the continent, and particularly in Mexico. Such voyages could, 
even in thofe days, with the greateft facility, be made to Jamaica, 
which lies fo near to Honduras and Campeche, from whence the 
paflage is marked out by nature, by a line of little ifles and cayes, 
as the Santanillas, Serranas, Serranillas, and others, continuing the 
track almoft the whole way. Their larger veflels were capable of 
Vow. Ill: 6 F much 
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much more arduous expeditions; for at Cuba Columbus found ca- 
noes ninety-five {pans in length, and able to hold fifty perfons. At 
Hifpaniola he faw fome piraguas of twenty-five oars, as large as 
brigantines ; and what is ftill more to our purpofe, in pafling 
through the Honduras Gulpb, he fell in with one as long: as a 
Spanifh galley, eight feet in breadth, manned with twenty-five 
hands, laden with Weftern commodities, and bound, as he ima- 
gined from the province of Yucatan; in the middle of it was an 
awning compofed of mats, made of palmeto leaves, and underneath 
it were difpofed feveral women and children, and their goods, in 
fuch fecurity, that neither the rain nor fpray of the fea could 
annoy them. The lading confifted of great abundance of cotton 
cloths dyed with feveral Raine and, curioufly wrought; fhort fhirts 
or jerkins of the fame materials, but without fleeves or collars; and 
clouts or aprons for men and women in their undrefs, They had 
wooden {words+ edged with fharp ftones grooved in, and fixed with 
thread and bitumen, copper hatchets for hewing wood, fmall 
bells and plates of the fame metal, crucibles for melting it, and 
cacao nuts, which, on the continent, paffed current as money. 

That the Indians, therefore, on this coaft-kvere in no want of conve- 
nient means for tran{porting whole families, nor unfkilled in trade and 
navigation, muft be very apparent; add to this, that the clearnefs of 

the heavens, and brilliancy of the ftars in this hemifphere at night, 
imuft have greatly affifted their: navigation, and enabled thein to fhape 
their courfe with tolerable accuracy. It is faid of the Indians of Yuca- 
tan, that, in order to know the hour of the night, they cbferved the 
evening ftar, the Pletades, 'and the conftellationof Orion. By day 
they had particular names afligned to different quarters of the heaven, 
and governed their reckonings of time by them. . But their voyages 
at eo were probably made by night, to which they had feveral induce- 
ments: a cooler atmofphere, which leffened their toil of rowing; a 
calmer fea, and lefs wind to contend againft; laftly, a diftiné view of 
thofe ftars or planets which ferved for their guides. ‘They lay: by, 
perhaps, in the day-time under fhelter of fome little Cais OE ifle, ot 
which there are fuch multitudes in this feay 

The people of the continent, and of this diftri j in particular, had 
neither the ufe of iron nor letters; yet gave fuch proofs of advanced 
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ikill and ingenuity in arts and fciences, as juftly railed the admiration 
of their European difcoverers. ‘The Spaniards looked with aftonifh- 
ment on a race of men, who, in this fequeftered part of the world, by 
mere dint of natural genius, unaided by books or information, had at- 
tained fuch lengths towards perfetion in contrivance, delicacy, ele- 
gance, and utility, as appeared in their various fabrics, olipnae and or- 
naments; edilices, and -utenfils ;: public works, and regulations; their 
methods of computing time, and of communicating or recording 
events: fo aptand lively were their faculties, that, as foon as the Spani- 
ards inftru€ted them in the art of writing, they immediately wrote 
their prayers, and traditional odes,or fongs, which before that period 
they had been ufed to recite; and quickly, copied every: other European 
model introduced among them. Weare, I think, upon the whole, to 
confider Mexico and Peru as the two grand, feats of Indian arts, civili- 
zation, knowledge, government, and trade; that the iflands were peo- 
pled with colonies emigrating from thefe mother ftates; that they were 

children of the empire, but paid no tribute, nor acknowledged any 
fealty or dependance ; that they retained fome traits, but thofe ex- 
tremely imperfect, of the religion, manners, and cuftoms, of the larger 
body, from whom they had feparated, lofing, by confequence of that 
{eparation, 1 in procefs of time, much of the re and thofe arts, in- 
ventions, and refinements, which diftinguifhed the Indians of the conti- 
nent fo greatly above thefe {mall and difperfed communities. 

The Caribes, or inhabitants of the leffier Antilles, feem to be a 
tribe proceeding from the more Southern parts of the continent, and 
maritime anceftors. 

_ We-find them ftigmatized by the other iflanders with the name of 
canibals, yet they were not wholly deftitute of mechanic fkill; for 
when Columbus firft landed at Guadaloupe, he difcovered in one of 
their huts a large quantity of {pun cotton, and a curious fort of loom 
for weaving it; this difcovery proves alfo, that they prattifed agricul- 
ture, and cultivated cotton, as well as the natives of the larger Antilles. 
But they differed very widely from the latter in many other refpeéts, 
for they were fierce, favage, and rapacious; led a roving piratical kind 
of life, like the corfairs of Barbary, and made frequent defcents on the 
larger iflands, even as far as Cuba, carrying off captives, but forming 
no fettlements on their coaft. ‘Fhefe were the only foreign enemies 
aay 6F 2 ~~ which 
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which the Indians of Cuba, and adjacent iflands, appear to have en- 
countered, until the Spaniards came among them. 

We are not affured whether the Indians of Jamaica had more than 
one cacique; but as their form of government refembled that of the 
Haytians, it is likely that the ifland was quartered into provinces fub- 
ject to the authority of their refpetive chiefs. Thefe caciques, if we 
may believe what is related of the Indians in Hayti or Hifpaniola, 
maintained their power chiefly by working on the fuperftition and cre- 
dulity of the common people by means of their cemis, or oracular idol : 
this was a hollow wooden image, within which the prieft could con- 
ceal himfelf, and deliver mandates or refponfes through a tube or pipe: 
They had alfo in their cuftody three confecrated ftones; one of which 
was efficacious for promoting the fuccefs of their crops; the fecond, for 
the fafe and ealy delivery of pregnant women; and the third, for ob- 
taining rain, or favourable weather: but thefe ftones appear to have 
been regarded rather as a kind of amulets than divinities. The deh/- 
ques, buutios, or phyficians, aéted likewife in the capacity of priefts and 
conjurors, and made themfelves extremely ufeful to the caciques ; for 
by combining all thefe trades, they were better enabled to influence the 
people in conformity to the pleafure of the cacique, and the jun@ure of 
affairs. We cannot, however, depend implicitly on the accounts which 
the Spaniards have given of their religious ceremonies and opinions ;. 
for they are allowed by fome writers to have believed in one God, the 
immortality of the foul, and a ftate of future blifs; whereas, others re- 
prefent them addicted to grofs idolatry, and their notions of a Deity, 
or the foul, extremely confufed and abfurd. 

We may venture to believe, that each cacique, with his confederate 
band of jugglers, framed whatever model of religion he thought fit for 
his own refpective province, only taking care-not to abolith any favou- 
rite popular fuperftition. Their government, taking its colour from the 
fimplicity and mild difpofition of their fubjeéts, feems to have been ef- 
tablifhed more on policy and cunning than violence ; gentlenefs cha- 
raterifed the fpirit of public authority, no lefs than their private man- 
ners. Columbus relates, that when he firft arrived at Hifpaniola, the 
eacique of the neighbouring territory paid him a vifit: it {eems the ifle 
of Tortuga was likewile fubject to the dominion of this chief. On the 
following day, a piragua came in from ‘Tortuga, with forty Indians on 

board, 
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board, who no doubt had heard of thefe wonderful ftrangers, and were 
attracted by a very natural curiofity to fee them and their fhips. The 
cacique, however, was highly difpleafed at their intrufion, and, ftand- 
ing up on the beach, threw fome water and ftones at them in token of 
bis refentment ; upon which they very: fubmiffively tacked about, and 
returned home again without a murmur. Their attachment to thefe 
chiefs was unbounded and inviolable. In. their temper they bad no 
{park of cruelty. Of the placability of their difpofition they exhibited. 
many fhining examples. ‘They frequently difdained to kill the Spani- 
ards, when they had them in their power, although thofe propagators 
of Chriftianity, impelled by a mixture of bigot rage and avarice, come 
mitted the moft bloody and tyrannical-exceffes; which feemed to call 
for, and to juftify, the moft vindiftive retaliations. During the war 
they profecuted in Cuba, the Indians flew as many of thefe enemies as. 
they could, in fair open combat; but whenever they furprized a party 
by ftratagem, and took them. prifoners, they only feized their cloaths 
and weapons, but {pared: their lives. They were unqueftionably the- 
~moft generous of foes, and their natural difpofition truly. amiable,, 
benevolent, and noble. 

This character ftands fully attefted and confirmed by that of the mo- 
dern Indians on the Mo/quito Shore, who are reprefented by all the- 
Englifh, who have been the beft acquainted with them, as a mild, 
honeft, docile, faithful, modeft, friendly, inoffenfive, and naturally en 
lightened people; who requisze only that artificial culture and civiliza- 
tion, which religious inftitutes, and {cholaftic improvements, beftow,. 
to make them rank among the moft virtuous, and ufeful fubjects of 
Britain. Upon fuch minds, the endeavours of the Miffionaries,. that 
have been employed by the faciety de propaganda fide, were fuccefs-. 
fully and. laudably exerted. Thefe people are moft worthy of being 
taught the principles of the Chriftian faith, for they already almoft 
practife its do@rines from their natural-propenfity to good, and abhor-. 
rence of evil. Let me here take occafion to exprefs a with, that the noble 
and patriotic fpirit of that fociety may {till perfevere with unabated zeal 5 
and fhould their comprehenfive, generous plan, admit of ftill further cx- 
tenfion, it might likewife embrace the free qw//d Negroes, eftablithed 
in our ifland, who would indifputably be more confidential and ufe- 
ful fubjeQs, if they were reclaimed’ from their prefent barbarifm, and 
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raifed above the commotr herd of Blacks, by the neceflary effets of 
baptifm, and religions precepts. ‘The experiment, at leaft, is worthy 
trial, and with great propriety may be commenced in the parith of St. 
George, where there is a fine glebe of fix hundred acres of land af- 
fioned near Crawford Town. ‘The zeal of the fociety, if not its mu- 
nificence, might here be well employed in founding a miffon, or, per= 
haps, adding an annual fum to the parochial ftipend, as an encourage- 
snent, and to enable the miffionary or rector to engage heartily in fo 
pious and politic a work, which the legiflature of the ifland would 
doubtlets fecond with every co-operation in their power. In refpect tothe 
miffion on the Mo/quito Shore, much advantage might be reaped beyond 
what hitherto has been experienced, if, in addition to a good and intelli- 
gent mind, the gentleman appointed fhould likewile poflefs fome fkill 
in botany, and other branches of natural ftudy. The foundation of 
proper fchools is an inditpenfable ftep; chapels, or houfes for public 
worfhip, are not lefs fo, Thefe particulars may at firft demand an ex- 
traordinary charge; yet their operation bids fo fair for attaining many 
defireable and important objects, that, I truft, they will engage a ferious 
and favourable attention from fhe /octety. 

In the year 1507, Alonzo de Ojeda, and James de Nicuefla, pro- 
cured from Ferdinand a very extenfive grant on the continent, and the 
yice-royalty of Jamaica. James Columbus, fon of the admiral, repre- 
fented in vain that the ifland had been difcovered by his father, and 
fuch a grant was injurious to the claims of his family []. He could 
only obtain, after a long courfe of folicitation, the titles of admiral, and 
governor of the Indies(=]. ° In virtue of thefe nominal pofts he re- 
paired to Hifpaniola, with a full determination to fupport his preten- 
fions againft the appointment made by the crown, and to obftrué his 


(y] By the original condition or charter granted to Columbus, in 1492, he was conftituted ad- 
aniral of all difcoverable iflands and countries, for his own life, with remainder to his heirs for every 
and all pre-eminencies and prerogatives to fuch office appertaining, in the fame manner as enjoyed 
by the grand admiral of Caitile ; alfo vice-roy, and governor-general; but the crown referved to it- 
felf the right of appointing fub-governors. He was to enjoy the tenth.of all mines, jewels, and 
other valuables, and merchandizes; the other nine fhares to enure to the crown. And, upon his 
contributing one-cighth part of the expence of fitting out any fhips to be employed in trading to 
fuch countries, he was to be entitled to one-eighth part of the protits of fuch fhips. 

[=] But although the family was in difgrace at this time, through the envy, and falfe reprefenta- 
tions of feveral needy court-dependants ; yet, in confideration of his father’s merits, he was reftored, 
in 1520, to the vice-royalty of Hifpaniola, and the other iflands difcovered by his father, and to his 
rights as admiral, but under fome reftrictions. 
two 
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two competitors as much as poffible, that they might not reap all the 
benefits they expected. Fortunately for him, they had both turned 
their thoughts at this jun€ture to the making further difcoveries and 
conquefts upon the continent, fo that he was left more at liberty to: 
purfue his {cheme without interruption, 

He made choice of Juan de Efquivel, an experienced officer (who 
had ferved fome years in Hifpaniola), and difpatched him with feventy 
men to effect a fettlement at Jamaica, of which he was to take the 
command as his lieutenant governor. 

This officer, foon after his landing on the ifland, began to parcel out 
and diftribute the country and inhabitants among his followers; which 
the Indians difliking, betook themfelves to the mountains, and ftood. 
on their defence; but Efquivel, after feveral engavements, in which the 
dogs he had brought with him were almoft as deftruGtive as his muf- 
quetry, found means at length to cut off the chiefs, or leaders, of the 
malecontents; the reft fubmitted; and, after being divided according to 
his original plan, they were employed in planting cotton and provi- 
fions. A breed sof Spanith cattle, hogs, and horfes, was next intro- 
duced, which increafed very faft. The cattle improved prodigioufly in 
bulk; and the hogs, by feeding on the plums, and other fruits of the 
country, not only grew to an immoderate fize, but acquired fuch ex- 
cellence, that their fleth was efteemed the moft delicious and wholefome 


of all animal foods. Several fpecies of garden-ftuf were obferved to 


come up furprizingly quick ; lettuce, cabbage, borraze,. radifhes, and 
the like, were fit for gathering in fixteen days from the time of put- 
ting in the feed; and gourds, cucumbers, and melons, within the thir- 
tieth day. Ef{quivel, perceiving the Indians more tra¢table than he had 
expected, foon won them over to fubjeGtion by the moderation of his. 
government, and without any. further effufion of blood. ‘This com- 
mander. has, been highly extolled for his:prudent and temperate beha- 
viour. His fubjects continued to labour hard in their cotton planta- 
tions, and other improvements, which he had planned for rendering this 
a permanent and lucrative colony ; fo that the exportation from it about 
the year 1511 grew to be confiderable, and it furnifhed copious fup- 
plies of provifion to the Spaniards of the two neighbouting iflands, 
who were chiefly occupied in quelling and extirpating the natives. At 
this period he had probably, with the affiftance of the Indians, laid the 
: foundation. 
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foundation of Sevilla Nueva; which, from the following account, ap- 
pears to have been fituated very near to the inlet where Columbus ran 
his two fhattered veflels on fhore. We are told by Herrera, « that 
** whilft the admiral was detained here, waiting for a fhip from Hifpani- 
‘« ola to carry him off, a party of his crew, headed by Francis de Porras, 
‘* entered into mutiny. Thefe revolters, after rambling feveral days 
*‘ about the country, committing violence on the peaceable natives, 
“« marched towards the fhips with intention to attack him;” and being ad- 
vanced within a quarter of a league's diftance from them, halted at an 
Indian town called Mayma, where fome years afterwards the Spanifh 
colony named Seville was cftablithed.”” It is moft probable, therefore, 
from this relation, that the inlet to which the admiral gave the name 
of Santa Gloria, was not, as fome writers have {uppofed, what is now 
called Port Maria (which is many leagues further Eaftward), but the 
cove known by the name of Don Chriftopher’s, which feems to cor- 
refpond with the event, and is not much more than a quarter of a 
Jeague diftant from Seville, or St. Anne’s Bay. . 

It is uncertain at what time the fugar cane was introduced into Ja- 
maica. It is faid to have been brought firft into Hifpaniola, by one 
Aguilon, of that ifland, who in the year 1506, having carried with him 
fome plants of it from the Canaries[a], they were found to thrive luxuri- 
antly in this newly-difcovered foil, infomuch that every root produced 
from 20 to 30 canes{6]. The cultivation of it was, thereupon, 
very zealoufly encouraged by the Jeronomite friars, who held a large 
fhare of authority, and, perhaps, of property, there. Thefe patriotic 
fons of the church offered loans of five hundred pieces of eight to every 
adventurer who thould crect a fugar-mill; and the premium operated 
fo well, that three Spaniards fet up one of thefe engines in co-partner- 
fhip, at Laguata, near the river Nizao; others followed their example, 
and in a fhort fpace of time the number of thefe works augmented to 
forty, cither water or horfe-mills; for horned cattle were not as yet 
employed in them. 


[4] Pet. Mart. p. 499. 
[2] Mott of our writers date their firft introduction from Brafil; but Herrera affirms, they were 


brought from Old Spain into the Canary Iflands; if fo, we muft draw their origin rather from 


Africa than America; but the plant was certainly common to both of them, as well as to 
Afia, 
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This new labour of cane-planting, added to digging in mines, and a 
thoufand other drudgeries, contributed to Wear out the poor Indians, 
who were every where treated as abject flaves; befides, their bodies 
were not athletic, nor capable of enduring the fatigue of hard labour, 
and their {pirits were quickly broke with rigorous ufage. The Spanifh 
occupiers of land, therefore, increafing as faitas thelé Indians de- 
creafed, recourfe was had to the Portuguefe fa&tories on the coalt of 
Africa for Negroe labourers; and thus {prune up the Guiney trade 
with this part of the Weft Indies. The climate of Hifpaniola proved 


fo benign and natural to the Blacks, as to have it commonly faid, 


‘« that unlefs one of them happened to be hanged, none ever died 
‘atheros ) . 

The manufa@ure of fugar, and traffic for N egroes, found their way 
doubtlefs into Jamaica likewife, as foon as the colony was opulent 


enough to enter upon the one, and pay for the other; for, by degrees, 


the Indian inhabitants, partly by efcaping to the continent, partly by 
the harfh ufage of their new lords, and by the natural effects of de- 
{pondence under fo grievous and oppreffive a change in their condition, 
became almoft extinguifhed in every one of thefe larger iflands. 

The foundation of St. Jago de la Vega by the vice-roy Jago, or 
Diego Columbus, has been fixed about the year 1520, or 1521, not 
long before his deceafe, which happened in Spain about the year 1526, 
It feems, I think, evident, from the foregoing deduGtion, that this was 
never confidered a proprietary government, in the fenfe we underftand. 
of Georgia, Pennfylvania, and other provinces in North America. 


No territorial grant was made to Columbus of any of thefe difcovered: 


countries; the fovereign referved to himfelf the dominion and figno- 
rial right of foil, with nine fhares in ten of all its productions. At 


the period, confequently, when it became an Englifh conqueft,. it was. 
a member of the Spanith empire, in the fame predicament as Cuba and. 
Hifpaniola, over which the heirs of Columbus held only. the fame titus. 


lar offices of admiral, vice-roy, and governor in chief. 

Peter Martir beftows many compliments on the climate of thefe 
iflands; he dwells upon. the fubject with rapture ; but as I fear that [ 
have trefpaffed too far already on the reader’s indulgence, I fhall quote 
only one of his fine {peeches, which may ferye by way of conclufion. 
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«© What greater happinefs can there be, than to pafs one’s life, 
«¢ where we are not obliged to fqueeze ourfelves into little cabins, 
< frozen with cold, or fuftocated with heat! We have no winter here, 
‘¢ to load our bodies with ponderous cloathing, or to fcorch cur {kins 
«© before a perpetual fire; thefe are the pra¢tices which fhrivel us up, 


« bring upon us a premature old age, dim our eyefight, confume our 
«¢ vigour, and draw after them a long train of difeafes{¢].” 


{c] Page 59. 
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